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QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


JULY, 1882. 


Art. L—NEW JAPAN. 


Tux title of this article is*#@itHer an anachronism nor aw 
exaggeration. The radical transformation through which the 
nation has voluntarily passed during the past few years fully 
authorizes the use of the designation, “ New Japan,” which we 
have applied to it. A simple reference to the more prominent 
changes that have transpired is sufficient to establish this 
point. Among these events we may allude to the abandon- 
ment of its policy of seclusion and isolation; the formation of 
treaties with the leading nations of the world; the restoration 
to the Mikado of the authority which both de jure and accord- 
ing to primitive usage belonged to him; the establishment of 
what is at least approximately a constitutional form of govern- 
ment; the initiation of a national parliament; the utter de- 
struction of the feudal system; the neutralization of its laws. 
against Christianity; the introduction of a new system of 
coinage adapted to the demands of modern commerce; the 
adoption of the most improved methods for mining; the 
construction of railways and telegraphs, and the organization 
of lines of steamers both for domestic and foreign trade ; the 
development of an advanced system of education; the accept- 
ance and promulgation of the “Code Napoleon” as the laws 
of the empire; the reconstruction of its judicial administration 
in accordance with this code, under the supervision of eminent. 
Fourrnu Series, Vor. XX XIV.—27 
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jurists invited from Western nations; and, lastly, the proclam- 
ation just issued by the Mikado fixing the year 1890 as the 
time for introducing the completed form of representative 
goverment originally promised by him in 1868, and now in 
.active process of preparation. 

The foregoing condensed statement amply indicates the 
propriety of our using the title placed at the head of the 
present article, and ought to be sufficient, one would think, 
to convince all parties both of the sincerity of the Japanese 
‘Government in its progressive movement, and also of its 
ability to perform the task in hand. Bearing in mind that the 
existing period of reform in Japan was not preceded by a 
time of adequate preparation ; that the movement commenced 
somewhat suddenly; and that, from the outset, it has been 
retarded by unavoidable complications and embarrassments 
arising from foreign .as well as native sources, the success 
already achieved .is certainly creditable to Japan, and, at the 
same time, highly gratifying and assuring to her friends in all 
countries. The ebaracter and ability of reformers are fre- 
quently indicated quite as much by what they do not as by 
what they do attempt. Judged by this test, the leaders of the 
progressive movement in Japan are entitled to high praise. 
It is noteworthy, in reviewing the course of events in that 
country during the »past twenty-seven years, to see how few, 
comparatively, are the mistakes or injudicious measures into 
which the authorities of the government have been betrayed. 
Avoiding, to a great extent, undue interference with the local 
customs, social regulations, and religious convictions of the 
people, and directing its attention almost exclusively to 
matters germane and absolutely essential to the work in hand, 
the Government of Japan has steadily advanced in its great 
enterprise of reform without serious disaster, and, as far at 
least as the general lines of its policy are concerned, almost 
without failure. The brief summary of changes we have 
already presented, admirable alike from what it omits and 
from what it contains, constitutes the entire programme of 
the government with regard to this subject; and it is satisfac- 
tory to observe that every measure included in the programme 
has been carried forward to substantial and apparently perma- 
nent success. 
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A glance at the conditions under which this work has been 
performed will enable us to appreciate the value of the success 
already achieved. It is one of the striking features of the 
great political movement which has produced the recent 
changes in Japan, that it is not so much the product of a 
pre-concerted plan, as the outgrowth of events and forces, 
some of which were not in existence at the time of the incep- 
tion of the movement, and which were at the first unknown 
to and, as far as we can judge, unanticipated by its originators 
and promoters. Among the difficulties confronting the leaders 
in Japan’s renaissance, a prominent place must be assigned to 
the feudal system. With the territory of the empire divided 
into petty principalities, each governed by its own feudal lord, 
who, aside from a general allegiance to the supreme head of the 
government, was the ultimate and irresponsible source and 
factor of authority within his own domain, it were impossible 
to effect and idle to anticipate the accomplishment of a grand 
enterprise like the one going forward so successfully in Japan 
at the present time. And yet, while it was easy enough to 
apprehend and, in a measure, appreciate the difficulty pre- 
sented by this system, it was not an easy matter to provide a. 
practicable method for its removal. The system had originated 
with the nation; and, with the exception of about four kun- 
dred years, had, under slight modifications, co-existed with it. 
It had contributed to the formation of Japanese character, and 
had inspired, while furnishing the models of, the national 
heroism. It had dictated the laws of the realm, had given its 
own impress to the literature and art of the nation, and was in- 
terwoven indeed with the entire structure of Japanese society. 
It would seem that a system so impregnably intrenched could 
only pass away with the existence of the nation itself. It 
appears almost incredible that within the brief period of about 
seventeen years, reckoning from the time (1854) when Com- 
modore Perry, on behalf of the United States Government, 
negotiated a treaty with the Government of Japan, the 
entire system collapsed and was relegated to its place among 
the effete institutions of a past age; and our estimate of the 
remarkable character of the event is heightened when we learn 
that the collapse of the system was due to the voluntary action 
of the feudal lords themselves. The influences which operated 
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to produce this surprising result will become apparent as we 
proceed with this article. 

Another difficulty to be grappled with was the traditionary 
and dominant family or clan influence which had always been a 
controlling element in Japanese history. The Mikado, or Em- 
peror, it is true, has always been recognized and deferred to as 
the supreme head of the empire. Regarded by his subjects 
as the lineal descendant of the great Sun-goddess, his person 
has been held sacred, his authority as of divine origin, and his 
will the unchallenged law of the land. But it was not to be 
expected that a being so exalted would descend to the mul- 
tifarious and frequently distracting duties of an earthly 
sovereign: indeed, the very logic which enthroned him with 
the gods demonstrated to the Japanese mind his unfitness for 
terrestrial associations. It is only in the extremely simple and 
primitive condition of society which characterizes the first 
centuries in the history of Japan that we find indications 
of what we may call the direct or personal administration of 
the Mikado. From the eighth century of the Christian era 
the emperor was consigned to seclusion and comparative imbe- 
cility, while the administration of the empire passed sue- 
cessively into the hands of several of the powerful families 
or clans. It may be said indeed that the history of these 
dominant families is the history of the nation. The cele- 
brated families of Fujiwara, Taira, Minamoto, and H6jé, 
wielded the power of the government from the eighth century 
till about the middle of the fourteenth. From about the 
middle of the fourteenth century to the close of the sixteenth 
the executive power was in the hands of the Ashikaga line of 
Shoguns, supplemented by the successive personal adminis- 
trations of Nobunaga and Hideyoshi. At the beginning of 
the seventeenth century the Tekugawa clan obtained control 
of the government and exercised it until 1868, when the 
Mikado became the de facto as well as the de gure sovereign 
of the empire. This dual form of government, notwithstand- 
ing its irregularity, noticed indeed by the more thoughtful 
minds, had existed so long that it had come to pass unchal- 
lenged among the great body of the people, and was accepted 
and acquiesced in by them with implicit obedience. The 
Tokugawa clan, which, in the person of its chief, wielded the 
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power of the government when Commodore Perry approached 
the coast of Japan, was, to all appearance, firmly established in 
its position, and held its authority with a grasp as vigorous as 
that of any of its predecessors. It was not for a moment to 
be supposed that it would yield its high position without a 
fierce struggle. Introduced to power by Lyeyasu, one of the 
most distinguished characters in Japanese history, the clan, 
during a period of about two hundred and fifty years, had 
administered the affairs of the government with eminent 
success. The period of its administration had been a time of 
profound peace. Its great founder, Iyeyasu, had, by his 
enactments, perfected the dual form of government, and given 
completeness and the highest efficiency to feudalism. He had 
made Yedo his capital, and he and his successors had held their 
courts there with a pomp and dignity unsurpassed in the 
history of the country. It is true that the long period of rest 
and prosperity with which the nation had been favored did 
not develop in the more remote successors of Iyeyasu a high 
order of executivewability or statesmanship; and that the 
Shogun, or chief of the clan, who held office at the time now 
referred to, was not distinguished for his administrative 
capacity. It may be said, however, on the other hand, that 
the prestige of the clan was high, its title to authority unques- 
tioned, its mandates every-where obeyed; and that every 
thing seemed to indicate the perpetuity of its power. It was 
evident, even to a superficial observer of the situation, that any 
serious attempt to overthrow the existing Shogun, or to 
destroy the dual form of government which had continued 
through so many centuries, could not be bloodless, and that the 
struggle could only be terminated by the arbitrament of the 
sword. 

The last difficulty confronting the Japanese reformers to 
which we shall refer in this connection was the dread of 
Romanism which, during a period of about two hundred and 
fifty years, had dominated and overshadowed the thought of 
the Japanese. It is phenomenal and almost paradoxical that a 
system of religion so elevated in its morality, so intensely 
spiritual in its teachings, and so pre-eminently benevolent 
in its aims and methods as Christianity is, should have been 
regarded by the Japanese as the sum of all villainies, a system 
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utterly corrupt and corrupting. During a period of about 
ninety years the Roman Catholic missionaries prosecuted their 
labors in Japan. The missionaries were men of ability, and 
may certainly be regarded as fair representatives of the system 
with which they were connected. The Japanese received 
them with respect; and in large numbers accepted the new 
doctrines with at least apparent sincerity and enthusiasm. 
Every thing conspired to present an inviting field to the 
missionaries ; and the brilliant success with which their efforts 
were rewarded shows that they both appreciated and im- 
proved the golden opportunity. Surely, under such condi- 
tions, it is not unreasonable to suppose that the impressions 
made upon the minds of the Japanese by the lives and 
the instructions of the missionaries will be a truthful indication 
of the system they represent. What impressions then, we may 
inquire, were produced on the minds of the Japanese by their 
contact with this form or phase of Christianity? It is clear, 
in the first place, that the Japanese were entirely misled in 
their conception of the methods by whicW Christianity is to be 
propagated; and further, that their misconception in this 
respect was warranted by the facts in the case. The follow- 
ing statements, from Mr. Walter Dickson’s * book on Japan, 
will substantiate this statement. Le states :— 


A persecuting spirit showed itself among the Jesuits very soon 
after the departure of Francis Xavier. “Sumitanda,” they 
write, “ King of Omura, who had become a Christian, in accord- 
ance with a promise to that purpose in case his wife should have 
a child, about the year 1562, or only thirteen years after the 
first arrival of a missionary in the country, declared open war 
against the devils. He dispatched some squadrons through his 
kingdom to ruin all the idols and temples without any regard to 
the bonzes’ rage.”—P. 164. 

In 1577 the lord of the island of Amakusa issued his proclama- 
tion, by which all his subjects, whether bonzes, gentlemen, mer- 
chants, or traders, were required either to turn Christians or, to 
leave the country the very next day. They almost all submitted 
and received baptism, so that in a short time there were more 
than twenty churches in the kingdom, God wrought miracles to 
confirm the faithful in their belief.—P. 165. 

All this time one of the most zealous as well as influential 
among the Christian converts was he who was known as Justo 


* Translated by him from the Jesuit Charlevoix’s “ Histoire du Chvistianisme au 
Japon.” 
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Ucondono, or Takayama no Kongay no Kami. His seat was 
Takashi, in the province of Setsa, where he labored with a zeal 
truly apostolical to extirpate the idolaters out of his states, where 
the number was now fallen to 30,000. He sent word that they 
should either receive the faith, or begone immediately out of his 
country, for he would acknowledge none for his subjects but 
such as adored the true God. ‘his declaration obliged them 
all to accept of instruction, which cut out work enough for all 
the fathers and missionaries at Miaco,—Jbid. 

Don Justo had the merit, in his religious zeal, of being uncon- 
nected with any seaport town. All the other lords who had been 
brought over to the Roman Church were competing more or less 
for foreign trade: Bungo, Arima, Omura, Firando, and Goto ; 
and though some of them seem to have been sincere converts, 
others wavered with the rise and fall of exports and imports.— 
P. 166. 

The provincial put in a petitionto Taikosama, which he is 
said by the Jesuits to have granted, namely: That it should be 
lawful for them to preach the law of the true God through all 
his States, and his subjects free to embrace it. That their houses 
should be exempt from lodging soldiers. That as strangers they 
should be exempt from all cesses and taxes which the lords do 
usually lay upon their vassals. . . . And he added to that, that 
he gave them license to preach, not only in his own kingdoms, 
but through all Japan as lords and sovereigns of the whole em- 
pire.—P. 168. 

In the year 1587 they reckoned about 200,000 Christians 
in Japan, among whom were several persons of distinguished 
merit ; kings, princes, generals of armies, principal lords of the 
court, and in a word, the flower of Japonian nobility. Moreover, 
what by Taikosama’s esteem of our religion and kindness to the 
missioners that preached it; and what by his contempt of the 
bonzes whom he persecuted with fire sed sword, burning their 
temples and pulling down their idols wherever he came ; what, 
also, by vesting the Christian lords in the most considerable 
places of the government, and indulging liberty to all his 
court to receive baptism ; over and above, by erecting so many 
churches to the true God, and so particularly countenancing the 
fathers of the society, the number of them daily increased. For, 
not content with sending frequently for the fathers to his palace, 
he went one day himself to visit the provincial on board his ship, 
and discoursed with him after a familiar way for several hours 
together. Not that he had any thought of religion, for he was 
so proud that he pretended equality with divinity itself ; but by 
this had a mind to gain a reputation among the princes of 
Europe.—P. 168 


It is clear, also, in the second place, that the Japanese 
received a very incorrect impression of the object of Christian 
missions, and, indeed, of the nature of Christianity itself; and 
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that for these distorted views the Roman Catholic missionaries 
were largely, if not wholly, responsible. Professor Griffis, in 
his work, “The Mikado’s Empire,” gives emphatic testimony 
on this point. Referring to the first arrival (A. D. 1542) of 
Europeans (Portuguese) at the island of Tané, (“seed island,”) 
on the coast of Southern Japan, he proceeds: 


The name of the island was significant. The arrival of these 
foreigners was the seed of troubles innumerable. The crop was 
priestcraft of the worst type, political intrigue, religious perse- 
cution, the inquisition, the slave trade, the propagation of Chris- 
tianity by the sword, sedition, rebellion, and civil war. Its 
_—— was gathered in the blood of sixty thousand Japanese.— 

. 248, 


He continues, 


All foreigners, but especially Portuguese, were then slave- 
traders, and thousands of Japanese were bought and sold and 
shipped to Macao, in China, and to the Philippines. . . . Hideyashi 
repeatedly issued decrees threatening with death these slave- 
traders, and even the purchasers. . . . To the everlasting honor 
of some of the Jesuit bishops and priests, be it said, they endeay- 
ored to do all they could to prevent the traffic in the bodies of 
men,—P. 254. 


Seven years after the arrival of the merchants came the 
missionaries, (1549.) Referring to the missionaries, Professor 


Griffis says : 


As the different orders, Jesuits, Franciscans, and Augustinians, 
increased, they began to trench upon each other’s parishes. 
This gave rise to quarrels, indecent squabbles, and mutual vitu- 
peration, at which the pagan sneered and the bonze rejoiced. 
. . . Christianity received her sorest wound in the house of her 
friends.—P. 254. 


The resemblances between Romanism and Buddhism are 
many and striking. Professor Griffis remarks : 


Furthermore, the transition from the religion of India to that 
of Rome was extremely easy. The very idols of Buddha served, 
after a little alteration with the chisel, for images of Christ. 
The Buddhist saints were easily transformed into the twelve apos- 
tles. The cross took the place of the ¢orii. It was emblazoned on 
the helmets and banners of the warriors, and embroidered on their 
breasts. The Japanese soldiers went forth to battle like Christian 
crusaders. In the roadside shrine, Kuanon, the goddess of 
mercy, made way for the Virgin, the mother of God, Buddhism 
was beaten with its own weapons. Its own artillery was turned 
against it. Nearly all the Christian churches were native tem- 
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ples, sprinkled and purified. The same bell, whose boom had so 
often quivered the air announcing the orisons and matins of 
paganism, was again blessed and sprinkled, and called the same 
hearers to mass and to confession ; the same lavatory that fronted 
the temple served for holy water or baptismal font ; the same 
censer that swung before Amida could be refilled to waft Chris- 
tian incense ; the new convert could use unchanged his old beads, 
bells, candles, incense, and all the paraphernalia of his old faith, 
in celebration of the new.—P. 252. 


Meanwhile, in 1583, the Christian daindos in southern Japan 
sent an embassy to Europe to declare themselves the vassals of 
the pope, which fact becoming known to the central govern- 
ment of Japan excited the gravest apprehensions, and induced 
it to issue edicts forbidding Christianity and expelling some of 
the foreign missionaries. In 1590 more Spanish priests arrived 
from the Philippines, and openly defied the edicts recently 
issued by the Japanese Government. Resisting the stringent 
policy of the government, the Japanese Christians rose in 
armed rebellion. In 1606 a decree was issued from Yedo 
forbidding the Christian religion. In 1611 Iyeyasu, the 
Shogun, obtained documentary evidence of the existence of a 
plot on the part of the native converts and the foreign 
emissaries to reduce Japan to the position of a subject state ; 
and came to the conclusion that the Christian religion was only 
a pestilent breeder of sedition and war. 

Thirdly, and lastly in this connection, it is very clear that 
from the events transpiring around them, to some of which we 
have referred during the course of this article, the Japanese 
authorities received the impression that the only safe policy for 
them to adopt was to extirpate, at once and forever, the 
so-called Christian religion from Japan. Utterly mistaken in 
their conceptions as to the nature of Christianity and the 
objects and methods of Christian missions, and menaced on all 
sides by unprecedented and imminent dangers, which seemed 
to them the necessary product of the new doctrines, it is not 
strange that the Japanese authorities, in self-defense, should 
resort to extreme measures. Edicts, each more stringent 
than its predecessor, interdicting and execrating the Jashin 
mon-i—that is, “corrupt sect,” followed one another in quick 
succession from 1587 to 1637. Blood flowed freely, and 
many thousands of the Christians fell at Sekigahara, (1600,) 
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Osaco, (1615,) and at Shimabara, (1637,) where the final 
crushing blow was given to the Christian insurgents. In 
1596, six Franciscan, three Jesuit priests, and seventeen 
Japanese converts were put to death by crucifixion at Naga- 
saki; in 1614 one hundred and seventeen Jesuits and twenty- 
two friars of the Franciscan, Dominican, and Augustinian, 
orders, together with hundreds of native priests and cate- 
chists, were banished from the country. Sentence of death 
was pronounced against any foreign priest who might be 
found in Japan; all foreign commerce was restricted to Na- 
gasaki; all Japanese were forbidden, on penalty of death, 
to leave the country; all foreigners, except Dutch and 
Chinese, were expelled from Japan; all sea-going Japanese 
vessels were destroyed, and the building of such craft for- 
bidden.* 


Fresh persecutions fcllowed, many apostate lords and gentry 
now favoring the government. Fire and sword were used to 
extirpate Christianity and to paganize the same people who in 
their youth were christianized by the same means. Thousands 
of the native converts fled to China, Formosa, and the Philip- 
nines. All over the empire, but especially at Osaca and in 
Kiushin, the people were compelled to trample on the cross, or 
on a copper plate engraved with the representation of “the 
Christians’ criminal God.” The Christians suffered all sorts 
of persecutions. They were wrapped in straw sacks, piled in 
heaps of living fuel, and set on fire. All the tortures that 
barbaric hatred or refined cruelty could invent were used to turn 
thousands of their fellow men into carcasses and ashes. Yet 
few ‘of the natives quailed or renounced their faith, ite | 
calmly let the fire of wood cleft from the crosses before which 
they once prayed consume them, or walked cheerfully to the 
blood-pit, or were plunged alive into the open grave about to be 
filled up. Mothers carried their babes at their bosoms, or their 
children in their arms to the fire, the sword, or the precipice’s 
edge, rather than leave them behind to be educated in the pagan 
faith. 


At Shimabara, where, in 1637, the “hated sect” received, 
as was then supposed, its death-blow in Japan, thirty-seven 
thousand Christians perished. Shortly afterward large num- 
bers were hurled from the precipitous islet in the harbor of 
Nagasaki. Thousands more were banished to distant parts of 
the empire, or were put to death by torture. For centuries 


* “Mikado’s Empire,” p. 257. 
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subsequent to these terrible scenes, writes Professor Griffis,* 
there was a name the mention of which 


would bate the breath, blanch the cheek, and smite with fear as 
with an earthquake’s shock. ‘The name was the synonym 
of sorcery, sedition, and all that was hostile to the purity of the 
home and the peace of society. All over the empire, in every 
city, town, village, and hamlet; by the roadside, ferry, or 
mountain-pass ; at every entrance to the capital, stood the 
public notice-boards on which, with prohibitions against the 
great crimes that disturb the relations of society and govern- 
ment, was one tablet, written with a deeper brand of guilt, with 
a more hideous memory of blood, with a more awful terror of 
torture, than when the like superscription was affixed at the top 
of across that stood between two thieves on a little hill outside 
Jerusalem. Its daily and familiar sight startled, ever and anon, 
the peasant to clasp hands and utter a fresh prayer, the bonze 
to add new venom to his maledictions, the magistrate to shake 
his head, and gave to the mother a ready word to hush the cry- 
ing of her fretful babe. That name was Christ. 


The foregoing is an indication, inadequate, indeed, of the 
impression made on the minds of the Japanese by the emis- 
saries of the Papacy during the period to which we have re- 


ferred. It is not surprising that, surrounded by such influences, 
the Japanese Government hastened to expel, at all hazards, 
the foreign intruder from its territory ; to break off, except in 
one particular, all intercourse with Western nations; and to 
cover the empire with placards declaring that as long as the 
sun should shine no foreigners should enter Japan or natives 
leave it. We are now able to appreciate, in some degree at 
least, the formidable character of the difficulty which, from 
this source, confronted the advocates and promoters of prog- 
ress in Japan. 

Having glanced at some of the difficulties in the way of the 
progressive movement in Japan, let us refer very briefly to 
the processes or influences by which these obstacles were sur- 
mounted. Among the influences contributing to the recent 
radical changes in Japan, a prominent place must be assigned 
to a feeling of profound dissatisfaction on the part of the in- 
fiuential classes of the Japanese, both with regard to the re- 
sults of feudalism and the existence of the dual form of gov- 
ernment. In every feudal territory the military class had 

* “ Mikado’s Empire,” p. 259. 
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usurped and exercised supreme authority. The members of 
this class filled all the offices of government, administered the 
laws, took charge of the revenues, regulated the expenditures, 
and practically ‘dictated the policy of the realm. The feudal 
lords themselves were to a great extent controlled by this 
domineering class, which, in some instances, claimed and ex- 
ercised the right to say what share of the revenue should 
be given to the feudal lords for their current expenses. The 
farmers, merchants, artisans, and common laborers, comprising, 
perhaps, eight tenths of the population, were almost entirely 
at the mercy of the members of the military class, and were 
by them subjected to cruel oppression and gross injustice. 
The emperor himself, stripped of all authority, had been 
consigned to utter inaction and seclusion, while the Shogun 
usurped wholly the administration of the empire. We thus 
witness the spectacle of a great nation whose legitimate sov- 
ereign and subordinate chiefs are mere figure-heads, and the 
vast majority of whose population, deprived of their rights, 
have been reduced to the most exacting servitude, while the 
members of a numerically insignificant class have monopolized 
the authority, offices, dignities, emoluments, and revenues of 
the empire, they themselves, meanwhile, being in many re- 
spects above law and amenable to no court of justice. This 
abnormal and unjust condition of affairs did not fail to arrest 
the attention of thoughtful Japanese. The second Prince of 
Mito, (1622-1700,) in his “ Cai Nihon Shi,” (History of Great 
Japan,) had intimated as plainly as it was possible to do at that 
time that the Mikado was the sole legitimate sovereign of the 
empire. Other writers, as Kada, Mabuchi, Hatori, Motoori, 
Hirata, and others, advocated a similar view. These writings in 
manuscript form were read and studied by Japanese students 
throughout the empire; and in 1851 the “Cai Nihon Shi” 
yas issued from the press. 

Other influences were at work also in the same direction. 
Through the Dutch residents at Nagasaki, the Japanese Govern- 
ment had obtained much information concerning the progress 
of events in Europe and other parts of the world. The excite- 
ment consequent on the discovery of gold in California and 
the rapid growth of population on the Pacific were not un- 
noticed by the Japanese. Russia was steadily moving toward 
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Japan from the north. American whalers, cruising in the 
adjacent waters, were ever and anon visiting Japanese ports 
on errands of mercy, or constrained by necessity. America, 
England, France, and other nations were anxious to form 
treaties with Japan. There is satisfactory evidence that the 
scholars of the period to which we now refer were engaged in 
carefully observing and studying the signs of the times. More 
than one hundred and fifty years before the United States 
fleet under Commodore Perry visited Japan, the work of prep- 
aration for the progressive movement now going forward in 
that country had begun. Religious motives combined with 
patriotism to stimulate the energy of those who dared to 
advocate sentiments unacceptable to the governing class and 
attended with imminent peril to those advocating them. The 
earnest persistent movement to reform the religion of the 
Japanese, known as the revival of Pure Shinto, exercised a 
powerful influence on this question. The advocates of this 
reform, some of whose names have already been given in a 
preceding paragraph of this article, had the courage to enun- 
ciate principles, the logical sequences of which are found in 
the most radical measures adopted by the progressive party of 
Japan to-day; and it is sheer justice to such men as Kada, 
Ilirata, Motoori, Mabuchi, and their compeers, to say that 
the brilliant success with which the efforts of Japanese states- 
men in our day have been crowned, is due chiefly to the in- 
fluence of their writings. A successor and lineal descendant 
of the second Prince of Mito, to whom we have already 
referred, cherishing the opinions of his great ancestor, but 
influenced probably by mixed motives, had commenced, in 
the year 1840, to collect war material with a view to insurrec- 
tionary proceedings; but the vigorous measures of the govern- 
ment thwarted his plans; and it was not till,the stirring times 
consequent upon Commodore Perry’s arrival in Japan that he 
was released from the confinement into which he had been 
thrown by the Shogun’s government. 

Passing from the causes underlying this great national move- 
ment, let us indicate chronologically the principal stages in its 
development. In March, 1854, the Shogun concluded and 
signed the treaty between Japan and the United States. No- 
vember, 1867, Keiki, the last Shogun of Japan, resigned his 
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office. January, 1868, the clans of Satsuma, Tosa, Echizen, and 
Owari obtained control of the Mikado’s person and took pos- 
session of the government. Civil war followed and continued 
till July 1, 1869, when it terminated in the complete over- 
throw of the Shogun’s party, and the establishment of the 
Mikado as the de facto sovereign of the empire. In 1871 the 
feudal lords voluntarily resigned their offices, titles, and rev- 
enues, and retired to the rank of private subjects, thus placing 
the administration of the whole empire in the hands of the 
Mikado and the officers he might appoint. 

We now leave what may be termed the initial stage of 
this remarkable enterprise, and proceed to its second, or con- 
structive, period, when, pressed by the exigencies of their po- 
sition, the national leaders began to grapple with the great 
practical difficulties confronting them. Okubo, Iwakura, 
Kido, Sanjo, Soyejima, Goto, Katsu, Ito, and others, were 
the statesmen on whom the Mikado relied in this great emer- 
gency ; and nobly did they respond to his confidence. To mod- 
ernize the government, and thus adapt it to the demands of 
the present age, was one of the urgent problems. This was 
effected by inviting eminent scholars and statesmen from 
America and Europe to take charge of departments in the 
administration of the Government and also of educational 
institutions established in Japan, by sending abroad many of 
their youth to be educated in Western countries, and by put- 
ting into operation an educational system which provides at 
least approximately for the literary training of all the youth of 
the empire. The next great difficulty was the provision to be 
made for the samurai, or military class, which through so 
many centuries had practically dominated the empire. This 
was overcome by retiring the members of the class on pensions 
to be paid them annually; and subsequently, when the 
productive classes of the country complained of injustice 
in being taxed to support an unproductive and now almost 
useless portion of the population, the government compounded 
with the samurai by paying them at once a specified amount in 
liquidation of all claims, thus relieving the administration of a 
heavy annual draft on its exchequer. But perhaps the great- 
est difficulty of all was to provide an adequate supply of 
money for the extraordinary expenses of the government 
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during its transition period. It is not claimed that in the 
performance of this most difficult task the Japanese have been 
uniformly suecessful, or that they have invariably adopted the 
best measures to accomplish their object; and yet it is cer- 
tainly creditable to them to be able to state that after an 
administrative experience of at least twenty years, during 
which period most of the extraordinary disbursements of the 
government have been completed, the entire foreign debt of 
the nation is only about eleven millions of dollars, the balance 
of the estimated debt being simply the depreciation of the 
national paper currency, which is entirely in the hands of the 
Japanese. It should be stated, moreover, that in the extra- 
ordinary expenses during the period just referred to are 
included the enormous cost of suppressing two rebellions, one 
of which was of so formidable a character that to it the gov- 
ernment, in all probability, would have succumbed if it had not 
been for the help it most opportunely derived from the modern 
appliances of steamer and telegraph at its command. To these 
gratifying evidences of national growth and prosperity we 
may add the gradual removal of the anti-Christian prejudices 
which at one time seemed to place an impassable barrier be- 
tween Japan and Christian nations. To destroy those distor- 
tions and caricatures of Christianity which had taken possession 
of the Japanese mind it was only necessary to present the 
truth. The lives and instructions of Christian missionaries, 
and, more than all, the study of the sacred Scriptures, recently 
for the first time translated into the Japanese language, have 
been quite sufficient to enable the Japanese to appreciate the 
beneficent spirit of Christianity and the wonderful character 
of its Divine Founder, whom many of them have already 
learned to acknowledge as “ my Lord and my God.” 

Japan, with her thirty-four millions of inhabitants, is now 
knocking for admittance at the gate of Christendom. She is the 
first one of the great nations of Asia to break away voluntarily 
from the old Asiatic ideas and seek to place herself in harmony 
with modern European thought and civilization. What she 
has hitherto accomplished in the career of progress on which 
she has entered affords ample evidence at once of her sincerity 
and of her ability to discharge the duties of the high position 
to which she aspires. The geographical situation of Japan, 
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the character of her people, and the spirit of inquiry develop- 
ing among other Asiatic races, together with its evident drift 
toward modern civilization—all these considerations indicate at 
once the paramount importance and promise of Japan’s present 
attitude, and the far-reaching influence her example will exert 
throughout the Far East. Under such circumstances it cer- 
tainly is extremely desirable that the present disposition of 
Japan, and the advances she is now making in the direction of 
cosmopolitan intercourse and responsibilities, shall be responded 
to at least in a friendly and liberal spirit by the professedly 
Christian nations of the world. We indicate only what is 
generally known in circles conversant with affairs in the Far 
East, when we state that for some years past Japan has felt 
aggrieved by the continuance, in her treaties with Western 
nations, of certain stipulations inconsistent with, and, as she 
avers, in violation of, her rights as an independent nation. It 
is only just to Japan to state, in this connection, that, while 
presenting the foregoing grievance, she at the same time 
admits the expediency of inserting the stipulations now com- 
plained of in the treaties when first formed. Assenting to 
this, however, she claims that, in view of the rapid advance- 
ment since the original formation of the treaties, the time has 
fully come when the stipulations, being no longer necessary, 
should be canceled. 

The first stipulation in the treaties of which Japan now com- 
plains is what is popularly designated the extra-territoriality 
clanse—a clause which provides that the citizens or subjects of 
Western nations having treaties with Japan shall be subject, 
during the period of their residence in the latter country, not 
to the laws of Japan but to the laws of their respective coun- 
tries. The principle underlying this stipulation, as is well 
known, was not asserted for the first time by Western nations 
when the treaties with Japan were formed. When Christian 
powers began to negotiate treaties with non-Christian powers, 
as Turkey, China, ete., it was believed that, in view of the laws 
of those non-Christian nations, and the imperfect administra- 
tion under them, it was neither prudent nor safe to intrust to 
such protection the persons and property of their citizens or 
subjects who for business or other purposes might desire to 
reside, for a time, within the territory of the aforesaid non- 
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Christian States. When the treaties with Japan were nego- 
tiated, the Western high-contracting powers, in accordance with 
the precedents established in regard to this subject, inserted 
the extra-territoriality clause, and these clauses remain in the 
treaties to the present day. In support of their request for 
the rescission of these stipulations, which they have come to 
consider derogatory and unjust, the Japanese urge that by the 
adoption of the Code Napoleon as the laws of the empire, 
and by placing the administration of these laws under the 
supervision of g commission comprising eminent jurists from 
Western countries, they have given every guarantee that can 
reasonably be demanded of them for the due protection of all 
foreigners who may reside within the territory of the empire. 
It is difficult to conceive in what respect the foregoing request 
of the Japanese Government, with reference to this important 
subject, is not equitable and just. Another stipulation in the 
treaties, of which the Japanese complain, is the clause which 
fixes the tariff of duties to be levied by their government on 
the exports and imports of the empire, and provides that no 
change of the tariff shall be made without the knowledge and 
consent of the original high-contracting parties. The Japanese 
urge, in support of their request for the abrogation of this 
stipulation, that while the condition of their country, at the 
time the first treaties were formed, may have rendered -such a 
provision expedient and necessary, the circumstances have now 
entirely changed; the empire has become firmly established 
on its new basis; its laws are now entirely in harmony with 
these of Western nations; it has fully demonstrated its ability 
to administer its own affairs ; and consequently, that to deprive 
the Japanese Government of the power to regulate its own 
commerce is every way prejudicial to its interests, and utterly 
inconsistent with its dignity as a sovereign and independent 
State. The pertinency and force of the foregoing considera- 
tions can be readily appreciated. It would seem, indeed, that 
the best and only adequate reply that can be offered by the 
other high-contracting parties to the modest claim of the 
J apanese with regard to the point now before us, is to give to 
it at once their unreserved and hearty assent. Before leaving 
this portion of our subject we desire to support most earnestly 
the recommendation contained in the recent message from the: 
Fourtu Serres, Vor. XXXIV.—28 
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President of the United States suggesting the immediate 
return to the Japanese Government of the unclaimed balance 
of the so-called “indemnity fund” now lying in the treasury 
of the United States. It is said that the delay which has oc- 
curred in reference to this matter has been caused by certain 
‘legal.or technical difficulties connected with fhe case. We are 
not aware how many or how formidable these difficulties may 
be, but we trust and believe it will not be found impossible or 
inexpedient for a great Christian nation to devise some suit- 
able method by which to perform an act of sheer justice to 
another great nation with which it sustains treaty relations. 
We do not wish it to be understood, from our reference to the 
indemnity question in this connection, that the Japanese Gov- 
ernment has ever requested the return of the money to which 
we have just referred. The Government of Japan will never 
prefer such a request, but in all probability will gratefully 
accept the amount, when tendered to her, as an expression of 
good-will and sympathy on the part of the Government of the 
United States. 

If evidence is desired as to the sincerity of Japan in her 
present progression, and her ability to perform the task she 
has undertaken, it is.only necessary to refer to what she has 
already accomplished since .entering on her career of progress. 
During the brief period of ‘twenty-seven years, as has been 
already intimated in the opening paragraph of this article, 
Japan has to a great extent remodeled her government and 
laws, together with her political and social institutions. Rail- 
roads, steamers, telegraphs, together with improved appliances 
for manufactures, mining, agriculture, ete., have been intro- 
duced. A mint has been established by which the precious 
metals are coined in a manner that challenges admiration. <A 
system of general education, with provisions of the most 
liberal character, is now in operation throughout the empire. 
The productions of the country are steadily increasing ; new 
lines of industry are developing, and commerce is growing 
quite as fast as could be expected under existing treaty stipu- 
lations. Public sentiment representing all classes of society 
has, to an extent that could not have been anticipated, ceased 
to be Asiatic, and is rapidly becoming European and Chris- 
tian. Even with regard to religious matters, where, in most 
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countries, ignorance and fanaticism have never failed to in- 
trench themselves for a last desperate struggle with advancing 
intelligence, the Government of Japan has adopted the policy 
of neutrality, thus relegating this momentous question to the 
conscience of the individual, and affording, in the main, a fair 
field and equal opportunities to each of the great religious 
bodies operating in the empire. But the triumphs of peace 
have not been the only victories won by the Japanese Govern- 
ment during the period now under review. From time imme- 
morial, among the Japanese, the ultimate appeal with regard 
to all controverted points had been to the sword—the verdict 
had usually been written in blood. It was not to be expected 
that a resolute and persistent effort to substitute the pen for 
the sword as the defender of rights, and reason and law for 
violence and war, as the tribunal of ultimate arbitrament, 
would meet with immediate and universal acceptance in Japan. 
To disband, as it were, the Samurai class, constituting prac- 
tically a yast standing army, and transfer its disarmed mem- 
bers to the rank of private citizens or subjects, was an enter- 
prise the difficulties and dangers of which might well appall 
the most daring spirit. As we now calmly review the events 
of the past four years, it is impossible not to admire the 
courage and statesmanship of the men who could initiate and 
execute such a radical reform. The assassination of Okubo, 
the daring attempt to assassinate Iwakura, and the two formi- 
dable outbursts of popular violence known respectively as the 
Saga and Satsuma rebellions, show the terrible character of 
the dangers to which we have referred, A government which 
has achieved successes like these we are now considering has 
certainly demonstrated its ability to administer the affairs of a 
great nation, and may confidently anticipate a cordial welcome, 
at no distant day, to the comity of Christian States. 

We cannot close this article without presenting an aspect of 
the subject which must, we think, appeal directly and power- 
fully to every member and branch of the Church of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Japan presents to-day the unparalleled example 
of a great non-Christian nation awaiting, in a voluntarily as- 
sumed attitude of expectant receptivity, the advent of the 
Christian religion. Shintoism, Confucianism, and Buddhism 
have all been tried by her, and have been found wanting. She 
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has now obtained some knowledge of Christianity. She sees 
that Christianity is the great moral power of the world—that 
Christian nations are, every-where, the chief factors in human 
civilization and progress. She has learned that Christianity 
reveals truths after which her highest minds have long been 
vainly groping ; that it offers freely to every believer the rest 
and joy for which, through the ages of the past, her weary and 
heavy-laden ones have been seeking; and that it saves perfectly 
and forever all who comply with its requirements. She has 
ascertained, moreover, that the provisions and invitation of the 
Gospel are for all races; and that the Saviour of the world has 
commanded his people to preach the glad tidings of his salva- 
tion to every creature. Inspired by the hopes legitimately 
excited by these glorious truths, and not questioning for a mo- 
ment the willingness of Christians to yield cheerful and swift 
obedience to the command of their Lord, Japan now awaits the 
Christian missionary. 

The recent suecess of Christian missionary efforts in Japan 
has been extremely gratifying. In 1859 the first Protestant 
missionaries commenced their labors in the empire; but, in 
consequence of the disturbed condition of affairs and the re- 
strictions of the government, it was not till 1869 that it was 
practicable to engage publicly in efforts for the proclamation 
of the Gospel. The first church of Japanese converts (Prot- 
estant) was organized March 10, 1872, in Yokohama, and com- 
prised ten members under the care of a native ordained pastor. 
During the ten years that have elapsed since the organization 
of that church the number of Christian church-members in 
Japan has increased to over three thousand; a rapidly increas- 
ing corps of trained and devoted native preachers has been 
raised up; Christian schools have been established ; two relig- 
ious periodicals are published; Christian churches and com- 
munities have been formed in many of the principal cities and 
provinces of the empire ; the traditional prejudices against the 
Christian religion have been to a great extent removed. The 
scriptures of the New Testament and portions of the Old Tes- 
tament have been translated into the Japanese language and 
extensively circulated; a Christian literature is growing up; 
the influence of Christian truth is permeating all classes of 
society ; some of the officers of government are members of 
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Christian Churches, others recognize the excellence of Chris- 
tianity, while none of them, as far as we know, are fanatical, 
persecuting heathen. The government, by its attitude of re- 
ligious neutrality, is opening the way for Christianity, and 
practically favors it. The people, in some portions of the 
country, have already pulled down their heathen temples and 
destroyed their idols, while every-where respectful treatnient 
and attentive hearing are accorded the Christian missionary. 
With regard at least to spiritual matters, the Japanese are 
now at sea, and will inevitably drift with the strongest cur- 
rent. It is entirely probable that during the coming ten or 
twenty years the religious faith and institutions of the Jap- 
anese will be molded and settled for an unlimited future. 

In view of what has just been stated, it certainly is at once 
pertinent and important for us to inquire, What are the influ- 
ences now operating in Japan which are likely to affect the 
religious character of her people? The answer to this inquiry 
will show, we think, that, while there is ground for hope, 
there is, at the same time, serious occasion for solicitude and 
alarm. It is unquestionably true, in the first place, that some 
of the most brilliant and progressive minds in Japan, intoxi- 
cated, as it were, by their contact with modern civilization, 
seem inclined to adopt latitudinarian, if not atheistic, views in 
regard to religious matters. They read with avidity, either in 
the original or translated form, the works of foreign writers 
who inculeate such opinions ; and we shall not be charged with 
uncharitableness when we state frankly that their tendency in 
the direction of these sentiments has been accelerated by the 
example and teaching of some of the Western scholars whom 
the Japanese Government has employed to assist and direct in 
her educational work. We remark, in the second place, that 
the missionaries of the Roman Catholic and the Russo-Greek 
branches of the Church of Christ are occupying the field in 
force, and are prosecuting their work, the former with the 
trained wisdom of veterans, the latter with the dashing enthu- 
siasm of neophytes in the missionary service, while both of 
them have at command apparently inexhaustible resources and 
appliances. It is not our purpose or desire to act the part of 
an alarmist; and yet a conscientious regard for the interests 
involved compels us to state as our profound conviction that, 
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in our judgment, the magnitude of the dangers to which we 
have just referred, and, consequently, the extreme gravity of 
the situation in Japan, are not adequately appreciated by the 
friends and supporters of Christian missions who are connected 
with the Protestant Churches in the United States and Europe. 

The influence of Protestant Christianity is the last plastic 
power operating in Japan to which we shall now refer. It is, 
to say the least, an interesting historic coincidence that, while 
the conquering Iyeyasu was stamping out what he supposed to 
be the last vestiges of Romanism in Japan, the Mayflower was 
bearing her precious freight across the Atlantic to found a 
nation of truth-loving, liberty-proclaiming patriots and heroes 
whose descendants, in due process of time, should carry to 
Japan a purer form of the religious faith she once destroyed. 
Enjoying complete immunity, on the one hand, from the tra- 
ditional hatred against Romanism, and, on the other hand, 
from the fear of political complications with the Russo-Greek 
agents, cherished by the Japanese people, the missionaries of 
Protestant Christianity entered Japan under conditions excep- 
tionally favorable. It is not surprising, therefore, that Prot- 
estantism, though somewhat tardy in entering the field, should 
be warmly welcomed by the Japanese, and should already give 
cheering promise of eminent success in leading them to Christ. 
Many reasons, each valid in its way, may be assigned for the 
success of Protestant missions in Japan, and all, doubtless, 
have contributed to the grand result; but the one considera- 
tion which, in this connection, we wish to emphasize beyond 
every other, is that Protestant missionaries, in the main, guided 
by conscientious convictions as well as by denominational in- 
stincts and antecedents, have, from the outset, endeavored to 
preach to the Japanese, as absolutely necessary to their salva- 
tion, the Gospel, the whole Gospel, and nothing but the Gos- 
pel. While we may not expect that the conflict of truth with 
error will ever cease during the period of human probation, 
there is every reason to believe that in Japan what may, per- 
haps, be termed the crucial struggle, that is, the struggle which 
shall decide, at least for the department of morals and religion, 
the vital question—Who is master /—will be short, sharp, and 
decisive. The Japanese mind is swift, radical, and fearless in 
its logical movements. It cannot brook delay. Action is inev- 
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itable. Years have already elapsed since heathenism in Japan 
received its crushing blow. The heart of the nation, weary of 
its burdens, longs for rest and comfort. To whom shall it go? 

The time, we think, has fully come when Christian nations 
should accord to Japan the same rights they accord to any other 
treaty power, and should cordially extend to her practical sym- 
pathy and assistance, when desired, in her efforts to prepare 
herself for acting an honorable part in the great family of 
Christian states. It is also high time that the Church of Christ, 
in all lands, should respond promptly and magnanimously to 
Japan’s appeal for spiritual enlightenment and help. 





Art. II—AMERICAN LUTHERANS AND THEIR 
DIVISIONS. 


Tue Lutherans, though strong in numbers, have not impressed 
their importance upon the people of our country as firmly as 
Churches which have less than half their numerical strength. 
The comparative obscurity in which they exist is not to be 
accounted for by saying their communion has but recently 
planted itself among us. It is a fact which, perhaps, many 
do not know, that Lutheran service was celebrated in this 
country almost as early in the seventeenth century as the 
Congregational or Dutch Reformed, as we shall presently see. 
It is true, however, that while Lutherans may count nearly 
two centuries and a half since their first church was built 
in America, the great majority of those now reckoned as 
communicants are new to our country, new to its language, 
new to its customs, and have not yet become assimilated with 
its population. In religion they occupy a position apart. 
They have neither fallen into the current of Protestant life, 
nor formed an antagonistic tide like the Roman Catholics. 
They have no close or cordial connection with the Evangelical 
Alliance, nor sympathy with its objects. The great body of 
them have no bonds of fellowship with other Protestants ; their 
pulpits are not open to other ministers; their altars are not 
free to other communicants. They believe that they constitute 
the true Church of Christ, and that the rest of Protestantism is 
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made up of sects more or less steeped in error, with whom fellow- 
ship would be dangerous. They are not more separate from 
the world than from other denominations. They have no part 
or representation in our general literature, nor have they de- 
veloped an extensive denominational literature of their own to 
carry their influence beyond their ecclesiastical limits. If, 
therefore, they have not received the attention tu which their 
numbers,* their work, and their importance entitle them, it 
will not require long or difficult search to find the causes; nor 
do the causes involve a lack of due regard for the obligations 
of Christian fellowship by other denominations. These obliga- 
tions are more generally and conscientiously recognized in this 
age of the Evangelical Alliance than in any age, perhaps, 
since the days of the early Church, and it would be a reproach 
to our Protestant Christianity if such sturdy defenders of our 
common faith as are the Lutherans should be made to feel un- 
welcome in association with the Evangelical Churches. Their 
isolation is of their own choice. For reasons which to them 
are good and sufficient, the majority of Lutherans in the Unit- 
ed States have decided that fellowship with other denomina- 
tions is neither to be sought nor accepted; that it is neither a 
duty nor a privilege; and that it offers no advantages so indis- 
pensable as the approval of their own consciences. There is 
a minority, however, represented by the General Synod, who, 
though distinctively Lutheran, believe that pure Lutheranism 
can be preserved without absolute withdrawal from association 
with other branches of the Church of Christ. Dr. 8. 8. 
Schmucker helped heartily in organizing the American branch 
of the Evangelical Alliance, and Dr. F. W. Conrad t+ bore 
fraternal greetings to the National Congregational Council held 
some years ago in Detroit; and the body to which they be- 
longed—the General Synod-—has officially declared (1869) that 
its “principles not merely allow, but demand, fraternal rela- 
tions with all Evangelical Christians.” 

Lutherans were among the earliest immigrants to our shores. 
Only a few years after the landing of the Pilgrims, followers 
of the great German reformer began to arrive in New York 

* They aggregate nearly 740,000. 


+ Dr. Schmucker is dead; Dr. Conrad is editor of the oldest Lutheran journal 
in this country, “The Lutheran Observer,” published in English in Philadelphia. 
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from Holland; but their countrymen of the Reformed faith 
were not at all tolerant, and sought to suppress their worship 
by fines and imprisonment. It was Dutch against Dutch, and 
we may be sure that the weaker party was no more willing to 
yield than was the dominant party to tolerate. Dominies 
Megapolensis and Drisius, of the Reformed faith, wrote, in 
1657, of the arrival in New Amsterdam of the Rev. John E. 
Goetwater, Lutheran, to the “especial discontent and disap- 
pointment of the congregation of this place.” Owing to this 
fact, Mr. Goetwater’s stay was short. Nevertheless, “the 
snake,” as the dominies wickedly called the Lutheran faith, 
was “already” in their “bosom,” and, in spite of their efforts 
to remove it, it remained there till the English conquest of 
1664, when its right to a permanent lodgment was conceded 
and protected. Twenty years before Goetwater’s fruitless 
voyage to New Amsterdam, a colony of Swedish Lutherans 
had been planted on the shores of the Delaware, and they had 
built the first Lutheran church in America in Fort Christina, 
(Wilmington, Del.,) a year after their arrival.* Other and 
smaller colonies settled at various dates along the Atlantic coast. 
Thus the Lutheran form of worship was used in the earliest 
Protestant settlements in our country, and our respected co- 
religionists are honorably connected with the first chapters of 
the “history of the people of America. The first Lutheran 
pastor in the colonies was the Rev. Reorus Torkillus, who 
served the Fort Christina congregation from 1638 to 1643 os 
and the first ordination took place in 1703. It was about this 
time that the German immigration began. Previously the 
Lutheran colonists had come chiefly from’Holland and Swe- 
den. With the advent of the Germans began those difficul- 
ties with which the builders at Babel were confused and dis- 
heartened—difficulties from which the Lutheran communion 
has not been free for an instant, from which they have suf- 
fered almost incomputable losses, and against which they are 
contending now. When Henry Melchior Muhlenberg, who is 


* Dr. H. E. Jacobs, paper on “History and Progress of the Lutheran Church 
in the United States.” Proceedings of First Free Lutheran Diet. J. F. Smith, 
Philadelphia, 1878. 

+It is claimed that the second pastor, Campanius, was the first Protestant to 
preach to the Indians. 
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sometimes called the Father of the American Lutheran Church, 
arrived from Europe in the seventeenth century, he found con- 
gregations scattered from Maine to the Carolinas, and composed 
of such heterogeneous elements, in some instances, that the pas- 
tor was required to preach in the Dutch, German, Swedish, and 
English tongues. Muhlenberg’s work was chiefly a work of or- 
ganization, of supervision, of unification, and of revivification. 
Colonists, absorbed in the arduous duties of creating homes for 
themselves, providing for their families, and protecting their 
persons and possessions from sudden destruction, needed to be 
pressed to the performance of their religious obligations. He 
had the assistance of able and zealous men from Halle, and to- 
gether they organized the first synod, the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania, in 1748. The Swedes and Germans, however, 
did not coalesce, and as the demand for English preaching in- 
creased in the Swedish population beyond the possible supply, 
it became quite common, in some neighborhoods, to secure the 
occasional services of pastors of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. Indeed, the relations between the two denominations 
were of a very fraternal and intimate character. Lutherans 
performed many pleasant offices for their Episcopal friends ; 
but the result was thé incorporation, finally, of the Swedish 
Lutheran Churches in Pennsylvania and Delaware* into the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, with whose form of government 
that of the Church of Sweden was in substantial agreement. 
“Episcopal ministers first became the assistants of the Lu- 
theran pastors. The charters were first altered so as to allow 
the services of either Lutheran or Episcopal pastors; and the 
Lutheran name at length disappeared altogether.” + The Swedes 
had been disappointed in procuring an episcopacy of their own, 
and the measures employed to bring them into a union with 
the Germans were probably not purely persuasive. It is re- 
markable that Dr. Krauth and others seek to explain these in- 
terchanges of denominational courtesy, which are not at all in 
fashion now, in such a way as to vindicate the Lutheranism 
of the Fathers, and the present position of the stricter schools. 
They say the idea prevailed in that period, on both sides, that 
the Lutheran and Protestant Episcopal Churches were in 
accord on fundamentals, and differed only in nationality and 
* The Rev. C. F. Welden in First Free Lutheran Diet. + Dr. Jacobs. 
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language; and the Lutherans, in admitting Episcopal ministers 
to the functions of pastors in their churches, simply acted on 
that idea. It seems strange that it should be deemed neces- 
sary to find some motive for these acts other than the natural 
one of Christian brotherliness ; but this would not be regarded 
as good Lutheranism by the stricter Lutherans. But what are 
we to think of the further explanation that it was thought in 
those times that Lutheranism “ needed no future in [the] En- 
glish language,” * and therefore as fast as the Swedes became 
Americanized they recognized’ the Episcopal communion as 
their church home. This was not Lutheranism such as vre- 
vails to-day ; it was simply apostasy. 

This question of language has been a sorely troublesome one, 
as I have already said, from the first almost till now, and the 
most disastrous results have been caused by obstinate ad- 
herence to the German tongue. The Germans were proud of 
their language, and were so fondly attached to it that some of 
them even entertained the absurd idea of giving it to their 
adopted country. The ritual, the confession, the catechism, 
the literature of their religion, were in the language in which 
Luther wrote with the ability, the skill, and the grace of a 
master. They believed, as we have®already seen, that Lu- 
theranism had a peculiar and inseparable connection with the 
German ; and they could not see how their faith could be sue- 
cessfully voiced in the English. It surely must lose something 
of its power, purity, and glory in the translation. They thought 
that if they could retain the language of their native country, 
their religion could also be retained and perpetuated, and thus 
lasting and tender ties to scenes and associations in the dear 
old Fatherland would be formed. It was a fond, fascinating 
dream from which there has been a sorrowful awakening. 
They could rigorously insist that the services in their churches 
should be wholly in the German; in some localities where they 
were in the majority they could even have the teaching in the 
public schools in that tongue; but while their children studied 
in German, worshiped in German in the church, and recited 
the catechism in German, they had playmates who spoke En- 
glish, and they learned and used it in spite of all precautions. 
When they were old enough to go into business they found it 

* Dr. C. P. Krauth in First Free Lutheran Diet. 
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indispensable. The result was heavy losses to the Church. 
Those who had become Americanized would not use one lan- 
guage in family and business relations during the week and go 
to church to hear service in another on Sunday. They natur- 
ally sought churches in which there was English preaching. 
If there had not been a constant influx of immigrants from 
Germany Lutheranism would have disappeared in America.* 
The struggle between the English and German elements in the 
churches became a determined one at the beginning of the 
present century. The Ministerium of Pennsylvania, which 
was then one of three synods, gave notice to those who were 
constantly demanding that preaching in English should be 
provided, that it must continue to be a German-speaking synod, 
and would entertain no proposition making necessary the use 
of any other language in its meetings and transactions. This 
was in 1805. In the following year the first English Church 
in Pennsylvania was established by a secession from a German 
congregation in Philadelphia where the seceders had been re- 
peatedly voted down in their efforts to secure English service. 
The Anglicizing process had gone on more rapidly in the synod 
of New York, in which there was a considerable Dutch ele- 
ment and few recent @erman immigrants. It was almost en- 
tirely English as early as 1815.¢ But even after the eyes of 
the Germans were opened to the inevitable, they could not 
gracefully yield ; they would not say to those who thought it 
too much to be asked to learn the German for the special pur- 
pose of church worship, “ Go in peace, and God’s blessing go 
with you; form English congregations, and we will help you all 
we can.” They needs must show a hostile spirit. There were 
some very bitter contests, and the English worshipers were 
treated like renegades. Even yet there is considerable feeling 
in some of the general bodies against those who abandon the 
German. Mr. D. Luther, in a paper read in the First Free 
Lutheran Diet, (1877,) says that this opposition “has in a great 
measure ceased,” but he adds: 

English Lutheran churches have greatly multiplied and grown 
strong ; German churches have also greatly increased and — 


pered. But why this continued jealousy and hostility? Why 
this never-ending and bitter controversy with which our weekly 


* Dr. C. P. Krauth, in First Free Lutheran Diet. + Dr. Jacobs. 
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and monthly publications are so filled? Why these numerous 
divisions, these rival institutions and agencies, to carry on the 
work of the Church? You may cry Peace, Peace, but there is 
no peace; the corroding ulcer, though cicatrized, is not healed, 
. .. . For upward of one hundred years has the Church in this 
country bled and suffered from it; for all that long time has it 
been agitated, distracted, and divided. 

The German Reformed Church has suffered considerable 
losses in the same way; and the English-speaking denomina- 
tions have received into their respective folds thousands upon 
thousands of members who are either immigrants or the de- 
scendants of immigrants belonging chiefly to the Lutheran Com- 
munion. The Methodist Episcopal Church has a German- 
speaking and Scandinavian constituency of 52,500 members, be- 
sides the thousands who are a generation or two removed from 
Germany and Lutheranism and mingle indistinguishably with 
the masses of the Church. The Presbyterians, the Baptists, 
and other denominations have likewise a large number of Ger- 
man communicants, and there are also bodies like the Evan- 
gelical Association, the United Brethren in Christ, the Church 
of God, the Tunkers, etc., which have built themselves up with 
the German element at the expense chiefly of the Lutheran 
Church. I do not suppose, however, ‘that these losses have 
occurred through active proselytism. The opposition to En- 
glish preaching among the German Lutherans drove no incon- 
siderable number, as we have already seen, into other churches ; 
others came naturally under the influence of Episcopalianism, 
Methodism, Presbyterianism, ete., and yielded to it; and many 
were found in a neglected condition spiritually, and gathered 
in by missionaries. They have been cordially welcomed into 
all the Churches, and are recognized as most faithful, devoted, 
and (though generally poor) liberal members. 

It has been the misfortune of the Lutherans to have a very 
inadequate ministerial force. In the colonial days they looked 
to Europe for pastors, and societies were formed to supply the 
demand, but their resources were insufficient, and many flocks 
were broken up and scattered because there were no shepherds 
for them. They were in a land, in the language of an appeal 
to Halle, in 1773, “full of sects and heresy, without ministers 
and teachers, schools, churches, and books.” Those who vol- 
unteered to come found the field a hard one. The congrega- 
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tions were poor, and a pastor could not expect to confine his 
ministrations to any one of them ; he must serve several. The 
prospect of providing endowed institutions to train young 
men for the ministry was, at any time during last century, a very 
dim one. The immigrants were largely of the peasant class, 
and could not raise the necessary funds. Toward the close of 
last century a one-third interest was secured in Franklin Col- 
lege, Lancaster; but attachment to the German operated al- 
most as strongly as poverty against the founding of any great 
institution, and the Church had neither college nor seminary 
under its.control, save the Hartwick Seminary, in New York, 
begun in 1815, “ until full twenty-five years of the present cen- 
tury had elapsed.” * It was half a century after the first ordina- 
tion (1703) before a second was put upon record, and licen- 
tiates were numerous at no time in that century. If ministers 
could have been produced in sufficient numbers it is doubtful 
if many could have been supported. Only fifty years ago the 
president of the Synod of Virginia, speaking of the many des- 
titute congregations, said an increase of ministers could give no 
-relief, for “ our ministers are literally beggared as soon as they 
let go their secular resources and throw themselves upon the 
bounty of the Church.” + This bit of Lutheran history is not 
at all unlike chapters in the annals of other denominations in 
this country. The two Reformed Churches—the Dutch and 
German—the Presbyterian, the Episcopal, and other commun- 
ions, suffered for want of an adequate ministerial supply which 
Holland, Germany, England, and Scotland could not furnish, 
but they were able to open training institutions to meet this 
want long before the Lutherans were delivered from their 
difficulties. Methodism came forward at a critical time in the 
religious history of the country with a system admirably, nay, 
providentially, fitted for the exigency. What would that his- 
tory have been without the abounding successes of Wesley’s 
followers ? 

The synodical system, which began with the organization of 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania in 1748, developed slowly 


* President Sadtler, of Muhlenberg Cnllege, in a paper read before Second Free 
Lutheran Diet, held in 1878. Lutheran Publication Society, Philadelphia, 1879. 

+ The Lutheran Church in Virginia. The Rev. D. M. Gilbert, Newmarket, Va., 
1876, Pp. 83, 34. 
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until the formation of the General Synod in 1820, in which 
four synods were concerned. The need of some central body 
to draw the churches, through their respective synods, closer 
together; to promote unity in doctrine and practice; and to 
devise measures for the protection and development of the 
general interests of the denomination, was pressing ; but these 
objects could not be fully secured because the co-operation was 
not complete. There were two synods which did not unite in 
the organization of the General Synod. The Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania withdrew in 1823, in deference to the fear of its 
congregations tliat there was to be an increase of ecclesiastical 
power ; in 1825 it was divided ; in 1853 it returned to the Gen- 
eral Synod; in 1864 it withdrew; in 1866 it helped to organ- 
ize the General Council; it has also passed through many 
other vicissitudes. Other synods have a similar history. Now 
they are in association, now independent; controversy arises 
and division follows; new synods come into existence and 
others go out; some withdraw from one general body to join 
another; now two synods quarrel with each other; now they 
unite in one. Amid all these bewildering changes one prin- 
ciple may be considered to have been firmly established: that 
of the sovereignty of the synods; and we get a faint idea of 
the confusion which would follow in the political world the 
adoption of the doctrine of State rights. The General Synod 
has, at no time since its organization, represented the whole 
Church ; nor, as a matter, of course, has any of the other gen- 
eral bodies ; but for a period of about forty-five years it had 
the support of the majority of the churches and ministers. At 
the time of its greatest numerical strength, 1860, it had two- 
thirds of the Lutheran communicants in the country, or 164,000 
out of 245,000. The remaining 81,000 were divided among 
independent synods, each of which believed that it more nearly 
represented true Lutheranism than the General Synod or any 
of its fellow synods. In the decade following 1860, the Gen- 
eral Synod suffered severely from two distinct divisions which 
reduced its membership to 86,000 out of 850,000. The first 
was nota very serious division. It was caused by the civil war, 
and resulted in the organization of the General Synod, (South,) 
which has never counted more than 19,000 members. The 
second division marks an epoch in the history of American 
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Lutheranism, and deserves careful consideration. To get: a 
proper understanding of it we must go back far enough to strike 
the two tendencies leading to the separation at a point near 
their origin. 

I have said little about the doctrinal phases of early Luther- 
anism in this country. The episode of the loss of the Swedish 
churches, and the general opposition to the English tongue, 
were given as one of the results of a narrow view of the char- 
acter and destiny of Lutheranism; but they also have a doc- 
trinal significance. It was held that Luther had, under divine 
guidance, perfected a doctrinal, catechetical, iid liturgical sys- 
tem which explained and expressed the truth of Scripture 
fully and faithfully, and that in the German and its cognates 
only could the teachings of this system be adequately and 
accurately imparted. They saw that many denominations used 
the English, and they honestly believed that it produced the 
sects and the heresy with which they were surrounded. They 
had an intense desire that the Church, as Luther left it, should 
be handed down to their descendants, and be preserved forever 
in its purity. They resisted, therefore, the influences of En- 
glish churches, society, language, and literature as long as 
possible ; and when they saw that defeat was inevitable they 
began to yield on the question of language, but cultivated 
assiduously a stricter adherence to the doctrines of the Church, 
and a more exclusive denominationalism. The spirit of this 
tendency has been, from the first, of a foreign character. The 
other tendency may be considered as American in its type. 
There were some who broke early and easily with the tradi- 
tions and tongue of the fatherland, and not only accepted 
American institutions, political and social, but allowed them- 
selves to be influenced in their religious ideas by the views of 
the people with whom they were surrounded. When White- 
field and the Tennents were rousing the Churches with their 
revival meetings, these Lutherans did not regard them as dan- 
gerous fanatics ; but some of the stricter confessionaliate of the 
present refer with no feeling of satisfaction to the participation 
of ministers of other denominations in Lutheran services. 
There were, of course, but few Lutheran books in the English, 
and consequently Episcopal, Presbyterian, and Methodist lit- 
erature found its way into Lutheran homes, and was one of 
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the influences which broke down denominational exclusivism, 
and created a considerable degree of friendship, and even fel- 
lowship, between Lutherans and other Christians. The Minis- 
terium of New York was the first to yield to these influences, 
and to abate the requirements of strict Lutheranism. Though 
synodical constitutions usually made the acceptance of the 
Augsburg Confession a binding obligation, that of New York, 
adopted in 1816, only required as a condition of ordination 
that the candidate promise to teach faithfully, perform other 
ministerial duties, and regulate his “walk and conversation ” 
according to the Gospel. The Lutheranism of the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania was also called in question several years later, 
and there were practices in other synods which were consid- 
ered very lax by stricter bodies, like the Tennessee synod. It 
is a striking proof of the growth of what some Lutheran 
writers call “church consciousness,” that both of these minis- 
teriums are now marshaled with the stricter party represented 
by the General Council, and regard the General Synod as lack-- 
ing in churchliness. The differences in spirit, doctrine, and 
practice between the two parties whose development I have 
tried to follow proceed from differences of view in respect to 
the character of the Augsburg Confession and the form of sub-. 
scription thereto. The General Synod, which has shown from: 
the first the liberalizing effects of American influences, while: 
it has never failed in attachment to the Augsburg Confession, 
has regarded it as a human production liable to human errors, 
and hence has not thought it right to demand an unconditional 
acceptance of it. For many years its formulary of subscrip- 
tion ran thus: “ We believe that the fundamental doctrines of 
God’s word are taught in a manner substantially correct in the 
Augsburg Confession.” In 1864 it admitted to. membership. 
the Franckean Synod of New York, which, by the stricter 
party, was regarded as un-Lutheran and positively heretical, on: 
condition of its acceptance, at its next meeting, of “the doc- 
trinal articles of the Confession as a substantially correct exhi- 
bition of the fundamental doctrines of God’s word.” It had 
already adopted the constitution of the General Synod, but the: 
stricter party were not satisfied with this, and would have 
refused it admission until it had formally adopted the Confes- 
sion. The resolution granting admission was carried, and the: 
Fourts Srriss, Vout. XX XIV.—29 
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result was a division. The Ministerium of Pennsylvania with- 
<dlrew, and two years later assisted in the organization of the 
General Council, which, at its first meeting, in 1866, embraced 
eleven synods. By this division the General Synod lost nearly 
half its members, and a new and powerful Lutheran body 
came into existence. According to the statistics of 1882, the 
General Council has ten synods, with 191,325 members. Two 
others which maintain a semi-independent relation have 32,000 
members not included above. The General Synod embraces 
23 synods, with 124,798 members. 

The confessional basis of the General Council is quite strict, 
though, as we shall see presently, there is another organization 
which occupies far more advanced ground. This basis not 
only accepts the doctrines of the Augsburg Confession, but 
accepts the doctrines of the unaltered Augsburg Confession 
in its original sense; declares it to be in perfect accordance 
with the canonical Scriptures, and rejects the errors it con- 
demns. The other Lutheran symbols are also accepted as pure 
and scriptural statements of doctrine, namely, the Apology, the 
Schmaleald Articles, the Catechisms of Luther, and the Form- 
ula of Concord. Upon so strict a platform, and with a stead- 
ily increasing foreign constituency of a strict tendency, the 
Council has made considerable advances toward exclusivism. 
Some years ago it adopted a rule intended as a guard to the 
purity of its Lutheranism, declaring that “ Lutheran pulpits 
are for Lutheran ministers only, Lutheran altars for Lutheran 
communicants only.” When it was seen subsequently that 
this rule applied directly to the friendly relations which had 
long been maintained between the old Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania and an old synod of the Reformed (German) Church 
there was opposition to its enforcement, and the General 
Council for many years has been inquiring whether the rule is 
to be received in an “absolute” or “educative” sense; and 
Dr. C. P. Krauth, regarded as the ablest Lutheran writer in 
the United States, by official appointment prepared a series 
of 105 theses* on this simple question. As the General 
Council can only discuss and dispose of two or three of these 
theses at each annual session, the world may have to wait 
until some time in the first half of the next century for a final 


* Published in Philadelphia in 1877 in pamphlet. 
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decision. The Council imeludes two parties or tendencies, the 
stricter of which, under the lead of Dr. Krauth,* would 
renounce all fellowship with those not bearing the Lutheran 
name, also with those who do bear it if their Lutheranism is 
not of the approved sort. 

The General Synod has felt in some degree the force of the 
influences under which the General Council was developed, 
and its confessional basis now declares acceptance of the 
Augsburg Confession “as a correct exhibition of the funda- 
mental doctrines,” ete.; the word “substantially,” which, in 
the old formulary, qualified “correct,” having been eliminated. 
It does not, however, insist that its ministers shall accept the 
Confession as though it were divinely inspired. Dr. Ziegler, 
President of the Missionary Institute at Selinsgrove, Pa., 
declared in the Second Free Lutheran Diet that he could not 
accept the doctrines he understood the Confessions to teach of 
infant baptismal regeneration, and the real presence and oral 
reception of the body and blood of Christ in the Lord’s Sup- 
per, and others of the General Synod defended its tolerant 
position. It is American in spirit, thought, and usage; it 
believes in revivals of religion and the temperance reform ; it 
believes in fellowship with other denominations, and in great 
benevolences like the Tract and Bible Societies. According 
to Dr. Jacobs’ estimate, nine tenths of its members are de- 
scendants of immigrants of last century, while less than one 
half of the General Council are of this class. 

The immigration from Germany and Scandinavia in the last 
twenty-five or thirty years has been of vast proportions. Peo- 
ple from these countries have come to us by the hundred 
thousand, settling in the cities of the East, and pouring a 
steady stream into our Western States and Territories. In the 
opening of the vast country lying between the, Mississippi and 
the Rocky Mountains these immigrants are yeomen doing 
yeomen’s service. They are largely of the peasant class, and 
find in their adopted country opportunities and _ possibilities 
such as they never dreamed of in the fatherland. The nation 
welcomes them most cordially. They bring little wealth with 


*See Krauth’s “ Religion and Religionisms,” pamphlet published in Philadelphia 
in 1877. Also his paper before First Lutheran Diet on “ Rélations of Lutheran 
Church to the Denominations Around Us,” 
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them, but they bring what is really of greater value—industry, 
honesty, thrift, and strength of hand, of heart, and of will. 
What if they do adhere to the customs of their native land, 
and are, as some tell us, like colonies of eighteenth century 
people living in the midst of the civilization of the nineteenth 
century? What if they are strangers to modern appliances 
and methods of agriculture? What if they are ignorant peas- 
ants, obstinate and prejudiced? Their antiquated notions and 
customs, their ignorance and their prejudices, will vanish, for 
they are in a school where they cannot choose but be learners. 
They must mingle ere long indistinguishably in the great 
nation which receives and assimilates from all sources. 

This rich and full-flowing tide of population has affected 
the census of the American Lutheran Church as wonderfully 
as it has the census of the country. We must remember this 
very significant fact: that the Lutherans have been fully em- 
ployed in taking care of their own. They have not sought, 
either by their home mission agencies or the ordinary congre- 
gational methods, to reach the general population. Their 
English work has been solely among immigrants and descend- 
ants of immigrants chiefly of their own faith, and the utmost 
of their desire, probably, is to save what belongs to them. It 
is apparent, therefore, that, exclusive of the direct increase by 
the immigration of the past twenty-five or thirty years, the 
natural gains, for reasons already stated, were not exceptionally 
large. The Lutherans have not yet been able to make their 
statistical work an exact science,* but their figures are suffi- 
ciently correct for the purposes of this article. Let us see 
how they have increased since 1825: 

Communicants. Communicants, 
43,125 310,677 


60,791 + 559,119 
135,629 738,302 


It will be seen from this table that the gain of the last seven 
years is 179,183, or about 25,600 a year. The gain for the 


*The sources for statistical information are: ‘“ Lutherische Kalender,” Allen- 
town, Pa.; “Church Almanac,” Lutheran Book Store, Philadelphia; ‘ Luth- 
eran Almanac,” Lutheran Publication Society, Philadelphia; ‘“ Evangelical 
Lutheran Almanac,” Columbus, 0. 

+ These figures are for 1834. } For 1853. 
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preceding decade ending in 1875 was 248,442, or about 24,850 
a year. In the last seventeen years, therefore, the Lutherans 
have been increasing at the rate of 25,000 a year, and may now 
rightfully claim to stand fourth in the order of numerical 
strength among the Protestant denominational families of this 


country. 

The benefits of this immigration have not been enjoyed by 
the General Synod, for I have already stated that only one 
tenth of that body is estimated as foreign by Dr. Jacobs; nor 
has the General Synod, South, been increased by them. The 
General Council has had a large share of them, its constituency 
being more than one half foreign. This body is trying an ex- 
periment which is attended with great difficulties; it is endeav- 
oring to serve the interests of Germans, Danes, Swedes, Norwe- 
gians, and English-speaking members, and to bind them together 
underacommon bond. The independent synods are chiefly com- 
posed of foreign-born communicants. They aggregate, exclusive 
of the Ohio Synod, more than 66,000, but it will require too 
much space to describe them. The great bulk of Lutheran 
immigration has gone to swell the rising numbers of the Sy- 
nodical Conference, which represents the highest development 
to which Lutheranism has attained in this or any other country. 
This body, which was organized so late as 1872, consists almost 
entirely of immigrants, its native-born members not exceeding 
perhaps one-twentieth * of its communicants, who number, ac- 
cording to the returns for 1882, no less than 298,389.+ In- 
cluding baptized infants and catechumens, the Conference, in 
1881, had 554,505 souls, distributed among six synods. Two 
of the synods—those of Missouri and Ohio—called Joint Sy- 
nods, are peculiar. The Missouri Joint Synod extends over a 
large part of the country, and is divided into twelve districts. 
The Ohio Joint Synod also embraces a large territory and con- 
sists of five districts. This peculiarity is due to the fact that 
these bodies had existed previously as independent synods— 
that of Ohio for fifty-four years, and that of Missouri for 
twenty-five—and, representing certain types of Lutheranism, 
had extended themselves beyond the ordinary limits of synod- 
ical organization. 


* Dr. H. E. Jacobs. + The Columbus “ Almanac ” still includes the Ohio 
Synod though it has withdrawn from the Synodical Conference. 
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It will be necessary, in order to understand the history and 
position of the Synodical Conference, to give particular atten- 
tion to the origin and development of the Synod of Missonri, 
which dominates in the Conference, and represents a type of 
Lutheranism which is not only known throughout the Com- 
munion in this country as “ Missourian,” but is much talked 
of in Europe under the same title. Early in the present cen- 
tury there began in different parts of Germany, especially in 
Saxony, a reaction among the Lutherans against the Rational- 
ism that was paralyzing the Church. In 1817 the present 
State Church of Prussia was organized by the union of the Re- 
formed and Lutheran communions against the earnest opposi- 
tion of a very small minority of Lutherans. The revival of 
strict Lutheranism to which I have referred was not only in 
protest against Rationalism, but against “ Unionism,” as it was 
called, a horrible thing equivalent to apostasy from the truth. 
Those holding these views were gathered into congregations, 
and were so thoroughly convinced that they alone were con- 
tending for pure Lutheranism that they were ready to make 
great sacrifices; so when Pastor Stephan, of Dresden, after 
some persecution, declared that emigration was the only re- 
source left for the preservation of the faith, seven hundred 
persons, including several pastors, accepted his scheme and 
sailed for America near the close of 1838. They settled in 
Perry County and St. Louis, Mo. Stephan was their acknow!- 
edged leader, and exacted and received unquestioning obedi- 
ence, not only in spiritual matters, but in all the affairs of the 
colony, which had a common treasury, His rule was well nigh 
ruinous; and when he was charged with gross immorality and 
expelled it was found that he had not only administered the 
office of governor injudiciously, but he had taught doctrines 
consistent, not with Lutheranism, but with Catholicism. In 
1841 the Rev. C. F. W. Walther became pastor of the congre- 
gation in St. Louis, and set himself to work to repair the inju- 
ries done by Stephan, and counteract the effects of his false 
teachings. Pastor Walther proved to be a wise leader, and in 
forty years he has seen the reduced and impoverished com- 
pany of immigrants become the strongest and most influential 
synod in the United States, embracing 150,000 communicants, 
and constituting the center of a body reporting, in 1881, nearly 
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292,000 members. The synod was organized in 1847, and be- 
gan at once to establish institutions for the training of minis- 
ters, and to foster congregational schools for the education of 
the children. Soon, also, it entered into the publishing busi- 
ness, and has multiplied its influence by its literature and by 
other activities, attracting attention to its type of Lutheranism 
by its controversies ; and drawing into its congregations thou- 
sands upon thousands of immigrants settling within its widely 
extended bounds. A striking evidence of its rapidity of 
growth is the fact that in 1864 it had but 30,000 members, and 
has therefore increased fivefold in eighteen years. 

After the organization of the General Council efforts were 
made to induce the Synod of Missouri to join it. The Council 
had, as we have seen, taken high confessional ground, but it 
was not prepared to advance to the position which the Synods 
of Missouri and Ohio desired it to take. The form of sub- 
scription to the symbols was satisfactory; but only a small 
minority of the Council were willing to make of the “four 
points” in dispute a test of membership. The Council ex- 
pressed a modified condemnation of Chiliasm, (millenarianism,) 
secret societies, the admission of non-Lutheran ministers to 
Lutheran pulpits, and of non-Lutheran communicants to Lu- 
theran altars; but it refused to make its testimony against these 
errors positive prohibition. The Missouri and Ohio Synods, 
together with the Wisconsin and Norwegian Synods, were not 
only at one with regard to these four points, but would not ad- 
mit the force of the distinction drawn by the General Council 
between heretics and “fundamental errorists.” Heretics were 
those, the Council said, who deny doctrines fundamental to the 
ewistence of Christianity, and there could be no fellowship with 
them ; but “fundamental errorists” were those who deny doc- 
trines “ fundamental to the complete integrity of Christianity,” 
or, in other words, deny some part or parts of the Lutheran 
faith. Against those it would raise no impassable law to fel- 
lowship. The synods would not only exclude heretics and 
*“ fundamental errorists,” but all Lutherans not of the orthodox 
type.* It was evident, therefore, that they must form a new 


*Dr. L. A. Gottwald, of the General Synod, writing in 1877 of a visit to the 
institutions of the Missouri Synod said the Missourians would not admit him to 
their pulpits or altars. 
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Conference or continue as independent synods holding relations 
with one another as orthodox Lutherans. 

Out of this condition of things came the Synodical Confer- 
ence in 1872, beyond which, it would seem, there can be no 
further development in Confessionalism. The form of sub- 
scription in use by its synods is as strict as words can make it. 
Take, for example, the constitution of the Ohio Synod. It 
declares that pastors must, “without reservation, accept all 
the symbolical books,” “not so far as, [the italics are not 
mine,| but because, they contain the pure, unadulterated ex- 
planation and exposition of God’s word;” and that they 
“must renounce all kinds of unionism and syncretism, such as 
pastoral ministrations to heterodox or mixed congregations as 
such ; exchange of pulpits and altar fellowship with errorists ; 
participation in the worship and sacramental acts of such con- 
gregations ; taking part in the missionary and tract operations 
of errorists and unionists, and also secret societies and the like.” 
The position of the Synodical Conference on this question of 
fellowship, as defined in 1873, is that inasmuch as the unaltered 
Augsburg Confession “sets forth the pure and uncorrupted 
word of God positively and negatively,” and the consciences of 
all Lutherans are bound by it, no congregation or ecclesiastical 
body is orthodox Lutheran that does not receive the words of 
this Confession both as they teach truth and reject errors. The 
stringency of the requirements would seem to indicate that they 
regard the Confession infallible as divine writ ; and it is possi 
ble that the statement is true which I have seen attributed to 
them: “We do not interpret the Confession according to the 
Scriptures, but the Scriptures according to the Confession.” 

It might be supposed that the symbols so highly exalted and 
so rigidly prescribed to pastor and people were considered suf- 
ficient to guide the willing conscience fully and safely without 
modern additions; but such is not the fact. Conferences and 
synods have been constantly engaged in raising new questions 
and giving new definitions for the acceptance of their consti- 
tuents. Controversy as a means of defending, defining, and 
discovering truth is held in high regard. By far the larger 
portion of a history* of the Synod of Missouri, which I have 
had before me in writing this article, is occupied in describing 

* Published serially in the “ Lutheran Standard,” Columbus, 0., in 1879. 
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the controversies in which that body has been engaged ; and 
the author devotes much space to showing how salutary con- 
troversy is. He says the opposition to doctrinal controversies 
is the fruit of a “unionistic, indifferentistic spirit which cow- 
ardly flees every controversy, surrounding itself with the garb 
of so-called piety and godliness; but this piety and godliness 
is false; it is but the scales of the old dragon.” With an evi- 
dent pride he speaks of the private and public controversies 
which have been carried on in the district synods and confer- 
ences of the Missouri Synod, so numerous that volumes 
would be required to describe them; for there is not, he sup- 
poses, “a single doctrine in the whole field of theology, besides 
many not properly in this field, which they have not discussed 
and treated at length.” With rare relish he approaches the 
description of the more notable of these controversies: “ The 
lion of our tribe is awake; he goes forth in the pride of his 
youth ; the earth trembles at his voice and his adversaries flee 
from his presence.” It is hardly probable that in using the 
figure of a “roaring lion” he had in mind 1 Peter v,8. Abun- 
dant evidence is given in the course of his history that these 
controversies were not like the cooing of turtle-doves. When the 
Missourians were contending with the Iowa, Buffalo, and other 
synods, the disputants were terribly in earnest if we may judge 
by the forcible language they used in defense of sound doc- 
trine. They did not hesitate to brand one another as liars, as 
dishonest, as false teachers, etc. The Buffalo Synod spoke of 
the Synod of Missouri as “ Ahab’s Synod,” the “ Chicago Col- 
lege of Evil Repute,” and the “ Abominable Synod ;” but I have 
not been permitted to see whether the Missourians had choicer 
terms to hurl back. The internal controversies which are re- 
garded as a means of growth in knowledge of the truth, if not 
in grace, must have been of a less disturbing character than 
the inter-synodical, or divisions would have been more plenti- 
ful. It is strange, when we consider to what a severe analyt- 
ical treatment each point of doctrine is subjected, that so great 
a degree of harmony has been maintained. This is to be ac- 
counted for, probably, by the fact of a common doctrinal basis 
in the symbols whose statements have usually furnished the 
theme, and which have always been, as a source of appeal, abso- 
lutely conclusive. All were agreed in accepting every utter- 
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ance of the confession, and if a discussion led into deep waters 
it was always easy to return to safe footing on the immovable 
standards. The object in view appears to be to reclaim and 
annex border lands to the high ground of confessional truth; 
in other words, to use the language of another synod, “ to la- 
bor on the basis of the symbols, with the word of God in hand, 
for a greater completion of the Evangelical Lutheran Charch.” 
The idea of “open questions” is scouted as full of “dangerous 
leaven.” The word of God is not obscure, and no question can 
be regarded as belonging to the sphere of liberty for which light 
may be had from the Scriptures. 

Among the notable controversies of recent years is one on 
the doctrine of predestination. This has not been as harmless 
in results as other discussions apparently were, but has rent, as 
we shall presently see, the Synodical Conference in twain, 
and wrought ruin and confusion in many a congregation. 
Some time ago the theological faculty of St. Louis put forth a 
series of thirteen theses on election on the basis of the elev- 
enth article of the Formula of Concord. Periodicals of other 
synods in the Synodical Conference discussed the theses, and 
some declared that they taught Calvinistic, and hence un-Luth- 
eran, doctrine. The Missourians resented these charges, and 
a sharp controversy took place. Last May the Synod of Mis- 
souri formally adopted the theses, and declared that its dele- 
gates would not sit in the Synodical Conference with men 
who had called them Calvinists, or with representatives of any 
synod which had applied that name to them. This action was 
equivalent to withdrawing fellowship from the Synod of Ohio, 
which had opposed the theses, and that body accordingly 
decided not to send delegates to the Synodical Conference 
which was to meet in October. It was expected that the 
Synod of Wisconsin would likewise withdraw, and that some 
other synods would not be fully represented. Meantime 
numerous pastoral conferences have been held to discuss the 
doctrine, with varying results, some siding with the Missourians 
and some with their opponents, whom the venerable dictator 
of the Missourian Synod, Prof. C. F. W. Walther, condemned 
on the floor of his synod “to the lowest pit of hell.” Synods 
and congregations are being drawn asunder, and it i impossi- 
ble to estimate the extent of the mischief done until the 
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_process of division shall have been completed. What are the 
differences which the Missourians regard as important enough 
to justify such results? The principal one is this: the Mis- 
souri Synod holds, the Ohio Synod denies, that God was 
moved to choose the elect, not by foresight of faith, or any 
good in them, but by his grace and the merits of Christ alone. 
The leaders of the Ohio Synod declared that if the Missourians 
would allow them to interpret the thirteen theses they could 
accept them. The reply was that the language used was plain, 
and must be accepted without reservation or explanation.* 

On just such trifling matters as this the Lutherans of the 
stricter schools have wasted their time in controversy, destroy- 
ing their harmony, stirring up bitter feelings, provoking strife, 
and leading to estrangements and divisions. There is little in 
this method of propagating the Gospel which accords with the 
spirit of Christianity as generally understood in the present 
age, and its results as seen in the Lutheran communion are not 
such as to give assurance that it is the divine plan. Their 
conception of the Christian religion is of a system of intel- 
lectual truth to be imparted and apprehended by intellectual 
processes. To know the doctrine, to hear the Word, to receive 
the sacraments, is to be a Christian believer. This truth they 
divide into dogmatic statements, from each of which branches 
of inquiry run far into the domain of metaphysics. Here is 
often the battle-ground where the hardest fights are fought 
and the greatest havoc wrought. The synodical Lutherans set 
forth their views of exegesis of the Scriptures in twenty-two 
theses, and of conversion in ninety-two. In this way they go 
over the whole field of theology and create a body of divin- 
ity which, perhaps, is without a parallel. They interpret 
Scripture by a strictly literal-method which brings them often 
to strange conclusions. For example, they are said to hold 
that in the apostolic days the Gospel was preached to every 
kindred, tribe, and tongue on this terrestrial ball—to Norse- 
men, Chinamen, East Indians, Bushmen, Esquimaux, ete.—bas- 
ing this belief on St. Paul’s saying: “Their sound went into 

*The Missouri side of the controversy is presented by Prof. Walther in two 
pamphlets: “The Controversy Concerning Predestination;” “The Doctrine Con- 
cerning Election.” Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, 1881. The other side 


is to be found in pamphlets on “Predestination,” by Profs. Stellhorn and 
Schuette respectively, Lutheran Book Concern, Columbus, 0., 1881. 
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all the earth, and their words unto the ends of the world.” 
They also declare that the New Testament plainly teaches 
that when the communicant receives the elements with the 
“mouth” he “eats and drinks the body and blood ” of Christ,* 
and they show why Christ’s words, “Take, eat, this is my 
body,” ete., cannot be used figuratively. In the phrase “this is 
my body,” the word ¢hzs, as they reason,+ cannot be figurative ; 
nor is it possible for the verb 7s to be figurative. The figure 
is always found “either in the subject or the predicate, most 
generally the latter;” but when the Saviour adds the words, 
“which is given for you,” to the word “ body,” it is plain that 
he refers to his real body. “As it was not a figurative body 
that was given for us on the cross, so it is not a figurative body 
which is given to us in the Holy Supper.” They go on to 
lay down this exegetical rule: “ Whenever the Holy Script- 
ures use figurative language we must get at its real meaning 
by means of other passages which are undoubtedly to be under- 
stood in a literal sense ;” and they ask, with an air of triumph, 
if the words “ this is my body” are figurative, “where is the 
. passage in which the meaning of those words is expressed in 
language containing no figure?” They clinch the whole argu- 
ment with this sentence: “To assert that the words of institu- 
tion are to be understood figuratively is to assert that Christ 
could not express himself in an intelligent manner.” 

It might be inferred from such glimpses as have been. given 
of these Lutherans of the Synodical Conference that they do 
not represent a very high degree of culture. Fuller acquaint- 
ance with them would make of this inference a demonstrable 
fact. They shun science as they would heresy. They dislike 
American schools and colleges, and isolate themselves as much 
as possible, having their parochial schools for their children, 
and their own colleges and theological seminaries, in all of 
which indoctrination in Lutheranism is the chief object. In 
the small English constituency of the Ohio Synod, the Sunday- 
school is one of the few American institutions regarded with 
favor. The convention of the English District gave authority 
in 1880 for the establishment of Sunday-schools under strict 
regulations, providing, among other things, that only such 


* Minutes of English District of Ohio Synod for 1879, Columbus, 0., pp. 29, 30. 
+ Minutes of the English District of Ohio Synod for 1880, pp. 17, 18. 
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books and periodicals shall be used, besides the Bible, as set 
forth the truth contained in the Confessions. The list pre- 
scribed includes only a Lutheran primer and two Lutheran 
papers, Luther’s small catechism, Dietrich’s catechism, “ Bible 
Narratives,” by Weiskotten, and the Church Hymn-book. Cer- 
tainly there is nothing in these to corrupt the Lutheranism of 
the children, if there is not mucho attract them. 

What is to be the end or stopping-place of this advancing 
school of thought? If it shall continue to grow in rigidness, 
will it not at last break in pieces? It has already excluded all 
Lutherans who are not of its own type; will it not begin to 
exclude those of its own ranks who may not be able to move 
on in theology as rapidly as its leaders? The policy of isola- 
tion must, sooner or later, break down utterly. The people 
will come in contact with American ideas and institutions, and 
refuse to follow in blind ignorance and prejudice their prelat- 
ical pastors; and the type of Lutheranism represented by the 
Missourians will, in time perhaps, be obliterated. 

I have left myself no space to consider many other interest- 
ing phases and features of Lutheranism—its ritual and diver- 
sities in forms of worship; its system of church government ; 
its educational institutions and periodical press; its missionary 
and benevolent work; the recent attempt to bring the general 
bodies closer together in a colloquium or diet, ete. But I will 
not close this article without calling attention to what has been 
done, under difficult circumstances, to provide for the Church 
and its adherents colleges, seminaries, asylums, and periodicals. 
For higher education, there are sixteen colleges, two of which 
are called universities ; twenty-eight academies; fifteen semi- 
naries for young ladies; eighteen theological seminaries,* with 


*Says Dr. M. Valentine, in a paper read before the First Free Lutheran Diet; 
These “schools represent and foster at least half a dozen types of what is claimed 
to be Lutheran theology; and varieties of these are shaded out, in some places, 
into minuter diversities. Even within the schools connected with the same general 
Lutheran organization divergences occur. The carrying on of our theological edu- 
cation in so many institutions, which are led, by their rivalries and jealousies, to 
magnify their typical differences, and overlook the points of their agreements, 
emphasizing all the diverse peculiarities on which partisanship feeds and grows, 
training, it may be, and inspiring skilled polemics rather than earnest servants of 
Christ and his truth, and sending them forth prepared to misconceive and misin- 
terpret, but not to trust and love one another—this is something, it seems to me, 
that requires us to put a clear seal of condemnation upon this policy.”—P. 159. 
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532 students; and nineteen orphan asylums, besides six hos- 
pitals and infirmaries. How many orphan asylums and _hos- 
pitals has the Methodist Episcopal Church provided? Is not 
such a record as this a shame to us? Of periodical publica- 
tions there is a formidable list. In the English there are 
thirty-six weeklies, monthlies, quarterlies, and annuals; in the 
German thirty-eight; in tlie Norwegian fourteen; in the 
Swedish six; and four in the Danish. 
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Art. HI.—A GLANCE AT THE LITERATURE OF SAN- 
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In a former article * we saw how the discovery of Sanskrit led 
to the classification of speech and the foundation of a scientific 
philology. We propose in the present paper to inquire a little 
further into its character and history, and particularly to glance 
at the principal monuments of its remarkable literature. 
Probably the most of us are in the habit of thinking and 
speaking of Sanskrit as the oldest known language of Japhetic 
stock and connection. This is of course not true in the sense 
that it is of earlier development or origin: that is, that it 
evolved its characteristic and individual type as the language 
of a distinct people before the beginnings of the other Indo- 
European languages and tribes. We have already seen that 
the various Japhetic idioms owe the fact of being now so 
distinct and unlike to no other cause than the ancient separa- 
tion of their respective clans or tribes of speakers, all of whom 
used, previous to this separation, substantially the same tongue. 
There is no evidence that the Aryan tribe, a part of which 
eventually found its way into India and developed the race 
and tongue called Sanskrit, was the earliest, or even one of 
the earliest, to part from the parent community; it may, 
indeed, have been the very last. Nor is there evidence that 
this people was the first to reach ideas worthy to found a 
literature. Yet is Sanskrit entitled to the epithet of “oldest” 
because it has preserved the earliest monuments of the Indo- 
‘ European mind; also, because it was the first of its known 





*In the issue for October, 1881. 
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sisterhood of speech to finish its career and become extinct. 
It is, therefore, only on this basis of classification that we have 
the right to mention the Zend (or Old Persian) after Sanskrit, 
as we usually do, and the Greek as third, in our enumeration 
of these languages. 

Doubtless many of us, moreover, associate the Sanskrit with 
the Hebrew as the two old languages of the world. We 
remember that neither has been a spoken language for more 
than two thousand years, and that both have so abundantly 
survived the idioms of their day simply because they contain 
the scriptures of an ancient religion. This chance parallelism 
can be extended, if we will, a little further. They alone of all 
dead languages have continued to change and be changed, 
almost to grow, since their decease. It is supposed with truth 
that nothing can be more unalterable than a dead language. 
It would be utterly impossible to reform, for instance, the 
inflections of Latin, while copies of its authors are in every- 
body’s hands. Yet if this had been attempted a thousand 
years ago by the authority of the Church, which then had 
exclusive possession of the manuscripts of Latin literature and 
sole charge of Latin instruction, it could perhaps have been 
accomplished. The amended idiom could have been both 
learned and taught as easily as true Latin, there being no nat- 
ural life in either (or, rather, there being no such thing as 
usage, but only authority ;) and the alteration of the manu- 
scripts would not have been difficult. Something like this 
actually happened to Sanskrit: and Hebrew after they ceased 
to be used as vernacular languages. They were still read, and 
in an artificial way spoken and written, much as the medieval 
monks and prelates spoke and wrote Latin ; but, perhaps from 
their being, unlike Latin, comparatively crude and unpolished 
idioms, they began to receive improvement. Exactly how 
much change was made, and in what way it was accomplished, 
it is difficult to determine: the Hebrew certainly received 
far less amendment than the Sanskrit. The Hebrew still 
continues to be called by the name of the race which spoke it ; 
but Sanskrit (“ elaborated ” or “ perfected”) is a late invention, 
and was not applied as a designation of the language until the 
process of its remaking was so nearly accomplished that the 
pundits were ready to signalize their success. Therefore the 
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name Sanskrit, properly speaking, belongs, not to the whole 
literature, but only to its latest or classic portion, and to the 
latest or modern type of the language. 

The whole body of Sanskrit literature is divided into three 
parts. The earliest or Vedic portion is as far removed from the 
classic type as the epic of Homer from Attic Greek. There is 
a like exuberance of vocabulary and unsteadiness in grammat- 
ical treatment, as compared with the later language. After 
the poems of the Veda had come to be looked upon as sacred, 
there began an age of devout study and commentation. Thus 
arose a vast body, so to speak, of “ Fathers,”—the earliest and 
almost the only Sanskrit prose, written in a language more 
modern than the Vedic, yet not far removed from it. The 
literature of this second period, intermediate between the 
Vedie and the classical, is called Bradhmana. The rise of the 
so-called classical literature is involved in much obscurity, and 
was doubtless the outgrowth of many circumstances. The 
chief occasion, we may be reasonably sure, was the beginning 
of that scientific study of grammar in which the Brahmins 
eventually attained such eminence. By this time Sanskrit had 
entered upon its stage of decay as a vernacular tongue. Only 
the priestly caste adhered to it; the lower classes spoke Pra- 
krit, a simpler and ruder idiom. Thus were the learned 
Brahmins enabled to reform and remold the sacred language 
according to their pleasure. They pruned away corrupt accre- 
tions, eliminated irregularities of inflection and structure, and in 
grammatical treatises of great subtlety formulated the rules 
and principles which should govern future usage. This work 
of reform and renovation ends with the grammarian Panini, 
who lived, perhaps, in the third century before our era. The 
principal changes that have been made in Sanskrit since his 
day have been wrought in the literature, which has been 
brought into general conformity with his rules and standards. 

Of the literature proper we will examine first the extensive 
maze of the classical period. Its richness is bewildering. 
There is poetry of every kind; there are works on law, scien- 
tific treatises—almost every department is full. We will follow 
the recognized order of development in other literatures, and 
inguire first for epic products. The chief is called the Maha- 
Bharata, and is almost a whole library in itself. It is, in fact, 
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not a consistent production like the “ Iliad,” devoted to a single 
theme. It may have been such in its first plan and execution ; 
for this is one of those works which have come down from an 
earlier age and been thoroughly revised, one may say rewrit- 
ten, in order to conform to the changes in the later grammar 
of Sanskrit. Not only has it suffered changes in grammar 
and style, but it has been thoroughly recast, distortod, and 
distended beyond all reason. Into it have been embodied 
many heterogeneous elements which have little to do with the 
main purpose of the poem. This appears to have been, judg- 
ing it as we find it, to mass together under one title all the epic 
legends in the language. The Maha-Bharata (“Great War of 
the Bharatas ”) is the original legend, which has received the 
others and given its name to the whole collection. The incon- 
gruous additions are mostly moral tractates, inserted here and 
there at random for the edification of the warrior caste, for 
whose eye the poem, as a whole, appears to have been espe- 
cially intended. One of the most important of these didactic 
episodes is the philosophical poem of the Bhagavad-gité.. This 
is undoubtedly of comparatively modern authorship, and 
though of eighteen chapters extent, is inserted like an ordinary 
interpolation at the twenty-fifth chapter of Bhishma-parva, the 
sixth book of the poem. The name signifies the mystic doc- 
trine proclaimed by Bhagavat, or Krishna. It is a dialogue 
between the hero‘Arjuna and the god Krishna, who is serving 
as his charioteer. It ranks among the most famous of the 
episodes, as embodying the principles of the Vedanta, or pan- 
theistic philosophy of the Hindus, the most important of their 
systems. With true Hindu disregard of concinnity and con- 
sistency, it likewise admits certain principles of other philo- 
sophical systems, the Sankhya (atheistic) and the Yoga, (mono- 
theistic,) equally at variance with the Vedanta and with each 
other. The Yoga doctrine bears resemblance in certain points 
to Christian theology, (as will be observed hereafter when we 
come to the department of philosophy,) and is by some conject- 
ured to have been borrowed from that source. 

Another very famous but very different episode of the Maha- 
Bharata, found inserted in the Vana-parva or third book, is 
the legend of Nala. It is more in keeping with the epic 
character of the poem than the preceding, though it is really a 

Fourts Serizs, Vor. XX XIV.—30 
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romance of almost the modern conventional type. Nala is the 
mame of the hero, who is king of Nishada. He is a hero 
indeed, handsome in person, possessed of all human accom- 
plishments and virtues, and without vices except a fondness 
for gaming. For this he is spared the usual reprobation by 
the author, since he is “the friend of the dice,” or always sue- 
cessful in play. This best of kings fitly espouses Damayanti, 
the fairest of princesses, who had refused alliance even with 
the gods. Kali, one of the unsuccessful deities, determines to 
ruin Nala in revenge. Long and patiently he watches for an 
opportunity, and not until twelve years have passed does he 
detect Nala in any fault—then only in the trifling neglect of 
a ceremonial ablution. But this is enough to subject him to 
the control of the fiendish spirit: Kali enters and possesses 
his soul. As the shortest road to ruin, Kali drives him to the 
dice. He loses his treasures, his chariots, his robes, his king- 
dom, and finally is driven forth to wander with his lovely 
queen in beggary. Still instigated by the demon within, he 
even deserts his faithful Damayanti. But one day, when thus 
wandering forlorn and friendless in the forests, he chances to 
rescue a serpent from the flames. This proves to be Karkot- 
aka, a powerful demon from the nether world, who undertakes 
to deliver Nala from the power of Kali. Nala is accordingly 
changed into a dwarfish charioteer, with power to resume his 
proper features and proportions at will. He then enters the 
service of King Rituparna, a consummate gamester, who bar- 
gains to communicate the secret of his skill with dice for the 
secret of Nala’s skill with horses. Nala soon finds Damayanti, 
and with her repairs to the capital of his former kingdom. 
he present possessor, who, though his brother, had driven 
Nala forth, as he thought, to die, is challenged to renew the 
game. Nala quickly wins back his possessions, forgives his 
brother, and lives out a long and peaceful reign with his faith- 
ful queen. This history, so seemingly modern, is of very 
ancient authorship. It has been worked over and over again, 
and probably expanded since it was first composed, and now 
exists in several versions. The episode is also remarkable for 
the simplicity and purity of its Sanskrit, and deserves the sum- 
mary we have given of it, both as an example of the lighter 
literature, and on account of its universal popularity. 
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Of the other episodes of the Maha-Bharata we have not 
apace to speak ; nor is the main subject of the poem, the wars 
of the Kurus and Pandavas, worthy of further time. Formed 
in the way described, by the unsystematized union of diverse 
materials, its increase from an original of 8,800 to the present 
extent of 107,389 shlokas or double lines, is not so surprising. 
Its companion epic, the Ramayana, (the adventures or expedi- 
tions of Rama), is of less extent—about 24,000 shlokas, has far 
more unity, and is, perhaps, the work originally of a single 
mind. It is not without its episodes and additions, among which 
is to be reckoned the whole of the last or seventh book. The 
theme of the original six books is the abduction of Ramachan- 
dra’s wife, Sita, by a demon, and the wars waged by her hus- 
band for her recovery ; but the basis of the whole is undoubt- 
edly the long struggle of the advancing Kshatriyas or Aryan 
warrior caste against the aborigines of Southern India, who 
are usually spoken of as ogres (rakshasas) or giants. Of the 
remaining epic compositions, two titles only (the Raghuvan- 
sha, and the Kumarasambhava, both attributed to Kalidasa, of 
whom some notice hereafter) deserve to be quoted. The rest 
of the list are mostly weak expansions or abridgments of 
themes from the Maha-Bharata or Ramayana. 

The lyrical productions of Sanskrit are numerous, and, 
judged by occidental standards, generally more artistic pa 
successful. The best example is the Meghadiita, (Cloud-mes- 
senger,) ascribed to the poet Kalidasa. It is a poem of one 
hundred and sixteen stanzas, and tells the story of a Yaksha 
who, incurring the displeasure of his sovereign, is sent into dis- 
tant exile fora year. In the lonely forest where his banishment 
is to be spent, while longing for some means of communication 
with the beloved wife from whom he is separated, he bethinks 
him of the availability of a cloud, “one of those noble masses 
which seem almost instinct with life, as they traverse a tropical 
sky in the commencement of the monsoon, and move with 
slow and solemn progression from the equatorial ocean to the 
snows of the Himalaya.” This cloud, which he has espied 
halting upon the summit of a neighboring mountain, he com- 
missions to bear his message. He describes to it the devious 
pathway it must pursue, and figures to himself the visits it 
will make to scenes and haunts familiar or famous in Hindu 
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mythology. Having imagined its final arrival, and cautioned 
it to disguise its hideous, elephantine bulk, lest his gentle wife 
be seized with terror, he pictures to himself the attitude of 
faithful, patient longing in which she will be found. Should 
his weird messenger arrive at night, his bidding is, (Wilson’s 
translation :) 


Delay thy tidings and suspend thy flight, 
And watch in solemn silence through the night ; 


and, having waited till the darkness has lifted, 


Behold her rising with the early morn, 

Fair as the flower that opening buds adorn ; 
And strive to animate her drooping mind 

With cooling rain-drops and refreshing wind ; 
Restrain thy lightnings, as her timid gaze 
Shrinks from the bright intolerable blaze; 

And murmuring softly, gentle sounds prepare 
With words like these to raise her from despair. 


The long message is then indited ; and to cover the absence of 
the reply on the part of the cloud, the lover is made to add: 


Such, vast dispenser of the dews of heaven, 
Such is my suit, and such thy promise given : 
Fearless, upon thy friendship I rely, 

Nor ask that promise nor expect reply. 

To thee the thirsty Chatakas complain ; 

Thy only answer is the falling rain: 

And still such answer from the good proceeds 
Who grant our wishes, not in words, but deeds. 


Here, then, we come upon genuine poetic imagery and ten- 
derness of feeling, coupled with no little ingenuity and dis- 
crimination in respect of form—qualities not usually united in 


a Sanskrit author. 


Another celebrated poem of like erotic character is the Gita- 
govinda of Jayadeva. It describes the loves of Krishna and 
the Gopis, or shepherdesses, his companions in Vrindavana, the 
home of his youth. To this poem is usually attributed a mys- 
tical significance. Radha, the principal Gopi, seems designed 
to represent the human soul which is drawn to Krishna as type 
of the supreme, eternal goodness. There are several other in- 
ferior poems in the same strain, for whose mystical interpreta- 
tion there is small reason except the offensiveness of a literal 
understanding. Then there is further to be mentioned a con- 
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siderable body of what may be called hymns, varying in point 
of merit from mere safety-spells to prayers and songs of gen- 
uine and fervid devotion. 

Of specially didactic poetry there is but a small showing. 
The nearest approach to a moral poem of any extent is the 
Pancha-tantra, or five books of fables, which, as is well known, 
is the original of a good share of all the fable-literature of the 
other Indo-European languages. It also exists in an abridged 
form in the Hitopadesha (Salutary Instruction). The form, 
however, of these fables is very different from the traditional 
type with which we are acquainted. Instead of each story’s 
being given distinct and complete in itself, the Sanskrit weaves 
the fables of a whole chapter into a confused and almost un- 
ravelable web, introducing each tale as an illustration of some 
point in its unfinished predecessor. 

We come now to that department in which Sanskrit culture 
appears at the best advantage—the drama. The foremost 
author is the poet Kalidasa before mentioned. Little is known 
of his history. We are told he was one of the nine gems (or 
poets) of King Vikramaditya’s court; but which this was 
among the many princes so designated there is no means of 
finding out. The date of the poet is, therefore, very uncer- 
tain. The best authorities are now inclined to place it some 
centuries after Christ. He is accredited with numerous com- 
positions, some of them no doubt erroneously, but it is quite 
certain that he is the author of the three dramas which bear 
his name, and that they contain his best work. The finest of 
these is the Shakuntalé, which may safely be taken as the 
measure of the best effort of the Sanskrit mind in the direc- 
tion of belles-lettres. In spite of its oriental atmosphere and 
coloring, eminent critics of nearly all the great nations of the 
West have yielded it the highest praise, and none, perhaps, so 
enthusiastically as Goethe, who said of it after reading an early 
and very imperfect version : 

“Willst du die Bliithe des friihen, die Friichte des spiteren Jahres, 
Willst du was reizt und entziickt, willst du was sattigt und nahrt, 


Willst du den Himmel, die Erde, mit einem Namen begreifen: 
Nenn’ ich Sakutala, Dich, und so ist Alles gesagt.” 


Kalidasa is almost a phenomenon among eastern poets, 
Richness of imagery we expect to find, and appreciation of 
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nature—the luxuriant nature of the tropics; but his chivalric 
delicacy and tenderness of feeling, his trained good taste, acute 
sense of proportion, and perfect self-control—these take us by 
surprise. Judged by the strictest standards he is, undoubtedly, 
amply entitled to honorable rank among the greatest artists of 
all times and countries. 

The Shakuntala belongs to the species of drama which the 
Brahmins call Nataka, the most elevated of their theater. 
Plays of this class derive their character from the exalted rank 
of the characters represented, not at all from situation or inci- 
dent. There is no such thing as tragedy or comedy, as we 
know them. Any thing like the former, indeed, would be 
abhorrent to the Hindu mind; for every thing rendered upon 
the stage must have a good ending. Most dramas blend both 
qualities in close accordance with nature. One of the first 
differences which separate the Indian theater from ours is the 
length, some plays comprising no less than ten acts. Every 
piece opens with an introduction, consisting of an invocation 
of some deity, a statement of the play to be rendered, and 
generally a panegyric of its author. This seemingly awkward 
preludium is managed with such skill that the audience is 
momentarily diverted and the way prepared for the opening 
scene. Thus, in the Shakuntala, after the invocation of Shiva, 
the director of the play, looking toward the door of the green- 


room, says : 


If your toilet, my good lady, is completed, please come forward. 


Actress, (entering.) 
Here I am, ready to obey my good master’s behests. 
DIRECTOR. 
It is quite a brilliant audience which we have here assembled 
before us. We must, therefore, serve them to-day with the new 
lay, composed by Kalidasa, which is called “ Shakuntala, or, The 
Tost Ring.” Let each strive to enact his réle in his best manner. 


After exchange of remarks upon the conditions of success, 
the actress says : 


Pray, direct now what shall be done first. 
Director. 
What can you do better than enchant the audience to close 
attention by your singing ? 
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AcTRESS. 
Well, of which season shall I sing? 


DirEcTOoR. 
You should sing, I think, of Summer, which has just returned 
to us with all its pleasures. 


The song suggested is then rendered, no doubt with excel- 
lent effect, and the director immediately remarks : 


Ah! the whole audience is so entranced that it seemed, just 
now, like a motionless tableau. Pray, then, what shall we per- 
form that we may surely win its applause ? 


AcTRESS, 
But have you not already determined that, my gracious mas- 
ter? You have just announced that the exquisite drama of 
“Shakuntala; or, The Lost Ring,” will be enacted to-day.” 


DrrEcTor. 
Your reminder is most opportune. I had for a moment forgot- 
ten my words, I was so carried away by your charming song, just 
as King Dushyanta here by the swift chase of the deer. 


And at this moment King Dushyanta appears in a chariot 
driven at full speed, in pursuit of a fleeing deer; and the first 
scene opens at once by dialogue between the king and his 
chariot-driver. 

The plot of the drama is very simple. The deer which King 
Dushyanta is soon to overtake belongs to a near hermitage in 
the forest, and the king is warned of this by two hermits just 
as he is aiming the fatal arrow. Later he dismounts and re- 
pairs to the hermitage to pay his respects to its inmates, when 
he sees Shakuntalad, the heroine. She is the daughter of a 
nymph, of more than human beauty, brought up since infancy 
in the hermitage. The king falls deeply in love, and his suit 
is accepted. After their marriage the king is hastily sum- 
moned to his capital, whither he departs after arranging for 
the queen’s speedy following. She is so unfortunate, in the 
meantime, as to incur the displeasure of a rishi, or saint, who 
pronounces upon her a temporary curse. She proceeds with 
joyful expectations to her husband’s palace, only to find her- 
self unrecognized, disowned—the consequences of the curse. 
Finally, after the usual chapters of sorrow have been enacted, 
the ring-token given to Shakuntala by the king at marriage 
(which she had mysteriously lost) is recovered by a fisherman 
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and restored to her. At sight of it the king’s memory is 
regained, and the curse removed. 

We have space but for a single extract, which shall be from 
the fourth act, where Shakuntala, about setting out for her 
new home, amid the bustle and agitation of leave-taking, feels 
something gently pulling at her garments. Her foster-father, 
Kanva, explaining, says, ( Williams’ translation :) 

My daughter, 
It is the little fawn, thy foster-child. 
Poor, helpless orphan! it remembers well 
How, with a mother’s tenderness and love, 
Thou didst protect it, and with grains of rice 
From thine own hand didst daily nourish it ; 
And ever and anon, when some sharp thorn 
Had pierced its mouth, how gently thou didst tend 
The bleeding wound, and pour in healing balm. 
The grateful nursling clings to its protectress, 
Mutely imploring leave to follow thee. 


There are about sixty Sanskrit dramas of which some knowl- 
edge (often only the name) has come down to us. According 
to native tradition the name of Kalidasa’s successor is Bhavab- 
hiti, also the author of three plays; but his work bears no 
comparison with Kalidisa’s. A far worihier rival is Shi- 
draka, the reputed author of the “ Mrichakati” (Toy-Cart), 
probably the oldest extant drama in Sanskrit. This author is 
recorded to have been a king equally renowned for martial 
and literary achievements, who lived a century, and finally 
burned himself alive, leaving his kingdom to his son—a char- 
acteristic bit of Indian biography. His performance especially 
rivals the “Shakuntala” in excellence of description. We 
cannot forbear quoting the following (from Wilson’s rather 
free, but appreciative, version) upon the approach of the rainy 
season } 

ATTENDANT to V ASANTASENA. 
Lady, upon the mountain’s brow the clouds 
Hang dark and drooping, as the aching heart 
Of her who sorrows for her absent lord; 
Their thunders rouse the pea-fowl, and the sky 
Is agitated by their wings, as fanned 
By thousand fans with costly gems inchased. 
The chattering frog quaffs the pellucid drops 
That cleanse his miry jaws. The pea-hen shrieks 
With transport, and the Nipa freshly blooms : 
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The moon is blotted by the driving scud, 
As is the saintly character by those 
Who wear its garb to veil their abject lives ; 
And like the damsel whose fair fame is lost 
In ever-changing loves, the lightning, true 
To no one quarter, flits along the skies. 

‘ * * ** ‘* * 


There, like a string of elephants, the clouds 

In regular file, by lightning fillets bound, 

Move slowly at their potent god’s commands. 

The heavens let down a silver chain to earth. 

The earth that shines with buds, and sheds sweet odors, 
Is pierced with showers, like diamond-shafted darts 
Launched from the rolling mass of deepest blue, 

Which heaves before te Weseds and foams with flame, 
Like ocean’s dark waves by the tempest driven, 

And tossing high their flashing surge to shore. 


Though we now pass to the severer subjects of science and 
philosophy, we do not leave the department of poetry. As 
has been pointed out above, there is, properly speaking, no 
Sanskrit prose; works even upon astronomy and geography 
are laboriously and patiently cast into the mold of verse. 


This illustrates the artificial and unpractical character of the 
Brahminical literature, which was never to be degraded to 
every-day uses, but must raise the commonest themes to the 
poetic plane before admission to the sacred language. We will 
here note, first, the progress made by the Hindus in astron- 
omy. The Vedas must be turned to for the earliest testimony, 
and we find there allusions and references sufficient to estab- 
lish very early beginnings for the science. The Vedic year 
consisted of 860 days, without intercalary correction ; but this 
was soon supplied by the device of the Yuga, a five-year cycle, 
which included the addition of an intercalary month. The 
distinction of the planets from fixed stars appears to have been 
made considerably later: among the earliest references to the 
former are those occurring in the “ Maha-Bharata” and the 
writings of Kalidasa.* How much further discovery and addi- 
tion to their astronomical knowledge were made by the Hindus 
themselves is a difficult question. They certainly borrowed 
their acquaintance with the zodiacal signs from the Greeks, as, 
perhaps, their earlier knowledge of the lunar mansions from 


* Prof. Weber’s Vorlesungen tiber Indische Literatur-geschichte. 
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Semitic sources ;* and they servilely copied Greek writers and 
phraseology in their later works. In the end, however, it is 
probable that they excelled their masters ; and there are works 
or titles extant of Hindu astronomers who were recognized as 
high authority outside of their own country. In mathemat- 
ical studies, also, they attained equal or greater eminence, and 
without borrowing, especially in arithmetic and geometry. We 
owe to their success in the former of these branches, as is well 
known, the numerical symbols which the Arabs early adopted 
and communicated to Europe. 

In the field of history the Brahmins have accomplished 
nothing worthy of mention. The Sanskrit mind seems never 
to have appreciated either the possibility or the necessity of 
truthful records of the past. There are, to be sure, vast chron- 
icles, (Purdnas,) but so largely made up of mythology and fable 
as to be valueless to the historical or biographical inquirer. 
One might find, in a certain sense, their parallel in the half- 
hearsay, half-fictitious, chronicles of the Middle Ages. As to 
the kindred subject of chronology, there is utter confusion. 
Nothing is harder in dealing with Sanskrit literature than to 
fix the date, or even the century, of an author. 

The literature of medicine is very abundant, and seems to’ 
have been a genuine product of Hindu intelligence. It is, of 
course, of no especial value or interest, except to the curious. 
Yet is it, on the whole, the record of creditable success, both in 
theory and practice, and will fairly bear comparison with the 
monuments of the subject in the classic languages. 

The achievements of the many generations of Sanskrit gram- 
marians deserve a more extended notice than we can make 
room for here. For the intricacy and subtlety of such a sub- 
ject as philology the genius of the Hindus is especially adapted ; 
and as evidence of their success it is sufficient to say, that their 
works on grammar were, until lately, in advance of the best 
European scholarship. They excelled particularly in phonetic 
studies, and the Sanskrit alphabet which they devised, or at 
least improved, is the most perfect that was ever in actual use. 
It is based upon an accurate and complete classification of all 
the elements of Sanskrit speech, shows a correct understanding 
of the relation between vowel and semivowel, and represents 
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each of the sounds employed by an unvarying symbol. The 
beginnings of grammatical study go back, doubtless, to the 
early post-Vedic era, and had their occasion in the fact that the 
Vedas were treasured in a dialect that was fast becoming obso- 
lete. The work of the earlier centuries has perished, almost 
entirely without record, each succeeding generation appropri- 
ating and canceling the labors of its predecessor. Hence it 
has chanced that Panini, the last great name in the series, is 
the first author whose books have been preserved. His treatise 
on grammar, though perhaps the most remarkable text-book 
in the world, can hardly be compared with such works as Eu- 
ropean scholarship has produced. It masses together the facts 
and principles of Sanskrit usage, without much reference to 
subject, in eight books of promiscuous rules, each cast in the 
tersest possible form, by the aid of a terminology especially 
devised for the purpose, and meaningless to any body but an 
expert grammarian. These eight books, comprising about four 
thousand rules, (which have been well likened to algebraic for- 
mulg,) have to be mastered én toto before they can be made 
of any use. No book is complete in itself; its rules must be 
taken in connection with others, found in no certain place, 
which modify or annul their application. An amusing illus- 
tration of the working of this system is given by Max Miiller 
in the preface of his Sanskrit grammar. A verb-root is men- 
tioned, which, by a certain rule of Panini, should receive the 
addition of 4; this is denied for this instance by another rule 
in another book, which prescribes a different addition. This 
is in turn set aside; and not until nine rules have been thus 
recollected and applied in succession is the true result obtained ! 
To the grammatical literature belong further the numerous 
commentaries upon Panini, certain attempts at a vocabulary of 
Sanskrit, and the Dhatu-pathas, or dictionaries of roots. 

As for the department of Law, it will be sufficient to men- 
tion two or three works. The Sanskrit term for law (dharma) 
comprehends not only statutes, but also every thing prescribed 
by custom or religion. The earliest of the Dharma-shdstras, 
or codes, is the book of “Manu.” It consists of twelve trea- 
tises, or chapters, of which but two are devoted to civil and 
criminal judicature; the others treat of various subjects, in- 
cluding education, ceremonial purity, devotion, and transmi- 
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gration. It is the, high-water mark of the caste system, and 
affirms the teacher of the Vedas to be the image of Deity. 
The principal other code is that of Yajnavalkya. The exist- 
ence of works on political ethics (nétishdstras) is also note- 
worthy. 

We finish our notice of the classical literature with a glance 
at the productions of philosophy. We find in native authori- 
ties little help to an understanding of its beginnings. We are 
sure the Hindu mind began to occupy itself with speculative 
themes at a very early period, but of the first schools or sys- 
tems established we know nothing. The earliest philosopher 
of whom the natives have preserved traditions is Kapila, the 
founder of the Sankhya, or oldest of the six existing systems. 
The work attributed to him is in the form of about five hun- 
dred Sitras, (aphoristic sentences or texts.) The term sdnkhya 
signifies deliberation, reflection ; and the philosophy so named 
regarded the universe as evolved from primitive, chaotic mat- 
ter in bulk, called prakriti, which was supposed to be endowed 
with a volitive guiding principle. The Supreme Deity, accord- 
ing to Kapila, was, therefore, an apotheosized nature. He 
admitted, however, the existence of a spiritual source from 
which the souls of men are derived, and whither they return, 
but he did not take the trouble to explain the involved in- 
consistency. On the moral side he admitted the existence of 
evil, inner, outer, and superhuman ; and the panacea for all its 
forms he held to be knowledge—the source and measure of all 
greatness. 

The next system is the Yoga, associated with Pantanjali as 
its founder, of whom nothing is known. He is purported to 
have been the author of about two hundred existing Sutras. 
The name Yoga (union) indicates the end of this philosophy 
—spiritual union with God, to be attained by contemplation. 
Coupled with the concentration of the mind upon the Supreme 
Being was the practice of austerities, to which the devotee 
must so accustom himself as to be conscious of no discomfort. 
Among the requirements to which he must submit were, per- 
fect purity of mind and body, perfect truthfulness in word 
and thought, the suppression of all desire to injure others, 
cheerfulness, and the renunciation of all indulgence. A some- 
what modified form of this philosophy, is taught in the Bhag- 
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avad-gita, to which reference has been made earlier. This 
treatise appears to have been composed with the intent to 
divest the Yoga of Pantanjali of the element of compulsory 
asceticism, which had, doubtless, proved too popular for the 
best interests of Brahmanism. The author maintains that a 
pious mingling with the world is better than anchoretical 
retirement. Instead of avoiding temptation one should com- 
bat it; but the affections must first be centered upon things 
above. Supreme love to God will empower for victory. The 
chief attributes of Deity are omniscience, omnipresence, and 
perfect goodness. This purely monotheistic conception rests, 
however, upon a pantheistic basis, which is derived from still 
another system—the Vedanta. 

The next or third school, following the native order, is the 
Pirva-Mimansa, “former speculation.” It is an orthodox body 
of sacred doctrine, derived from the Veda, and essentially of a 
practical character. It is thus distinguished in name from the 
Uttara-Mimansa, “latter speculation,” or fourth school, (same as 
the Vedanta just mentioned,) which is devoted to discussion 
of the nature of the creative principle, and the origin of the 
universe. The supreme Brahman, according to this theory, pro- 
duced the visible creation by changing himself into matter, 
which is, however, only an illusion. The theses of these 
two systems are contained in the Karma and Brahma-Sitras re- 
spectively. The Nydaya, or fifth school, and the Vaisheshika, 
which completes the six, are closely related. Both suppose 
the universe formed from primordial atoms, each of which is 
the “sixth part of the mote in a sunbeam.” These are united 
according to the will of a divine arranger, who can neither 
create nor destroy them. The former system is ascribed to 
Gotama, who has left a logical treatise consisting of five books 
of aphorisms. The works of Kanada, the founder of the last, 
are also logical Siitras, a fact which points to the dialectical 
origin of both schools. 

We now move backward to the second, or Brahmana, period 
of the literature. As to its date and duration, the limits 
1400-700 B.C. may be conjectured. The term Brahmana 
signifies “relating to prayer or worship,” and designates the 
unmetrical portion of the Veda, which has been attached to 
the mantra or hymn portion by Brahmanie priests and sages. 
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The purpose of this addition is for the most part not exegetical, 
but explanatory of the ceremonies and sacrifices which the 
hymns accompanied, and often of their origin. Each of the 
four Vedas has its own Brahmana or Brahmanas. Of the Rig, 
for example, there are two, which specify the hymns to be 
used by the Hotar, or invocation-priest ; and one of them, the 
Aitareya, is in part devoted to the ceremony employed at the 
crowning of a king. The Brahmanas of the Sama, eight in 
number, define the duties of the Udgatar, or singer of chants; 
while those of the Yajur are for the use of the Adhvaryu, who 
immolates and burns the sacrifice. Interspersed through the 
whole body of these writings are numerous episodes and legends, 
which not a little aid to swell their contents. Founded upon the 
Brahmanas in great measure are the Sitras, which present the 
substance of their rules in an aphoristic form. Developed also 
from the same sources, and covering much of the period of 
transition to the later Sanskrit, are the numerous Upanishads. 
These are metaphysical disquisitions upon theosophie and other 
themes, and may be regarded as the virtual beginnings of Hin- 
du Philosophy. 

We come lastly to the earliest or Vedic monuments of the 
Sanskrit people. The form of these must have been preserved 
by oral tradition, like the poems of Homer, from the mythical 
age of the race until the invention of writing—from a time 
hardly less than eighteen centuries before Christ. They con- 
tain conclusive evidence of the place of their composition— 
namely, the valley of the Indus, into which the southern 
branch of Aryans had but lately entered. The comparative 
nearness of this migration to the period of Japhetic unity 
invests the Vedas with the greatest interest to every Indo- 
European. The Vedas, as we hardly need to state, are four in 
number, the Rig, the Sama, the Yajur, and the Atharva. The 
Rig, or Veda of hymns, is by far the oldest, comprising 1,017 
(or 1,028) hymns, which in contents and form not a little re- 
semble the Hebrew psalms. The Sama, or Veda of chants, is 
made up mostly of hymns found in the Rig, forming a collec- 
tion (of about one sixth of its extent) for use at the Soma- 
sacrifice. The Yajur, “sacrificial Veda,” consisting of formule 
for use at the altar, is also largely made up of verses found in 
the Rig, which are drawn from various hymns and combined 
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in new forms. Finally, the Atharva (named from an ancient 
priestly family) is a late compilation, and was long refused the 
authority of a fourth Veda. Its hymns and formule are in- 
spired by a superstitious dread of calamity and evil, and abound 
in incantation and magic. 

The chief interest in the Vedas centers in the Rig, which 
from its extreme age represents approximately the religion of 
our forefathers. We find this consisted in the personification 
and apotheosis of the mighty or mysterious phenomena of na- 
ture. The chief deity is Indra, god of the blue and cloudless 
sky. He drives away a demon Vritra, who, clothed in clouds, 
stretches himself across the heavens, hides the face of the sun 
from man, and withholds from his fields the needed rain. 
Indra smites him with his thunderbolts, and thus causes him 
to release the pent-up showers and bring the clear sky again 
to view. The deity to whom the greatest number of hymns 
is addressed is Agni, (Lat. cgnis,) the god of fire. He is man’s 
protector from the demons of darkness, having condescended 
to leave the heavens and dwell with him on the earth; he is 
the mediator between the other gods and man, and the mes- 
senger who carries up his prayers and brings down the gods to 
his smoking sacrifice. But the noblest of the deities is Va- 
rina, whose outward manifestation is the all-enveloping firma- 
ment, (ovpavéc.) He is the physical and moral ruler of the 
universe ; he orders the paths of the stars and sun; fixes the 
limits of the seasons: nothing in the exterior physical world 
or the inner consciousness of man escapes his all-searching gaze. 
Iie is the pardoner of sin and the punisher of the unrepent- 
ant. There seems in this character the trace of a lingering 
consciousness, which may well have been retained among the 
early Japhetic peoples, of the God of Noah. The conception, 
at any rate, is too spiritual to last, and we are not surprised to 
find Varina, in the later religion, stripped of these moral attri- 
butes and degraded to a divinity of the waters. Among tlie 
few female deities the most engaging is Ushas, the Dawn, who 
is invoked in strains perhaps the most poetic in the Vedas. She 
is the sister of night, the daughter of the sky, the impeller of 
chariots, the youthful maiden in garments of light to whom 
every moving thing makes obeisance. She unbars the doors 
of heaven, rides through in a great resplendent chariot, and 
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brings the pious unto their sacrifices. Thus do the earliest 
phenomena of day elicit the admiration and worship of this 
ancient people. We seem to stand on the threshold of time, 
when the mornings are sweet with their first dews, and the 
nightfalls hushed as with the silence of wonder. Man is yet 
young upon the earth, not yet habituated to his strange life, 
not yet unwilling to admit a marvelous cause for each mar- 
velous phenomenon, has not yet learned how to gather up the 
universe in the lifeless, godless abstraction, Nature. The first 
breeze of morning is the approach of Vayu, (god of gentle 
winds,) who comes with Indra in his chariot drawn by a thou- 
sand steeds, to drink the earliest draught of the Soma libation. 
The sun, which comes up later, and strides across the heavens 
with three paces, one at meridian and one at either horizon, is 
Vishnu ; but the generating and vivifying power of his rays is 
Savitar. The sun-deity which causes the alternations of day 
and night, is Pashan, who is also the guardian of the wayfarer 
and of shepherds. The god of fierce winds and tempests is 
Rudra; his sons, the Maruts, are the body-guard of Indra. 
Finally, the god of death is Yama, not a gloomy conception, 
but a divinity without terrors, who admits mortals to a para- 
dise with himself, having been the first to go from earth to 
those far regions. The dead are said to go forth by the an- 
cient pathways, where they shall behold Varina and Yama, 
and dwell with them in felicity forever. There is thus no 
trace of the doctrine of transmigration, as there is none of the 
practice of suttee nor of the degradation of woman. There is, 
moreover, no priestly caste, nor more than an occasional refer- 
ence to the priestly office; but the method of worship was 
prevailingly patriarchal. 

To illustrate the general character of the Vedic hymns we 
will translate a few verses from I., 25, of the Rig: 


Considering that we violate thy precepts, 

O Varina, from day to day, as subjects, 
Subject us not unto the deadly weapon 

Of him who hateth us and would destroy us. 


Let us unloose thy mind and heart to pity 
By these our songs of worship and devotion, 
As doth, O Varina, the chariot-driver 
Unloose his steed from chariot and harness. 
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The god who knows the region of the heavens, 
Where fly the birds; who knows the ocean’s pathways ; 
Who knows the months, the twelve, and all their fruitage ; 
Who knows what one is borne unto the others ; 


Who knows the winds, the mighty, the majestic; 
Who knows their goings and who rides upon them : 
This Varina hath fixed his throne with wisdom, 
And rules thereon in absolute dominion. 


In state with golden mantle on he sitteth, 
The spies have also set themselves about him. 
Away my meditations go, and fondly hasten, 
Like kine to pasture, seeking the far-seeing. 


The meter here imitated is the trishtubh, one of the 
most usual in the Vedas. The other measures are of this 
simple sort, usually iambic and founded upon quantity, with 
double lines, or padas, containing each twelve syllables, or 
sometimes three or four lines, each containing eight. As to 
the origin of the Vedic Scripture, several rishis or sages. 
are named and mentioned with reverence as the composers; 
of its inspired lays. Indeed, the greater part of the- hymns. 
of the Rig are grouped together according to this. reputed 
authorship. 

The peculiarities of the grammar and vocabulary of the. 
antiquated idiom of the Vedas have been spoken of already. 
The greatest care has been exercised in the tradition of the 
sacred texts, and there is little reason to.doubt that they have 
been preserved substantially unaltered. But tradition has 
failed to preserve along with many words and forms their 
original force and meaning. There are, therefore, many 
passages to which the Brahmins ean give but a conjectural 
interpretation. These in most instances have been made out 
with the aid of comparative philology, that is, by recourse to 
the related languages which, have preserved the meaning as 
well as form of the same words. To philologic learning and 
skill we therefore owe not a little of the ethnic knowledge 
derived from the Vedic monuments. 

The literature which we have thus hastily surveyed is seen 
to be in many respects remarkably unlike that of any other 
Indo-European nation. We miss the consistency, good sense, 
good taste, and practicality which so markedly characterize the 

Fourty Srriges, Vou. XXXIV.—31 
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literary products of the Aryan West. Much of this difference 
is doubtless due to the caste system, which, for not less than 
three thousand years, has tended to extinguish all the energy 
of Brahmanic thought. Much more of the difference is cer- 
tainly due to the influences of climate. Had the Goth and 
Indo-Aryan exchanged paths of emigration, we should doubt- 
less have found, just as we find to-day, the weakest and 
least progressive of the Indo-European sisterhood under a 
tropical sky. 





Art. IV.—JESUS A TOTAL ABSTAINER. 
[THIRD ARTICLE.] 
WE come now directly to the 


IV. Examination or tHe Crarce 


that the example of Jesus sanctions the use of alcoholic bever- 
ages. This is based, as we have previously stated, on three speci- 
fications, which we shall consider in the order already named.* 

First Specification; Jesus Mave intoxicating wine. 

The instance cited, and it is the only one of the kind, is the 
replenishing of the wine at the marriage feast in Cana of 
Galilee. (John ii, 1-11.) Some cause, perhaps the unexpected 
number of the guests attracted by the presence of Jesus, had 
exhausted the stock of the host. At this juncture Jesus 
miraculously provided a fresh supply of the beverage, in 
quantity somewhere between one hundred and one hundred 
and sixty gallons,t and in quality so superior that the ruler 
of the feast remarked to the bridegroom, (A. V.,) “ Every man 
at the beginning doth set forth good wine; and when men 
have well drunk, then that which is worse, but thou hast kept 
the good wine until now.” (John ii, 10.) So far there is no 
controversy. Jesus did make wine. But did he make a fer- 

*“ Methodist Quarterly Review,” April, 1882, p. 284, 

+ Vide Lange, Comm. in loc. It is immaterial to our inquiry, however, whether 
we regard the whole amount of water in the jars as transformed into wine at once, 
(so Trench, and commentators generally,) or gradually, as the liquid was poured 
into each cup, (so Ellicott, Comm. én loc. ;) or whether we understand with Westcott 


(‘Characteristics of the Gospel Miracles,” p. 15) that the wine was drawn directly 
from the fountain from which they had taken the water to fill the water-pots. 
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mented and intoxicating wine? Only in case we are compelled 
to return an affirmative answer to this question has the fact 
any force as an argument against his total abstinence princi- 
ples and practice. The word used in the Gospel narrative to 
describe the article made by Jesus is the generic olvoc, and this 
gives us no intimation as to its nature, but leaves us free to 
decide, by internal evidence and moral likelihood, whether the 
wine was alcoholic or the contrary. The simple record of the 
evangelist affords ample material for determining the question. 

1. The fact is stated (v. 9) that “the wine was made (yeyevn- 
pévor, lit., Shad become’) wine.” This form of expression seems 
to indicate the transformation of the water into the pure blood 
of the grape in the same manner in which it takes place every 
year within the growing clusters of the vine, but differentiated 
from that by the supernatural rapidity of the process. St. Au- 
gustine was perhaps the first among the commentators to suggest 
this interpretation.* It has been adopted by such authorities as 
Chrysostom,+ Bishop Hall,t Trench,$ Meyer, Olshausen, Whe- 
don,| Geikie,{j and others. If this interpretation be correct, it 
settles the whole controversy. Christ never made a drop of 
alcoholic wine in the grape. In the whole realm of ‘living 
nature he has never once created an atom of aleohol. That de- 
structive spirit is nowhere a product of nature. “ Alcohol isa 
purely artificial product, obtained only by carefully carried 
out chemical methods. It exists nowhere in nature,” says Dr. 
Niel Carmichael.** Dr. Richardson describes.aleohol++ as “an 
artificial product devised by man for his purposes.” Similar is 
the testimony of Sir Humphrey Davy,t}t Liebig,$§ Chapital,|| 
and Turner.{ If Jesus did make an alcoholic substance on 
this occasion, as Chancellor Crosby, Dr. Moore, and Professor 
Bumstead would have us believe that he did,;*** then the act 

* In Evang. Joan., tr. viii. + Hom. xxii, in Joan. 

t ‘“Contemplations.” Lond., 1759, p. 117. 

§ “‘ Notes on the Miracles,” p. 115. Comm. tn loc. 

¥ “Life and Words of Christ,” i, 479. 

** Medical Temperance Journal,” April, 1880, p. 125. 

tt “Cantor Lectures,” p. 178. tt “ Agricultural Chemistry,” 6th ed., p. 129. 

§§ “Letters on Chemistry,” 2d series, 1845, 

| ‘‘ L’ Art de Faire le Vin,” Paris, 1819, p. 2. 

J “ Elements of Chemistry,” p. 664. 

*&* “ Bibliotheca Sacra,” Jan., 1881, p. 80. ‘‘ Presbyterian Review,” Jan., 1881, 
p. 88. “A Calm View of the Temperance Question.” 
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was without a parallel in creation. It was, moreover, a palpa- 
ble contradiction of the doctrine he announced a few months 
later, namely, “ The Son can do nothing of himself, but what 
he seeth the Father do: for what things soever he doeth, 
these also doeth the Son likewise,” (John v. 19 ;) for the Son 
had never seen the Father make an intoxicating wine. That, 
as we have seen, is purely a human invention, and probably the 
most fatal one man has ever sought out. 

2. The wine Jesus provided was pronounced “the good” 
(tov waddv) by the ruler of the feast, (v. 10.) The term is 
used comparatively, “the” (rdv) being emphatic, and is equiva- 
lent to the best wine. It is interpreted by our authors * to 
mean the most intoxicating wine. But this is to beg the whole 
question. It is to set up a false criterion, and bring everything 
to the test of that. It is to make the vitiated taste of a nine- 
teenth century set the standard of the taste of a Jewish archi- 
triklinos of the first century. It will not do to answer that 
this interpretation is sustained by the custom, referred to in the 
remarks of the ruler of the feast, of setting forth the best wine 
at the beginning of a feast. For this is only to bolster up one 
fallacy by another. It is not true, as these interpreters would 
have us believe, that the strongest wines formed the first 
course of an entertainment, and then, when these had blunted 
the taste, beverages of an inferior quality were palmed off upon 
the guests. Evidence in support of such a theory has been 
diligently sought for, but without success. Meyer admits t 
that “the general custom, however, to which the table-master 
refers, is not elsewhere with any certainty confirmed.” It is 
in evidence, on the other hand, that the general custom of a 
banquet was to use at the beginning of a feast the lighter and 
largely diluted wines, while the heaviest and specially intoxi- 
cating sorts were reserved to the last. That this was true of 
Christ’s day is plainly indicated by a passage from Philo, one of 
his contemporaries, who describes the votaries of wine proceed- 
ing from one kind to another, and finishing up “with bowls 
and goblets of all the largest sizes that they can get, and drink- 
ing the wine unmixed in huge draughts.”{ Athenzeus § and 


*“ Bibliotheca Sacra,” Jan., 1881, p. 80.“ Presbyterian Review,” Jan., 1881, 
p. 88. “A Calm View of the Temperance Question.” + Comm. tn loc. 
t “On Drunkenness,” sec. 53. § “Banquet,” X, p. 431, b. 
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Diogenes Laertius* bear similar testimony. The fact that in 
this instance the verdict of the ruler of the feast was pro- 
nounced merely upon tasting (éyetoaro, v. 9) the wine, shows 
that its superior qualities must have been such as commended 
themselves immediately to the palate. He did not wait to 
observe its supposed alcoholic or intoxicating effects. 

Have we any evidence as to what actually was the judgment 
of antiquity concerning the best wine? Dr. Moore attempts to 
show,+ though not in immediate connection with this text, that 
“the wine which the Bible pronounces the best,” was fer- 
mented and intoxicating. In proof of this position, he cites 
Prov. xxiii, 31, where the wine against which a warning is 
directed is described (A. V.) as moving itself aright, (Heb. 
pwns yam, (lit., “goes according to evenness,”) and then com- 
pares this with Cant. vii, 9, (in Heb. verse 10,) “ where,” as he 
remarks, “regarding ‘the best wine’ it is said, onw-n> 15m, 
which is rendered in our English Bible ‘that goeth down 
sweetly ;’ in the margin, ‘straightly.’ ‘The roof of thy mouth 
like the best wine for my beloved that goeth down sweetly,’ 
etc. This is the meaning of the phrase in Prov. xxiii, 31, as 
the best interpreters allow. It is an attractive property, a 
characteristic of the best wine, that it goeth (down) straightly, or 
smoothly, or sweetly.” But an examination of the Hebrew 
text shows that the comparison is unfounded, and the inference 
illegitimate. Vicar Kingsbury well says of this passage : ¢ “ The 
A. V. here is one of the numerous instances of needless depart- 
ure from the order of words in the Hebrew.” The original 
reads, word for word, “ And thy palate, like the wine of the 
good, going to my beloved straightly, flowing over the lips of the 
sleeping.” The thought is not, as the A. V. might seem to 
suggest, that the best wine slips down smoothly. “Down” is 
not in the text, and neither the smoothness nor any other 
quality of the liquor is suggested. The palate (that is, the 
words which come from thence, though some understand 
kisses,) is compared to the best wine, which was so choice that 
it deserved to be sent directly to the beloved one. So the 
LXX renders, tropevdnevog 7H ddeAgidG pov ei¢ ebdvTnTa, going to 
my kinsman in a straight way. Cranmer and the Geneva Bible 


* Op. i, 104. +“ Presbyterian Review,” Jan., 1881, p. 87. 
t “Speaker's Commentary” in lo, ~ 
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both translate, “wine which goeth straightly unto my beloved.”* 
Going straightly to the beloved, and not going smoothly down 
the throat, is the idea of the passage, and so lends no support 
to the theory of Dr. Moore. 

Opposed to that theory is such testimony as follows. Vol- 
ney, after describing the unfermented and boiled sweet wines of 
Syria, adds: “Such are the wines of Lebanon, so boasted by 
Greek and Roman epicures.”+ Rev. W. H. Rule, who, in gen- 
eral, sympathizes with the views of Dr. Moore, confesses that the 
pure grape juice was “the choice beverage of epicures.” + The 
practice of the Egyptian kings, already adverted to, is confirm- 
atory of this view. Dr. Jacobus says of the wine made by 
Christ :§ “ All who know of the wines then used will under- 
stand the unfermented juice of the grape. The present wines 
of Jerusalem and Lebanon, as we tasted them, were commonly 
boiled and sweet, without intoxicating qualities, such as we 
here get in liquors called wines. Those were esteemed the best 
wines which were least strong.” It is a noteworthy fact that 
the Arabic translators of the Old and New Testaments, about 
the middle of the eighth century, rendered “the good wine” 
of John ii, 10, by el-chamer, eljid, “the wine, the new;” eljid 
signifying that which is “new” in excellence of preservation ; 
the verb having, as a leading meaning, cwpit novum, renovavit, 
“he takes as new, he renews.” | It must also be observed that 
the adjective used to describe the wine made by Christ is not 
dyav6c, good, simply, but xaddc, that which is morally excellent 
or befitting. The term is suggestive of Theophrastus’ charac- 
terization of unintoxicating wine as moral (7iK6¢) wine. | 

3. Christ provided “the good wine” when the guests had 
“well drunk,” v. 10. Does this expression of the ruler of 
the feast imply the intoxication of the guests? Prof. Bum- 
stead, following Bengel and others, says that it does not,** “ for 
the remark of the master of the feast was a general one con- 
cerning the custom of the times.” This is hardly consistent, 
however, with what he has just said, namely: “ The character 
of it (the wine) in that instance is clearly indicated by the 

* Vide Dr. Patrick, Cowles, e¢ al., Comm. in lnc. 

+‘ Travels in Egypt and Syria,” c. xxix, p. 382. 

t “ Brief Inquiry,” quoted Nott’s “ Lectures on Temperance,” p. 222. 


§ Comm. in loc. | Samson, “ The Divine Law as to Wines,” 223, 
| Vide Nott, “Lect. on Temp.,” p. 114. ** “Bib. Sacra,” Jan., 1881,} 80. 
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remark of the master of the feast.” For, if the ruler’s remark 
holds good on one point, it does on the other. It cannot 
logically be divided. The definiteness of the last clause car- 
ries along with it the special applicability of the whole. It 
necessitates the inference that on this occasion also the general 
custom had been followed. And if these authors are correct 
who insist that the wine used at this festival was alcoholic, 
then we are driven to the conclusion that, after free potations 
of this beverage, which had exhausted the supply and ocea- 
sioned more or less drunkenness, Jesus miraculously created 
a large additional quantity of the fiery fluid, so that the com- 
pany could continue their reckless indulgence and deepen their 
maudlin into mad intoxication. But such a conclusion stops 
scarcely short of blasphemy. 

It becomes important, therefore, to examine this term which 
is rendered “well drunk.” The Greek is pedvodact. The form 
is an aorist passive from pedvw, whose tenses, excepting the 
present and imperfect, are supplied by the passive of its de- 
rivative pedioxw.* Both of these verbs occur in the New Tes- 
tament, as well as the noun pé37 and the adjective pédvaoc, used 
substantively. Lexicographers are agreed that the root yédy, 
or pédv, signifies excessive drinking without reference to the 
kind of liquor used. All etymologists connect it directly with 
the Sanscrit madhu,+ whose primary meaning, according to 
Benfey, was honey, { but, according to Curtius, was sweet 
drink. The same root appears in the Latin te-me-tum, Sclavic 
medu, Lith. midus, Gaelic mil, O. H. G. metu, Ang.-Saxon 
medo, Eng. mead, all of which signify either honey or a drink 
made from honey.| The idea of cloying sweetness, and so of 
satiation, is clearly traceable in this root and in all of its deriva- 
tives. The verbs peddw and pedioxw retain this primary signi- 
fication of fullness. Hesychius defines pedver by terArjpwrat, 
he has filled himself.{ Liddell and Scott give as the first 
meaning of this verb, “to be drunken, given to drink,” and 
add, as a secondary signification, “to be drenched or soaked with, 
steeped in, any liquid.”** This arrangement, while it may fairly 


* Liddell and Scott, “ Lexicon,” s. v. 

+ £. g., Pott, Benfey, Curtius, Vanicek, Peile, et al. 

t ‘“‘Sanscrit Dictionary,” s. v. § “ Griechische Etymologie,” s. v. 

] Peile, ‘‘ Greek and Latin Etymology,” p.127. J‘ Lex.,”s.v. ** “Lex.,’'s. v. 
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indicate the relative frequency with which the verb is used in 
these different senses, really reverses the natural order, and 
puts primitive for derivative usage. Bloomfield correctly 
defines pevierv, “to moisten, or to be moistened with liquor, 
and in a figurative sense, (like the Lat. madere vino,) to be 
saturated with drink.” * In the classical writings these verbs 
often have the sense of being soaked in or filled with any 
liquid.t+ Homer, e. g., (“I1L,” xvii, 39,) speaks of Boein wedto- 
voa ddodm, “an ox-hide steeped in fat.” Similar instances 
oceur in Anacreon, (Ode 47;) Hippocrates, (“De Rat. Vic.,” 
iii ;) Xenophon, (“Cyr.,” i, 3;) Aristotle, (“ap. Stob. Phys.,” 
T. 2, 312;) Theophrastus, (“ Ch. Eth.,” 13 ;) Plutarch, (“Alex.,” 
69 ;) Philo, (“ De Agric.,” p. 209, E.) The last-named author 
furnishes one very important piece of testimony as to the 
meaning and use of this verb. He says, (“ De Plant. Noae.,” 
p. 234,) “There is a twofold pevev; one is to use wine— 
olvododa—the other is to play the fool with wine—Anpetv év 
oiv.” But, what is more to our purpose, in the LXX. pediw 
is repeatedly used in its primary sense of repletion. In Gen. 
xliii, 34, it is said of Joseph’s brethren, éuediodnoay jer’ ad- 
tov, they drank freely with him; undoubtedly of that freshly 
expressed grape-juice which was the favorite beverage of Egyp- 
tian royalty. In Psa. xxiii, (LX X., ep. xxii,) 5, we read rd 
motiptéy cov pedvoxov, “thy cup runneth over;” in Cant. v, 1, 
miere kai pediodnre, “drink, yea, drink abundantly ;” in Jer. 
xxxi, 14, (LXX. ep. xxxviii,) wedvow rv puyiy tov lepéwr, “T will 
satiate the soul of the priests,” ete. But where examples are so 
numerous, quotation is unnecessary. Dr. Lees has made a large 
collection of such texts, showing the application of this verb 
to food, milk, water, blood, and oil, as well as to wine.t Com- 
ing now to the New Testament, we find that pediw occurs 
seven times, (Matt. xxiv, 49; John ii, 10; Acts ii, 15; 1 Cor. 
xi, 21; 1 Thess. v, 7; Rev. xvii, 2, 6,) and the derivative 
pedvoxw three times, (Luke xii, 45; Eph. v, 18; 1 Thess. v, 7.) 

* Notes on 1 Cor, xi, 21. 

+ Similar to the use of wedi in classic Greek is the use of inebrio in Latin for 
saturate and satiate. Cf. Pliny (N. H. i, 9) inebriate radices ; and (xiv, 1,) uve vino suo 
inebriantur. Likewise ebrius, e.g., in Terence, (Hecyra, v, 23,) cum tu satura atque 
ebria eris. Comp. also French sodler, “ 1. to surfeit, to glut; 2. to satiate; 3. tointox- 


icate,” (Surenne, Dict.) Also the Scotch fou, full, with secondary sense of drunken, 
in which sense the English word is sometimes used. ¢ Works, vol. ii. 
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In both forms of the verb the primary idea of surfeit is 
prominent. A decisive instance of the use of the former in 
this sense is presented in 1 Cor. xi, 21. In mentioning the 
abuses of the Lord’s Supper in the Corinthian Church, St. 
Paul says (A. V.): “For in eating every one taketh before 
other his own supper: and one is hungry, and another is 
drunken,” kat d¢ pév reevd, d¢ pedvex. But pedver, in this case, is 
plainly contrasted with 7ev@ which is correctly rendered as 
“hungry.” The antithesis, therefore, requires the former to 
be understood in the generic sense of “surfeited,”’ not in the 
narrow sense of “drunken.” The overfilled man is compared 
with the underfilled man. This is the interpretation adopted 
by the great body of expositors, ancient and modern.* 

Mediw, therefore, does not always and necessarily signify in- 
toxication. It does not in John ii, 10. It has in this passage 
its natural and primitive sense of satiation. It refers simply to 
the large quantities of wine which had been consumed on this 
occasion, and .has no reference whatever to any inebriating 
effects. Dean Stanley, one of the most conservative of schol- 
ars, in discussing peddw, has said,+ “Its use in John ii, 10, 
shows that it need not be always taken of intoxication.” He 
might have spoken with less caution. The whole drift of the 
narrative, and the imperative requirements of the case, show that 
in this instance it must not be taken of intoxication.{ Five 
centuries ago Wycliffe recognized this, and rendered the ex- 
pression, “ whanne men ben fulfilled.” The <A. V. gives the 
weight of its authority to this interpretation by translating 
“when men have well drunk,” as does the R. V., also, which 
renders more accurately, “ when men have drunk freely.” 

4. The declared end and object of this miracle was to mani- 
fest forth his glory, (v.11.) It was not to put the sanction of 
his divine approval upon the marriage relation, although this 
was incidentally accomplished ; much less was it “ for the sake 
of contributing to the enjoyment of a festive company, and 
thus sanctioning the use of (intoxicating) wine as a luxury.” § 

* F. g., St. Chrysostom, Bengel, Grotius, Kuinoel, Bilroth, Whitby, Macknight, 
Newcome, Bloomfield, Clarke, Lightfoot, Whedon, et al. 

+ “Comm, on Corinthians,” én loc. 

¢So Beza, Cornelius 4 Lapide, De Wette, Rosenmiiller, Tholuck, Jamieson, 


Brown, Conant, Norton, et al. 
§ Prof, Bumstead in “ Bibliotheca Sacra,” Jan., '81, p. 86. 
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Not that he did not wish to add to the innocent enjoyments 
of men, and to hallow the hospitalities and amenities of 
social life. But these were not the objects of his first miracle. 
That object was as infinitely superior to these as the real pur- 
pose of his last ordinance was superior to the motive attributed 
to him by Professor Bumstead,* for the selection of one of its 
elements, namely, “to secure the permanency of his example 
in regard to (intoxicating) wine, even to the remotest parts of 
the earth and to the latest periods of history.” The sublime 
and incomparable object of “this beginning of miracles” was 
the Epiphany of his glory. “ Glory is God’s own attribute.” + 
He who has seen his glory has seen God himself. (Exodus 
xxxiii, 18-23.) When he would reveal himself to man he 
made a revelation of his glory. The opening act of that reve- 
lation was an act of creation. We know him because we have 
seen his glory in Genesis. “For the invisible things of him 
Jrom the creation of the world are clearly seen, being under- 
stood by the things that are made, even his eternal power and 
godhead.” (Rom. i, 20.) So Christ must demonstrate his 
identity with the Father. Men will recognize “Ads eternal 
power and godhead” only when they see his glory manifested 
in an act of creation. That is the meaning of the miracle at 
Cana. It is the new Genesis. It is the revelation of Christ 
as Creator. “He made the water wine.” (John iv, 46.) 
This points unmistakably to the nature of the thing that is 
made. The wine of the miracle must have been the same 
as the wine of nature; the wine of the water-pots must 
have been one with the wine of the grape-clusters. No 
other is made, all else is manufactured. Nothing less than 
omnipotence could make one drop of the pure juice of the 
grape. The art of man can manufacture any amount of alco- 
holic wine. 

One thought further in this connection: Christ’s miracles, 
as has been carefully observed, were never miracles of mere 
power.t With the single exception of his withering the barren 
fig-tree, which had no relation to mankind save in the moral 
lesson which it conveyed, they were always miracles of mercy. 
He came not “to destroy men’s lives, but to save them.” (Luke 


* Prof. Bumstead in “ Bibliotheca Sacra,” Jan., 1881, p. 87. 
+ Whedon, “Commentary on John,” ii, 11. t Vide “ Ecce Deus,” p. 70. 
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ix, 56.) And all his power was put forth to that benevolent 
end. But if this theory of his manufacturing an intoxicating 
wine be the true one, then that must stand as the single excep- 
tion to all his other miracles. It was a malevolent and mis- 
chievous manifestation of power. There was no glory in it, 
but shame. It was the production of a substance which God 
his Father had cursed as the fruitful source of “woe” and 
“sorrows,” “contentions” and “ babbling;” of “redness of 
eyes” and “ wounds without cause,” (Prov. xxiii, 29 ;) which, 
partaken of in the smallest quantities, “is likely to do harm,”* 
and in larger quantities is certain to work destruction ; which 
“injures the body, and diminishes the mental Sowers,” per- 
verts the conscience, depraves the heart, and destroys the soul. 
(1 Cor. vi, 9.) And this miracle of malevolence was wrought 
at a moment when it offered the strongest temptation to men 
already overcome with indulgence. It was wrought, more- 
over, as Professor Bumstead, with amazing candor, confesses, t 
“with a full knowledge of all the intemperance then existing 
and destined to exist in after time. He was aware of the 
gross intemperance both in food and drink which characterized 
the Roman world during the luxurious period of its history in 
which he was on the earth. He knew to how many in Pales- 
tine, who had misused it, wine had proved to be a ‘ mocker.’ 
He could see how many in future time, this nineteenth century 
included, it would ‘bite like a serpent and sting like an adder.’ 
He was aware that his example would have a powerful influ- 
ence on coming generations. Yet with all this knowledge 
distinctly in mind, he created it (intoxicating wine) for festive 
use.” Is this, we would fain ask, the work of one “ who went 
about doing good,” (Acts x, 38,) who was “holy, harmless, and 
undefiled,” (Heb. vii, 26;) who came “ to succor them that are 
tempted,” (Heb. ii, 18.) and to “ have compassion on them that 
are out of the way ” (Heb. v,2,)? Would such a manifesta- 
tion of power have been diabolie or divine? Would such a 
miracle have produced the result recorded of this? 

5. That result is set forth in the statement, “ And his disci- 
ples believed on him,” (v. 11.) The miracle had the effect of 
confirming the faith of the few followers he had already 


* Professor Bumstead. + Sir Henry Thompson. 
t “ Bibliotheca Sacra,” January, 1881, p. 109. 
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gathered about him, and of gaining still other converts. Their 
faith was the natural consequence of the manifestation of his 
glory. That was his ground and its justification. They had 
seen in his instantaneous creation of the pure and nutritious 
juice of the grape convincing evidence of his benevolence and 
power, and they naturally believed in him. But such belief 
could not, by any laws of thought, supernatural or human, 
have followed, had they beheld him encouraging and minister- 
ing to drunkenness. Nor can we conceive of his adopting 
any such method for the establishment of his claims or the 
extension of his cause., He was not a Mohammed, holding out 
to men the allurements of a sensual paradise, but a “man of 
sorrows,” whose stern requirement of all who came after him 
was, that they should deny themselves and take up their cross 
and follow him. (Matt. xvi, 24.)° And it was by the personal 
embodiment and the practical encouragement of self-denial 
and abstinence, and not by the example or sanction of luxury 
and self-indulgence, that he won his followers and achieved 
his victories. 

Second Specification ; Jesus COMMENDED intowicating wine. 

This charge is based on his allusions to wine in two recorded 
instances. The first occurs in the three parallel passages, 
Matt. ix, 22; Mark ii, 22; Luke v, 37-39. We shall confine 
ourselves to the passage as found in Luke, since it is in sub- 
stantial agreement with the other two, and contains an impor- 
tant addition not found in the narratives either of Matthew or 
of Mark. The whole passage reads (A. V.): “And no man 
putteth new wine (olvo¢ véoc) into old bottles, (doxovc, lit., 
skins ;) else the new wine will burst the bottles, and be spilled, 
and the bottles shall perish. But new wine must be put into 
new bottles; and both are preserved. No man also having 
drunk old wine straightway desireth new; for he saith, The 
old is better.” It is only in this passage, and thuse parallel 
with it, that the olvo¢ véo¢ occurs in the New Testament. It is 
important for us to determine its application here. The com- 
mon opinion, perhaps, has been that it denotes wine recently 
expressed, but already in a state of active fermentation. Such 
a liquid, it is said, could not safely be put into a leathern 
bottle which had become “old, rent, and bound up,” since the 
pent-up forces would speedily tear their way through the tender 
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fabric. But when the skin was new and strong, it is claimed, 
it could withstand the strain of fermentation, or, being elastic, 
could stretch and still retain its integrity. But this is an in- 
terpretation of the imagination. No bottle, whether of skin or 
glass, or, for that matter, not the strongest iron-bound cask, 
could hold together if once fermentation should get under full 
headway.* The carbonic acid gas generated by the process 
would shatter a new askos almost as quickly as an old one. 
Job knew this, when he said (chap. xxxii, 19): “ Behold my 
belly like wine hath no vent; like new bottles it is rent.” 

But if olvoc véoc be not wine in the act of fermentation, it 
can no more be wine which has completed that process, ‘ be- 
cause,” as Prof. Bumstead acknowledges, “if the fermenta- 
tion were complete, old bottles would be as serviceable as 
new ones.” The conclusion, therefore, would seem to be in- 
evitable, that, if it were neither a wine in active fermentation, 
or one fully fermented, it must have been unfermented. Not 
so, however, if we are to believe Prof. Bumstead. He says,t+ 
it was “a new wine which had not fully fermented, but which 
had come so near the completion of that process that it could 
with safety be put into the new skins, whose elasticity would 
be sufficient to resist the ‘after-fermentation’ which would 
ensue.” Similarly Vicar Bevan t says: “We should be in- 
clined to understand the passage above quoted (Matt. ix, 17) 
as referring to wine drawn off before the fermentation was 
complete, either for immediate use or for forming it into sweet 
wine.” Prof. Bumstead, in explanation of the phrase, “after- 
fermentation,” refers to Dr. Edward Smith’s “ Foods,” p. 389. 
This author does not employ the expression “after-fermenta- 
tion,” but he says, on the page indicated, with reference to the 
manufacture of Aulese wine: “The fermented juice is allowed 
to remain until the middle of winter, namely, until February, 
when it is racked off from the lees, and renewed fermentation 
with the return of warmer weather is thus prevented or greatly 
lessened.” On the very same page, in speaking of ordinary 

*“ A must one fifth sugar develops forty-seven times its volume of carbonic 
dioxide, equivalent to a pressure of 34.3 atmospheres. This would be about ten 
times the pressure the boiler of an ordinary high-pressure steam-engine has to 
undergo.” — Thudicum and Dupré, p. 478. 


+ “Bibliotheca Sacra,” Jan., 1881, p. 82. 
¢ Smith’s “ Dictionary of the Bible,” art. Wine.” 
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wines, he says: “ When the violence of fermentation has sub- 
sided, and the liquor is becoming clear and no longer sweet, it 
is racked off and run into tuns for perfect fermentation and 
ripening.” This authority, for reference to which we are 
indebted to Prof. Bumstead, makes three points plain, namely : 

1. That the “after-fermentation” is “prevented or greatly 
lessened” by simply racking off the wine from the lees after 
allowing a sufficient time for subsidence. But in such a 
case old bottles would do as well as new, and there would be 
no necessity, such as is stated, for the use of the latter. 

2. That after “the violence of fermentation has subsided,” 
that is, after the wine would be ready to bottle on this theory, 
it is “no longer sweet,” and so could not be made to subserve 
the purpose suggested by Mr. Bevan. 

3. That for “perfect fermentation and ripening” the wine 
is not bottled, but left to stand in the tun. And this is in 
exact accordance with what we know of the practice of the 
ancients, for fermentation, when permitted, was carried on in 
the lacus or the dolium.* 

These facts show the baselessness of the hypothesis that 
olvoc véoc, in this case, was a wine which awaited the after stage 
of fermentation. If, therefore, it was a wine in neither of 
these three conditions, active fermentation, after-fermentation, 
or completed fermentation, it must have been wine in an un- 
fermented state. But to this Prof. Bumstead again objects. + 
“If the liquid were entirely unfermented, not even the new 
bottles, or skins, would be able to resist the power of the fer- 
mentation.” That is to say, pure grape-juice could not be put 
into an askos without undergoing fermentation. But is this 
trne? It could certainly have been inclosed before fermenta- 
tion had begun. “Spontaneous fermentation,” that is, fermen- 
tation which is not hastened by the artificial introduction of 
yeast germs, “is always slow in beginning.” { Sometimes it 
does not take place until after three or four days’ exposure to 
the atmosphere.§ Would fermentation necessarily take place 
within the skin? We have already seen that the ancients 


* “Smith's “ Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities,” art. ‘““Vinum.” 

+ “ Bibliotheca Sacra,” Jan., 1881, p. 82. 

t Prof. Dittmar, in “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” Ninth Ed., art. “ Fermentation.” 
§ Vide Kerr, “ Unfermented Wine a Fact,” p. 8. 
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were familiar with the methods by which fermentation is pre- 
vented, and were in the habit of employing them in the prep- 
aration of their wines. In this case any one of them might 
have been adopted with success. The grape-juice could have 
been carefully expressed and filtered, or, if that were not 
deemed security enough, it might, in addition, have been in- 
spissated by boiling, and any incipient trace of alcohol ex- 
pelled. Then it could with perfect safety have been put into 
a bottle, which might have been so prepared as to entirely ex- 
elude the air; and, this done, no other precaution would 
have been necessary. It was with this end in view that a 
new skin was always selected, one that was neither cracked 
nor ripped. Then it was prepared like the amphora, by 
smearing with honey,* grease, ¢ or pitch, { and when the liquid 
had been poured in, was tightly closed and sealed. That the 
leathern bottle would serve the purpose as well as the earthen 
flask cannot be doubted. Whatever would exclude the water 
would prevent the access of the air. The skin of the grape 
which permits the evaporation of the moisture does not allow 
the entrance of the yeast germs. The “must of grapes or 
juice of fruit, if boiled and suspended in a bladder in the midst 
of fermenting must or wort, will not ferment.”§ And this 
suggests another and most important reason why a new skin 
was required for new wine. It would not only be perfectly 
sound, but perfectly sweet. An old skin would almost in- 
evitably have some of the sour remains of a former vintage 
adhering to it. So that when the fresh grape-juice was poured 
in, no matter how carefully the air was thereafter excluded, fer- 
mentation would necessarily ensue. It is on this same account 
that Columella, an almost contemporary author, in describing 
the common process of preserving unfermented wine, (xii, 41,) 
lays equal stress on its being put into a new amphora. 


*Burckhard, (“ Travels in Syria,”) speaking of the Beyrouk honey of the Syrians, 
says: ‘‘ They use it in rubbing their water-skins in order to exclude the air.” 

+ Bruce, (“ Travels in Egypt,” etc.,) describing the gerbas, or ox-skins squared 
and the edges sewed together by a double seam which does not let out the water, 
says: “ They are then all smeared on the outside with grease, as well to hinder the 
water oozing through, as to prevent it being evaporated by the heat of the sun.” 

¢ Chardin, (‘Travels in Persia,”) says that “wine in Persia is preserved in 
skins saturated with pitch, which when good imparts no flavor to the wine.” 

§ “ Amer. Cyclop.,” art. “ Fermentation; ” Watts’ “ Dict. of Chemistry,” ii, 625. 
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But if all these precautions should be deemed insufficient, 
others were still possible. We have seen that it was custom- 
ary, after the amphora or cadus was filled and sealed, to plunge 
and keep it in water whose temperature would not permit of 
fermentation. This method was adopted with the askos as well 
as with the cadus, except that, while the latter was usually 
immersed in water, the former was more generally buried in the 
earth.* Any one of these processes of removing the gluten, 
evaporating the moisture, preventing the access of the air, or 
reducing the temperature of the liquid below 40 degrees Fah., 
would have resulted in the preservation of an unfermented wine ; 
or, if it had been deemed best, any two or all of these methods 
might have been combined, and to make assurance doubly 
sure the liquid might have been subjected to a thorough 
sulphur fumigation. And so Prof. Bumstead’s objection that 
the new wine, had it been a perfectly fresh grape-juice, must 
necessarily have undergone fermentation in the new bottles, is 
shown to be unfounded, and our former conclusion that it must 
have been precisely such a liquor, an unfermented wine, the 
pure juice of the grape, remains unshaken, and must be ac- 
cepted as the only legitimate explanation of the passage in 
question. + 

This brings us to the consideration of the thirty-ninth verse : 
“ No man having drunk old wine straightway desireth new; for 
he saith, The old is better.” Though not found in the other 
Gospels this passage is plainly an integral part of the parable, 
and belongs naturally to the narrative. It is really the impor- 
tant portion for us, since it contains, if any thing does, Christ’s 
outspoken commendation of intoxicating wine. The first ques- 
tion which arises in our inquiry concerning it is, Whether the 
term “new wine” has the same signification in this verse as in 
the two preceding. Prof. Bumstead appears to think not. 
The “new wine” of verse 38, he says,t “ must have been new 
wine which had not fully fermented,” but in verse 39 it may 
“have denoted wine that was fully fermented, but which had 

* Jahn’s “ Biblical Archeology,” sec. 69. 

} This furnishes another proof, therefore, of the generic character of olvog, 
since, in this instance, our Lord must have used it to designate the unfermented 
juice of the grape. Cf. Canon Farrar, in “Cambridge Bible for Schools.” Luke, 


Excursus, ii, p. 375. 
t “ Bibliotheca Sacra,” Jan., 1881, p. 82. 
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not acquired that mellowness which only age can give.” So 
the authors of the “ Temperance Bible Commentary ” seem to 
favor the view that “the ‘new wine’ of verse 38 is identical 
in nature and representative of the same Christian blessings 
with the ‘old wine’ of verse 39—being the new preserved and 
improved by age.” (P. 295.) It cannot, indeed, be maintained 
that olvog véocg always denotes a wine which is free from fer- 
mentation. It does not manifestly in the LX.X, (Job xxxii, 19.) 
But there can be no doubt that it does in the present instance. 
Neither can there be any question that it is used in this sense in 
the LXX, (Isa. xlix, 26.) There the Hebrew asis, which 
designates an unfermented wine, is rendered : LX.X, olvog véog ; 
Vulgate, mustum; A. V., “sweet wine.” And in the pas- 
sage under consideration the legitimate, if not necessary, in- 
ference is, that it has the same signification as in the passage 
preceding. Used thus consecutively, and without any intima- 
tion of a change of meaning, we naturally conclude that it has 
undergone none. There is no confusion or contradiction of 
metaphors in the parable. The “new wine” of verse 39 is the 
“new wine” of verse 38, and the “old wine” of verse 39 is the 
“new wine” fermented and strengthened by age.* With this 
explanation of the passage it remains to be said that the ex- 
pression “ The old (wine) is better, (than the new,)” 

1. Is not Christ’s judgment as to the better wine. He. does 
not utter it as his own opinion. He repeats it as the verdict 
of a certain class of persons whom he distinctly specifies. 
They think the old wine is preferable. He does not in any 
degree join in their commendation. 

2. It is not “the universal judgment of men” concerning 
the better wine, as Dr. Moore calls it.+ Neither does it make 
plain, as Prof. Bumstead claims, ¢ “that wine in either of these: 
imperfect states,” that is, unfermented or partially fermented, 
“was not a favorite beverage with the Jews.” It simply says. 
that one who has acquired a taste for the old wine does not 
care for the new. We know this to be the case. The effect of 
drinking alcoholic liquors is to beget an appetite for stimulants 

* Dr. Abbott renders, (Comm. on John,” p:.33,) “No man having drunk old 
(fermented) wine, straightway desireth newy. (that of the last vintage and unfer- 
mented,) for he saith, The old is better.” 

+ “ Presbyterian Review,” Jan., 1881, p. 91. 

¢ “ Bibliotheca Sacra,” Jan., 1881, p. 82. 

FourtsH Ssrrtizs, Vor. XXXIV.—32 
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which grows with indulgence.* And the longer it is gratified, 
ithe stronger must be the beverage that will satisfy its craving. 
AA simple, unintoxicating wine, therefore, would have no charm 
for one accustomed to strong drink. But Dr. Moore eriti- 
eises + this interpretation in the shape propounded by Rev. 
Dr. Rich, who says: ¢ “ This was not the judgment of Christ 
respecting the superiority of old, fermented wines, but of 
drunkards whose habit it had been to drink them.” Dr. Rich 
is able to defend his .own position, and others perhaps would 
not deem it necessary to say, “ No drunkard,” ete. But Dr. 
Moore’s criticism calls for consideration in the interests of the 
general question. He directs attention to the fact that “ Christ 
does not say, ‘No drunkard having drunk old wine,’ ete., but 
‘no one,’ ovdeic.” This word ovdeic, however, is not always or 
necessarily universal in its application, any more than our 
“no one,” which is often used in a limited or partial sense. 
That the Greek word is sometimes so employed in the New 
Testament is evident from John iii, 32: “No man (nddeic) re- 
ceiveth his testimony,” John says, speaking of Christ. But 
he immediately adds, (verse 33,) “He that hath received his 
testimony,” ete., showing that the negative was not used in an 
absolute sense. If it had been intended to make an unquali- 
fied statement in the’ passage we are considering, the separate 
forms od? ele would have been used,§ as we find them in Rom. 
iii, 10, and 1 Cor. vi, 5. Dr. Moore further objects that Christ 
“does not speak of those ‘ whose Aabit it had been to drink old 
fermented wines,’ for he uses the aorist participle, tv, which 
does not mark a habit.” True, but neither does it deny one. 
The aorist, outside of the indicative mode, does not necessarily 
imply a single or transient action. In the other modes it rep- 
resents an action simply as brought to pass.| The briefest 
act of drinking, for example, may be viewed as going on, and 
thus be expressed by the present; so the most protracted 
drinking may be viewed simply as brought to pass, and thus 
be expressed by the aorist. In the participle form the aorist 

* Vide Richardson, “ Dialogues on Drink,” p. 92. 

+ “ Presbyterian Review,” Jan., 1881, p. 91. 

¢ ‘“ Bibliotheca Sacra,” July, 1880, p. 404. 

§ Liddell and Scott, “ Lexicon,” s. v.; Robinson, “Lexicon of the New Testa- 


ment,” s. v.; Winer’s ‘‘ New Testament Grammar,” Thayer, p. 173. 
] Hadley, “ Greek Grammar,” sec. 716. 
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represents an action as introduced before that of the principal 
verb, while in its continuance it may coincide with the latter. * 
These usages of the aorist are illustrated in Luke v, 39. It 
may with literal exactness be rendered: “No one, after he 
has begun to drink old wine, straightway desireth new.” 

The text does not say such an one will never desire the new. 
He will not all at once. Tischendorf, Tregelles, Alford, West- 
cott, and Hort, and the R. V., omit evdéwe, straightway, but 
nevertheless the sentence requires it. Godet well says: + “It 
is altogether an error in the Alexandrine that has erased here 
the word et8éwc, immediately. The very idea of the parable 
is concentrated in this adverb.” All the known facts in the 
case warrant its retention. Habits and tastes change gradually. 
But here there is a strong implication that a slight experi- 
ence will work a transformation of prejudices, and the old 
wine give place to the new. The received text of this pas- 
sage has yenorérepoc, rendered (A. V.) “better.” But codices 
x, B, L, ete., read ypyotéc, “ good.” This reading is adopted by 
Tischendorf, Tregelles, Alford, Westcott, and Hort, and the 
R. V. Alford, although far from being a supporter of our 
views, admits} that the expression contains “no objective 
comparison whatever between the old and new wine.” It is 
merely the opinion of the individual who is quite satisfied with 
what he has. It is good enough for him. 

3. The judgment contained in this passage, even though it 
were the universal one, is false. It is contradicted by the 
very connection in which it occurs, and ‘by the whole purpose 
of the illustration which it serves. The two dispensations, the 
Jewish and the Christian, are set forth under the figures, re- 
spectively, of the old wine and ‘the new. But the Jewish dis- 
pensation was not superior to the Christian; fermented wine 
is not preferable to unfermented ; the old is not better than 
the new. Only those familiar with the old and unacquainted 
with the new are naturally reluctant to change. As Lange 
remarks :§ “The old remains good only so long as one ‘iis not 
accustomed to the new, which in and of itself ‘is .better:” 

The only other passage which can be quoted ;to.sustain the 


* Hadley, ‘Greek Grammar,” sec. 717. Winer, “ Grammar, of the New Testa- 
ment;” Thayer, p. 342. 
+ Comm. in loc. ¢ Comm, én doc. § Comm. in loc. 
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charge of Christ’s commendation of wine is found in the par- 
able of the Good Samaritan, (Luke x, 34:) “And he went to 
him and bound up his wounds, pouring in oil and wine, (&Aatov 
kai oivov.)” It requires but a brief consideration. The com- 
mendation implied in this narrative is of the medicinal use of 
wine solely. It is a commendation, too, of its outward and not 
of its inward application. There is no intimation whatever of 
any internal administration of the wine. Nor is there any 
evidence that the wine which the Good Samaritan carried and 
used was of a fermented and intoxicating sort. The contrary 
fact is indicated. The record was made by Luke, who, as a 
physician, must have understood the medicinal character and 
uses of wine. He knew undoubtedly that in their outward 
application they follow the law of their internal use. Alco- 
holic wine is an “irritant poison,” * whether taken into the 
stomach or applied to the surface of the body. It would not 
allay, but seriously increase, the inflammation of a wound. 
Christ could not have commended the use of so unsuitable and 
injurious a medicament, nor could Luke have recorded its use 
in such a case with his own tacit approval. But an unfer- 
mented wine, a pure and limpid grape-juice, would have made 
a grateful lotion. Combined with the oil, it would have 
served as an excellent emollient. It is probable that the arti- 
cle used was a compound of oil and wine, called by Galen, 
(xiii, 859, B,) 6véAaov; noticed by Africanus, (“ Geop.,” x, 49 ;) 
described by Dioscorides, (“ Matt. Med.,” i, 67;) and numbered 
by Pliny (xv, 7) among the medicated oils. The latter gives to 
it the name of olewm gleucinum, and tells us that it was made 
by incorporating mustwm oleo, unfermented wine, (yAeb«oc,) 
with olive-oil, (Aaov.) Dioscorides specifies the same consti- 
tuents, and calls the compound yAeveivov.t If, therefore, there 
be any commendation of wine in this parable, it is that in 


which all abstainers can join. 


* Vide “Story on Alcohol,” pp. 76-80. ° 


+ This furnishes still another proof of the generic character of olvog, since it is 
used by Luke to describe the yAedxog of the compound. 
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Arr. V.—THE WANDERING JEW AND HIS CON. 
~~ GENERS. | 
The Wandering Jew. By Moncure DantEL Conway, author of “Demonology and 


Devil-Lore.” New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1881. 


Curious Myths of the Middle Ages. By S. Bartne-Goutp, M.A., author of “ Post- 
Mediseval Preachers,” etc. (Revised edition.) London: Rivingtons. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1869, 


To the student of history the fantastic legends of the Middle 
Ages open rich fields for investigation. Developed uncon- 
sciously from the poetic fancies of effete religions, from 
strange distortions of divine revelation, and from the passions 
and longings of the human heart, they found ready credence 
in an age of ignorance ; and became powerful formative factors 
in the mental and moral growth of later generations. “The 
history of Christianity,” says Dean Milman, in an eloquent 
digression from the steady course of his historic narrative, 
“cannot be understood without pausing at stated periods to 
survey the progress and development of the Christian mythol- 
ogy, which, gradually growing up, and springing as it did 
from natural and universal instincts, took a riore perfect and 
systematic form, and at length, at the height of the Middle 
Ages, was as much a part of Latin Christianity as the primal 
truths of the Gospel.” Perhaps the strangest of such legends, 
and the most suggestive to the modern student of medisval 
Christianity, were those of the “ Undying Ones”—men and 
women who, cursed for their crimes or blessed for their virtues, 
were lifted by God above the power of death. - While “the 
great world spins forever down the ringing grooves of change ” 
they are supposed to lie in echoless caverns wrapped in 
unbroken slumber, or to luxuriate in distant insulated Edens, 
or, more marvelously still, to stride across the centuries, 
gazing solemnly on the mutations of time—themselves, alone 
of all that breathe, unchanged. 

Unique in its weird grandeur, the story of the Wandering 
Jew won, for nearly six centuries, the unquestioning belief of 
Christendom ; and even yet, though investigation long ago 
relegated it to the Cimmerian realm of myths, it continues 
to command the interest of the learned and the thoughtful. 
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Dr. J. G. Th. Grisse,* M. Schcebel,t and M. Gaston Paris,t 
are the best authorities’on the antiquarian features of the 
legend. Its symbolic meaning has been, with the scholars of 
Germany especially, a favorite subject for study, until around it 
has grown a voluminous and valuable literature ; but, strange 
to say, until the appearance of Mr. Conway’s monograph, no 
extensive treatise on the subject existed in the English lan- 
guage. In the present article a sketch of the growth of the 
legend and of kindred myths is attempted, together with an 
examination of their influence on modern literature, and a 
glance at their signification. 


History or tHe LEGenp. 


In the year 1228, while the devotees of Europe were flock- 
ing eastward in thousands to atone for their sins by penance 
and prayer amid the sacred scenes of Jerusalem, a certain Arch- 
bishop of Armenia made a pilgrimage in an opposite direc- 
tion, and visited the shrine of “S. Tumas de Kantorbire,” and 
other holy places of the west. Chroniclers of the time § give 


us glimpses of this dignitary at several stages of his journey 
—on the banks of the Rhine, in the Low Countries, and at 
various monasteries in England. Every-where the religious 
men entertained him with due reverence and honor, and every- 
where his hosts were edified by his holy conversation. Among 
other “strange things concerning eastern countries” communi- 
cated by this prelate and the members of his retinue, was an ac- 
count of the manner of life of the Wandering Jew. According 
to this narration, Pilate had for the porter of his hall one Car- 
taphilus, who, when our Lord was dragged forth from the 
governor’s palace to be crucified, impiously struck him on the 
back with his hand, and said in mockery, “ Quicker, Jesus, 
quicker! why do you loiter?” Jesus looked on him, as he 
had done on Peter, and with severe countenance said, “ I am 
going, but thou shalt wait till I return ”—“ and according as 
our Lord said, this Cartaphilus is still awaiting his return.” 
He was then thirty years of age, and although he grew to be a 


* Die Sage vom Ewigen Juden, historisch entwecklt mit verwandter Mythen ver- 
glichen und beleuchtet, 1844. 

+ La legende du Juif Errant, 1877. tLe Juif Errant, 1880, 

§ Matthew Paris, Historia Major ; and Philippe de Mouskes, Chronique rimée. 
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centenarian, he “ returned again to the same age as he was when 
our Lord suffered,” and so has done every hundred years since. 
He heard the ery from the cross, “ Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do,” and as a sincere penitent sought 
and found salvation. He was christened Joseph, the baptismal 
rite being performed by Ananias, who afterward baptized the 
Apostle Paul. “This Joseph,” said Henri Spigurnel, one of 
the knights in attendance on the Armenian prelate, “often 
ate at the table of my lord the archbishop in Armenia. He 
is a man of holy conversation, and very religious; a man of 
few words, and circumspect in his behavior; for he does not 
speak at all unless when questioned by the bishops and relig- 
ious men, and then he tells of the events of old times, and of 
the events which occurred at the suffering and resurrection of 
our Lord, and of the witnesses of the resurrection, namely, 
those who rose with Christ and went into the holy city, and 
appeared unto men. He also tells of the creed of the Apostles, 
and of their separation and preaching. And all this he relates 
without smiling or levity of conversation, as one who is well 
practiced in sorrow and in the fear of God, always looking 
forward with fear to the coming of Jesus Christ, lest at the 
Last Judgment he should find him in anger whom, when 
on his way to death, he had provoked to just vengeance.”* 
Though many gifts were offered to him, Joseph declined to 
receive them, and shunned observation, though thousands 
came from the four quarters of the earth to enjoy his society 
and conversation. 

This remarkable story—the earliest form of the myth that 
has descended in detail to modern times—was told in response 
to the eager questionings of the monks as to whether their 
guests had seen “the wonderful Jew of whom there is so 
much talk in the world:”*an evidence that the legend was 
already current in western Christendom. Whether Spigurnel’s 
account was a little fiction devised for the purpose of exalting 
his patron in the eyes of the Latin monks, or whether he had 
really met the man of whom he gives so graphic a description, 
is uncertain. Ricardus de Argentomio, who shortly afterward 
visited the East, is quoted as attesting the truth of the narra- 
tive. For nearly three hundred years after it was penned, 


* Paris, Historia Major, as quoted by Baring-Gould, “ Curious Myths,” pp. 6-8. 
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European writers make no mention of the Jew. But in 1505 
an aged man claiming to be Cartaphilus appeared in Bohemia ; 
and it was asserted that he assisted a weaver named Kokot to 
recover valuables which his great-grandfather had hidden sixty 
years before. A few years later, just after the capture of the 
city of Elvan, it was reported that he appeared to the Moslem 
warrior Fadhilah, and repeated his sad story of the death of 
Christ, and his prophecy of his second coming. 

The next account was published in 1613. It gives another 
name to the Jew, and a quite different description of the 
events which led to his curse. It is so full in detail, and is 
supported by such a body of evidence, that there is hardly 
room for doubt that during the latter half of the sixteenth 
century there appeared a man—perhaps more than one—who 
with great skill personated the hapless wanderer. Chrysostomus 
Duduleeus Westphalus is the author’s name or pseudonym, and 
his narrative* begins as follows: 


Paulus von Eizen, doctor and Bishop of Schleswig, related to 
me, some years ago, that at the time he was studying at Witten- 
berg, while on a visit to his parents at Hamburg, in 1547, he had 
seen in church, placed near the chancel, a very tall man, with 
hair falling on his shoulders, barefoot, who listened to the sermon 
with great attention ; and whenever the name of Jesus was men- 
tioned, bowed humbly, smote his breast, and sighed. He had no 
other clothing in the bitter cold of the winter, except a pair of 
hose, which were in tatters about his feet, and a coat with a girdle 
which reached to his feet ; and his general ip tom was that 
of a man of fifty years. There seem to have been many of the 


nobility and gentry who have seen this man, in England, France, 
it gentry 


Italy, Hungary, Persia, Spain, Poland, Moscow, Lapland, Sweden, 
Denmark, Scotland, and in other regions. Every one has mar- 
veled much at him. 


When the sermon was finished the “ aforementioned doctor ” 
sought out the stranger, and asked him how long he had lived 
in the neighborhood. He answered with frankness and mod- 
esty. His name was Ahasuerus: he was a native of Jerusalem, 
of Jewish parentage, and a shoemaker by trade. He had 
been present at the crucifixion of Christ, had lived through 
the intervening centuries, and been an eye-witness of many 

*The full tile was: Newe Zeitung von einem Juden von Jerusalem, Ahasuerus 


genannt, welcher die Creutzigung wnsers Herrn Jhesu Christi gesehen und noch am 
leben ist, aus Dantzig an einem guten Freund geschrieben. 
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famous historic events. There was hardly on the face of the 
earth a country or city he had not visited. He was especially 
graphic in his description of the last hours of Christ, and gave 
a minute account of the “life, sufferings, and death of the 
holy apostles.” ‘He told even more than we know through 
the evangelists and historians; and he narrated the many 
changes of government, especially in Eastern countries, which 
had occurred at one time or another during those many 
centuries.” This narration very naturally excited “ Doctor 
Paulus v. Eizen’s great interest and astonishment,” and in the 
presence of the learned school-inspector of Hamburg he put 
the man through a rigid cross-examination. Ahasuerus averred 
that he with many others had regarded Christ as a heretic and 
a deceiver of the people. When sentence was pronounced 
upon our Lord by Pilate, he ran homeward, and summoned 
his family to thexdoor that they might see this impostor, who 
was shortly to be dragged past on his way to Calvary. With 
his infant child seated on his arm, he stood, while tlie 
soldiers passed, with Christ in their midst, staggering under 
the weight of a heavy cross. Jesus stopped for a moment and 
leaned his cross against the wall. But the shoemaker, “ full 
of sudden anger and also desirous of public applause,” grufily 
ordered him on. Jesus responded, “I will stand and rest, but 
thow shalt move on till the last day.’ At once Ahasuerus 
“felt within him that he could stay there no longer ; ” he set 
down his child, followed Jesus to his erucifixion, and never 
again saw wife or children. When he returned to Jerusalem 
“not one stone was left upon another, nor was any trace of its 
former magnificence visible.” So vivid and exact was the old 
man’s report of these ancient events, that, we are told, “it was 
impossible not to be convinced of the truth of his story, and 
to see that what is impossible with men is, after all, possible 
with God.” 

Duduleus speaks at length of the silence and reserve of 
the Jew’s manner; of his sobriety and voluntary poverty; of 
his ability to speak each European language with the skill 
of a native; and of his “eternal hurry”—never continuing 
long in one place. He “could not endure to hear curses, but 
whenever he heard any one swear by God’s death or pains he 
waxed indignant, and exclaimed with vehemence and with 
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sighs: Wretched man and miserable creature, thus to misuse 
the name of thy Lord and God, and his bitter sufferings and 
passion! Hadst thou seen, as I have, how heavy and bitter 
were the pangs and wounds of thy Lord, endured for thee 
and for me, thou wouldst rather undergo great pains thyself 
than thus take his sacred name in vain.” 

This singular document ends as follows : 


Anno 1575. The Secretary Christoph Krause, and Magister 
Jacob von Holstein, legates to the court of Spain, and afterward 
sent into the Netherlands to pay the soldiers serving his majesty 
in that country, related on their return home to Schleswig, and 
confirmed with solemn oaths, that they had come across the 
same mysterious individual at Madrid, in Spain, in appearance, 
manner of life, habits, clothing, just the same as he had appeared 
in Hamburg. They said that they had spoken with him, and 
that many people of all classes had conversed with him, and 
found him to speak good Spanish, 

Anno 1599. In Christ’s month, a trustworthy person wrote 
from Brunswick to Strasburg that the same mentioned strange 
person had been seen alive at Vienna, in Austria, and that he had 
started for Poland and Dantzig ; and that he purposed going on 
to Moscow. This Ahasuerus was at Lubeck in 1601, also about 
the same date in Revel in Livonia, and in Cracow in Poland. In 
Moscow he was seen of many and spoken to by many. 

What thoughtful God-fearing persons are to think of the said 
person, 1s at their option, God’s works are wondrous and past 
finding out, and are manifested day by day, only to be revealed 
in full at the last great day of account.* 


From about this date notices of the Wandering Jew be- 
come frequent, the details of his history agreeing in the main 
with one or other of the forms of the myth already given. 
Botereius + apologizes for inserting the story in his chronicle, 
and expresses the fear that some may charge him with anile 
trifling, but evidently thinks it well supported by testimony. 
Nicolas Heldvaler,t J. C. Bulenger,§ and others mention it as 
fabulous ; but Bangert,| Martin Zeiler,{ and other reputable 
historians and biographers of the day, repeat it with evident 

* This sketch is translated and given in full by both Baring-Gould and Conway. 
The latter also quotes,at length most of the authorities mentioned below. 

¢ Commentarii de Rebus Historicisin Gallia et toto pene Orbe gestis, 1604. 

¢ Sylva Chronol. Circuli Baltici, (about 1604.) 

§ Mistoriarium sui Temporis Libri, 1619. 

| Commentatio de ortu vita et excessu Coleri Jurisconsulti Lubecensis, 1644. 

{| Historict Chronologi et Geographi Celebres Collecti, 1653. 
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sincerity ; and Coter and Louvet assure us that they met and 
conversed with the Jew, the former at Lubeck in 1603, the 
latter at Beauvais in 1604. Forty years later the “Turkish 
Spy,”* writing from Paris to a friend in the Orient, gives the 
most graphic of all the descriptions of the fabulous hero. Ac- 
cording to this account his name was Michob Ader, and he was 
“Usher of the Divan (the Jews call it the Court of Judg- 
ment) in Jerusalem” when Christ was condemned. He had 
seen Jesus hang on the cross; had often been in the company 
of Mohammed “at Ormus in Persia;” was in Rome when 
Nero set fire to the city and stood triumphing on the top of a 
hill to behold the flames; heard Vespasian lament the destruc- 
tion of Solomon’s Temple ; saw Saladin’s return from his con- 
quests in the East; was the intimate friend of Godfrey de 
Bouillon, Seanderbeg, Bajazet, Tamerlane, and Soliman the 
Magnificent ; and told “many remarkable passages” concern- 
ing these famous men “whereof our histories are silent.” “I 
tell thee,” says the writer, growing enthusiastic as he recapitu- 
lates the marvelous claims of one whom, after all, he fears to 
be a cheat, “I tell thee if this man’s pretenses be true, he is so 
full of choice memoirs, and hath been witness toso many grand 
transactions for the space of sixteen centuries of years, that he 
may not unfitly be called a Living Chronology, the ‘Protono- 
tary of the Christians’ Hegira, or principal recorder of that which 
they esteem the last epocha of the world’s duration. By his 
looks one would take him for a relic of the old world, or one of 
the long-lived fathers before the Flood.t To speak modestly, 

* John Paul Marana, an Italian adventurer, was the author of the curious his- 
tory of the preceding age written in the person of the supposed “ Turkish Spy.” 
After release from prison, in which he had been confined for conspiracy, he be- 
gan his literary career, first in retirement at Monaco, afterward in Paris. His 
history, according to Hallam, “is no ordiuary production, but contains as many 
proofs of a thoughtful, if not very profound, mind, as any we can find.” There 
is little room for doubt that his account of repeated interviews and long conver- 
sations with the impostor is authentic. At all events, his description of the Jew 
may be taken as a fair transcript of the current belief of that day. 

¢ By both pen and pencil the Wanderer has been usually represented as 
venerable and majestic in person, although sometimes attired in rags. His hair 
and beard are said to have been long and very white. On his brow was a blood- 
red cross marked by the finger of God. The Inquisition sought to secure him 
by this sign; but he concealed it by a black bandage. The early pictures give 


him “a handsome and melancholy countenance.” An anonymous German work 
of the seventeenth century describes him as being clad after the manner of the 
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he may pass for the younger brother of Time.” Several 
similar accounts were published during the seventeenth cent- 
ury in both Germany and France—Mr. Conway enumerates 
nineteen; but the legend made slower progress in England, 
and “seems hardly to have been known in Spain, and but 
little in Italy, at an early date.” A number of works were pub- 
lished about the same time also, confuting the story, and show- 
ing that “in the nature of things” the Immortal Jew never 
could have existed. But the impostor or impostors who had 
already personified him, doubtless to their own great pecuniary 
advantage, were not willing to allow the popular interest in 
the story to die. Soon after his interview with the “Turkish 
Spy,” Michob Ader appeared in Cambridge, England, and 
confounded the university doctors by his erudition. His 
statements were scrutinized, and he seems to have secured a 
respectful hearing. Traees of the progress of vagabonds of 
various attainments and skill, claiming to be either Ahasuerus 
or Cartaphilus, are found in the current records of the six- 
teenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. Other names, 
too, were used, ¢. g., Buttadeeus, (Boudedeo,) Isaac Laquedem, 
and Gregorius.* But increasing intelligence threw the legend 
into disfavor ; and perhaps the last impostor of this sort who 
- met with any considerable success dwelt in Newcastle, En- 
gland, during the latter half of the last century. 


Tur Wanpermnc Jew mw Lireratvre. 


Just when the Wandering Jew disappears from active life, 
he reappears in the realm of fancy—not now, however, as the 
hero of a legend in harmony with the current religious feeling, 
but as the favorite subject for the pencil of the painter and 
the pens of the romancer and the poet. Each author inter- 
prets the myth according to his own standard, and a compari- 
son of their various interpretations forms one of the most in- 
teresting episodes of Mr. Conway’s volume. 
ancient Romans; but usually he appears in shabby clothes of antiquated German 
fashion. Dr. von Eizen’s description reminds one of the typical American tramp. 
In Doré’s spirited designs the medieval conception is vividly reproduced. 

*In 1640 a satire was published in London, entitled “The Wandering Jew 
Telling Fortunes to Englishmen,” in which the name of the Jew is given as Gad 


Ben-Arod Ben-Balaam Ben-Alimoth Ben-Baal Ben-Gog Ben-Magog! In a drama 
by Andrew Franklin, published in 1797, he is called Mr. Mathusalem, 
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In Germany, Schubart, Schreiber, Miiller, Lenau, de Cha- 
misso, Goethe, Mosen, Kohler, Horn, Klingemann, Oelkers, 
Schiicking, von Zedlitz, Hans Christian Andersen, Heller, and 
Hamerling, have made the Wanderer the hero of novel or 
song; in France, Edgar Quinet, Eugene Sue, and Edouard 
Grenier ; and in England, Andrew Franklin, William Godwin, 
Rev. George Croly, and the poets Shelley and Wordsworth. 
Ahasuerus is represented “now as vainly seeking every con- 
ceivable form of death, now as a philosophizing pessimist, now 
as a penitent, whose pardon, long delayed, will surely come at 
last.” Sometimes he appears as the typical victim of the 
Judenhetze—the undying hatred of the Jewish race—which 
gave to medieval history some of its darkest stains, and which 
to-day appears as rampant and unscrupulous as ever in Russia, 
in Germany, and even in some quarters of our own more liberal 
land. Now he is the symbol of the hopeless but persistent 
opposition of sinful man to a holy God; again he stands as 
the personification of humanity, Immortal Man, “in whose 
unbroken consciousness all history is embodied.” Mosen’s 
poem makes. Ahasuerus the embodiment in an individual 
being of the spirit of Tradition. He opposes himself to the 
God of Christendom, first as a representative Jew, next as 
a champion of Julian the Apostate, then as a Moslem warrior, 
and finally as the hero of infidelity, who declares an everlasting 
war against Christ, in the name of all forces and powers, all 
sighs, all sorrows, shed tears and blood, broken spirits, and 
crushed hearts. Christ accepts the challenge, and the struggle 
is to continue till the day of judgment. Kohler regards the 
Wanderer as a prophet of freedom. Klingemann reads in the 
myth the lesson of purification by suffering. Oeclkers con- 
ceives a representative Wanderer for each of the great faiths— 
the Hebrew, the Moslem, and the Christian. Andersen’s 
Ahasuerus is the angel of Doubt—the incarnation of reveren- 
tial skepticism. Each step in human progress seems to him 
to be retrogressive: Constantine, the Crusaders, Columbus, 
Gutenberg, the Reformers, all appear to be deluded fools ; and 
very slowly does the truth reveal itself to his mind that (tod 
is working through all forces for the elevation of humanity. Hel- 
ler “ puts the hero through many phases of Hegel’s phenomen- 
ology: the intellectual world ever decays, consumed by doubt, 
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and the heart ever brings it forth anew.” Quinet’s epic has 
a peculiar history. Having lost the faith of his childhood, the 
author began a life of wandering. His continued journeys 
through Europe and the East, and the aching loneliness of his 
skepticism, led him at length to regard himself as a type of the 
doomed Ahasuerus. Mr. Conway’s description of the genesis of 
Quinet’s poem is almost as interesting as the history of the Jew 
himself. He wrote it while he wandered, on foot, on horse- 
back, in gondola, at sea; in the cathedrals of Germany, the 
basilicas of Rome, the convent of Bron, the villas of Naples 
and the almshouses of Morea. Its aim, the author tells us, is 
to reproduce some scenes of the universal tragedy played be- 
tween God, Man, and the World; but it ends in an eternal 
night of utter negation.* The Englishman, Franklin, turned 
the tale into a burlesque.t Croly’s Salathiel is a truly splen- 
did production. Sue’s ‘Juif Errant” would be improved by 
striking out all allusion to the Jew and Jewess, who seem to 
be dragged in to justify the use of the attractive title. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Conway, Shelley’s conception of the Wander- 
ing Jew is “ dignified beyond all others, because he defies the 
divine tyrant with true Promethean vigor. Although the Jew 
had arisen as the spiritual type before nearly every fine mind 
living at the beginning of the last generation, only Shelley 
made a real hero of the Wanderer for his scorn and defiance of 
the Christian deity.” 


INTERPRETATIONS OF THE LEGEND. 


The opinions of the more thoughtful writers on medieval 
mythology concerning the meaning of this legend vary as 
greatly as do the conceptions of poets and novelists. The 
works whose titles have been placed at the beginning of this 
article represent the two extremes of thought—aultra-ecclesias- 
ticism and infidelity. 

* “Wandering Jew,” pp. 204-213. 

+ Franklin’s drama appeared in 1797. His heroine is doomed by her surly 
guardian to marry the most aged bachelor in England. Her chosen lover accord- 
ingly assumes the guise of the Wanderer. His body-servant, who claims to 
have also lived through the centuries, is betrayed by his garrulity into many 
amusing anachronisms. “Among other things he tells about Romulus and Remus, 


and relates that when he was at the baptism of the twins, their mother threw a 
basin of tea at him for saying that Remus was the prettier of the two.” 
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Mr. Baring-Gould seems to cherish timidly a belief that the 
legend contains an element of truth, although he admits that 
“the historical evidence on which the tale rests is too slender 
for us to admit for it more than the barest claim to be more 
than a myth.” Nevertheless, after quoting the words of Christ, 
“There be some standing here which shall not taste of death 
till they see the kingdom of God,” he continues : 

There can, I think, be no doubt in the mind of an unprejudiced 
person, that the words of our Lord do imply that some one or 
more of those then living should not die till he came again. I 
do not mean to insist on the literal signification, but I plead that 
it is compatible with our Lord’s power to have fulfilled his words 
to the letter. That the circumstance is unrecorded in the Gos- 
pels is no evidence that it did not take place, for we are express- 
ly told, “ Many other signs truly did Jesus in the presence of his 
disciples, which are not written in this book; ” and again, “ There 
are also many other things which Jesus did, the which if they 
should be written every one, I suppose that even the world itself 
could not contain the books that should be written.” We may 
remember also that mysterious witnesses are to appear in the 
last eventful days of the world’s history, and bear testimony 
to the Gospel truth before the anti-Christian world. One of 
these has been often conjectured to be St. John the Evangelist, 
of whom Christ said to Peter,“If I will that he tarry till I come, 
what is that to thee?” and the other has been variously conjec- 
tured to be Elias, or Enoch, or our Jew.—Pp. 4, 5. 


Mr. Conway’s iconoclastic treatment of the subject is in 
bold contrast to the reverential manner of Mr. Baring-Gould. 
In elegant, and flowing diction, and with a somewhat pomp- 
ous display of erudition, he has given to us the complet- 
est account of this myth, and the many others which have 
“exchanged connotations ” with it, that has appeared in the 
English tongue. And the practical value of his volume is 
enhanced by the fact that he has had at his command the well- 
arranged results of French and German scholarship, and has 
thus been spared the toil of himself digging into the mines of 
antiquity. The earlier bibliography of the subject he has con- 
densed from the great work of Dr. Griisse; and the excellent 
sketch of the various German poems on the subject—which is 
one of the most interesting features of his work—is translated 
from Helbig’s pamphlet.* The typographical beauty of the 


* Die Sage vom “Ewigen Juden,” thre poetische Wandlung und Fortbildung. Von 
Friedrich Helbig. Berlin, 1874. 
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volume is marred by errors which can hardly be excused. 
Such, for instance, is the occurrence of the name Samuel, the 
Hebrew prophet, for Sammael, the Angel of Death. Philippe 
de Mouskes, who died in 1283, is said to have become bishop 
of Tournai in 1682; and there are several other glaring blun- 
ders. There is, too, a spirit noticeable throughout the book 
which to most of Mr. Conway’s countrymen must savor of 
toadyism to “ British culture.” Among other recondite bits of 
information, the reader is gravely informed that a certain Gen- 
eral Jackson was once President of the United States; and 
“democrat” and “republican,” where mentioned incidentally, 
are begun with smal] letters, as participants in insignificant 
squabbles, while the political parties in England are honored 
with capital initial letters. 

There are, however, much more serious defects than these. 
The lofty assumption that Intelligence (with a capital I) 
has long ago ceased to respect the “myths” of the Bible— 
by which are meant the historical portions of the Scriptures— 
provokes a smile of contempt rather than a labored denial ; 
but this assumption is supported by statements that, if not in- 
tentional falsifications, are certainly “conspicuously inexact.” 
Starting with the thought that “the abrupt, absolute fact of 
death, especially of friends or heroes, is essentially inconceiva- 
ble,” Mr. Conway claims that this legend and kindred tales had 
their origin probably in the longing of the human soul for 
eternal life. A natural unwillingness to acknowledge the 
death of the great leaders of history led men first to fable an 
earthly immortality for them, and, when that fiction exploded, 
to transfer their undying existence to a heavenly world. The 
Christians’ paradise, whose glories John saw in apocalyptic 
vision, is thus merely the more ancient Gan-Eden, Avalon, Hes- 
perides, or Atlantis, raised to the “rosy cloudlands ” that evade 
scientifie exploration. In the most flippant manner he dis- 
courses of the germinal myths of the Semitic race. “The 
books of our Bible were written after ancient traditions, and 
gathered together when other ideas were predominant, and it is 
rather by intimations there found, and by references to rabbin- 
ical and Arabian folk-lore, that we can get at these primitive 
fables.” To distinguish these original fables, from which have 
sprung the greater part of biblical history, the greater part of 
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Christian mythology, and quite all of our hopes of eternal 
blessedness, would seem to be no slight undertaking; but our 
sapient writer proceeds unhesitatingly and oracularly to his 
task. Cain was the prototype of the Wandering Jew ; Enoch 
is identical with the Iranian Yima, king of the Golden Age in 
Persia. And as the “imported dualistic philosophy of the Jews 
marshaled every being on one side or other of the great war 
between Ahriman and Ormuzd,” a counterpart was early in- 
vented for each legendary hero. Thus, the “Seth myth” was 
introduced to avoid having the human race descend from the 
first murderer, the type of all evil, Cain. Lamech is Enoch’s 
counterpart. Esau is the next restless wanderer, and Satan 
and Sammael are but later forms of the “ Esau myth.” The 
corresponding immortal is Judah, who is perpetuated in the 
personality of Michael. What shall be said of the scholarship 
or candor of a writer who, merely because the death of neither 
Judah nor Esau is mentioned in the Scriptures, assumes that the 
Hebrews believed in their immortality on earth? Moses and 
Elias are in turn added to the company of undying ones. The. 
Ancient of Days, the Angel-Messiah, the Son of Man, were, 
according to Mr. Conway, purely earthly conceptions ; and the 
gospel history was ingeniously modeled on the ancient legends.. 
The transfiguration and the incidents preceding the eruci- 
fixion are treated in the same trifling manner, as stages in the. 
evolution of the legend. Judas is the obvious evil counter. 
part of John. “It is doubtful whether amy such person as Ju-. 
das ever lived.” 

It is not easy to state precisely what theory of interpretation, 
Mr. Conway favors. He regards the Wanderer as a type of 
the homeless, unchanging Jewish race; but his discussion is so 
vague and so loaded with brilliant but irrelevant learning, that 
it becomes in places somewhat incoherent. Many of the chap- 
ters have but little connection with the subject; and one lays 
down the book with no impressions quite so distinct as admi- 
ration of the author’s multifarious erudition and astonishment 
at the rancor of his infidelity. 

Mr. Conway displays great ingenuity in etymological specu- 
lation. As a specimen we quote the following in answer 
to the questions: “How is it that the name Cartaphilus was 
replaced by Ahasuerus? How did the door-keeper of the 

Fourtn Series, Vor. XXXIV.—33 
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thirteenth century become the shoemaker of the sixteenth 
«century legend ?” 


Mr. Blind, with a creditable caution, suggests that the name 
may have been a modification of As-Vidar. This god (As) Vi- 
dar was‘in the Scandinavian mythology the symbol of everlasting 
force. . . . dle wears shoes for which the stuff has been gather- 
ing for ages. [Similar shoes now exist as relics of the Wander- 
ing Jew.in several European ig It may be remarked that 
the name Buttadeus, given to the Wandering Jew by Libavius, 
may possibly refer to the boot (A. 8., butte) of the Wanderer ; 
and it may have been that dews was added. Whether it meant 
the “booted god,” or the man who struck God with a boot, or 
bouter dieu, to push God, must remain doubtful. Cartaphilus is 
pretty certainly xdpta @idoc, in allusion to the “beloved ” dis- 
ciple. Ahasuerus is perhaps the Hebrew form of Xerxes, though 
there is nothing in the history of that king to connect him with 
the Wandering Jew. . . . If the name Laquedem is written and 
pronounced in French (Walloon) “Lakedem,” and is derived 
from the Hebrew, it can scarcely be any thing else but /a-kédem, 
i. e., “the former world ;” in which case we must say the use of 
the prefix “la” is without a parallel in names of later Jews, and 
therefore the “la,” the French article, may be considered due to 
a half-learned inventor of names.—Pp. 99-101. 


Kiyprep Myruas. 


To see the absurdity of such reasoning as this, one has 
but to turn to the kindred legends which have floated down 
the ages. The naturalness with which they sprang from the 
existing state of things makes such learned groping after roots 
almost grotesque. There are but two classes of earthly immor- 
tals known to any mythology—Sleepers and Wanderers. 

Nearly every nation has had its patron saint or hero, who 
is not dead, but sleepeth ; and who in the hour of calamity will 
surely arise to maintain the ancient liberties of his native land, 
and spread consternation among its foes. The mythical Arthur 
of Britain proved himself invulnerable to every stroke, until 
the treachery of his wife and dearest friend overwhelmed him 
in ruin. But even then he did not die: his wounded form was 
ferried by three mystic qneens to 

“The island valley of Avilion, 
Where falls not hail, nor rain, nor any snow, 
Nor ever wind blows loudly; but it lies 


Deep-meadowed, happy, fair, with orchard lawns, 
And bowery hollows crowned with summer sea.” 
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And the old monkish chroniclers tell of his occasional appear- 
ance and of his certain return in the future. So Charle- 
magne, William Tell, Boabdil, Sebastian, Frederick Barbaros- 
sa, and many other redoubtable warriors, await in silence the 
angelic call to lead their armies again to victory. Moham- 
med’s death was discredited by his disciples; and for years 
after the infamous Nero had met his fate his reappearance 
was looked for by the Roman populace. During the Middle 
Ages the common people of England, with characteristic per- 
tinacity, refused to believe the reported death of several of 
their favorite princes, and treasure and life were readily ex- 
pended in the cause of worthless adventurers who person- 
ated the departed heroes. No sworn testimony could persuade 
the yeomen of Somerset that the dashing Duke of Monmouth 
really perished on the scaffold in 1685; and for nearly a cen- 
tury after his execution his followers and their sons awaited 
his return and leadership. Even in the nineteenth century 
“men cannot bear to think that their heroes, leaders, saviours, 
are really dead.” Until the civil war, like an earthquake, 
shook the foundations of our Republic, and made the “ living 
issues” vivid to every citizen, many dreamy rustics quadren- 
nially voted for General Jackson—at least so the “campaign 
story” goes. And even now, it is said, there are hundreds of 
the French peasantry who sturdily deny the death of Napoleon 
the Third. 

It is not strange, then, that in “times of ignorance ” quaint 
stories of the perpetuated life of great and good men should 
find ready credence. Merlin, the wondrous mage, was fabled 
by the Celts to be forever inclosed in a hawthorn bush, bound 
by his own weird spell. Early in the Christian era it was 
reported that Saint John the Evangelist had not seen death, in 
accordance with the words of the Saviour, “ If I will that he tarry 
till 1 come....” Pilgrims flocked to Ephesus, where, according 
to Sir John Maundeville, dyede Seynte Johne and was buryed 
behynde the highe Awtiere, in a Toumbe. It was currently 
reported in Europe that the earth above him heaved percepti- 
bly as he breathed heavily in deep slumber. “ And zee shulle 
undrestonde,” continues the quaint old traveler, in what was 
good English five hundred years ago, “that Seynt Johne leet 
make his Grave there in his Lyfe, and leyd him self there 
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inne alle quyk. And therefore somme Men seyn, that he 
dyed noughte, but that he restethe there till ten Day of Doom. 
And forsothe there is a gret Marveyle: For Men may see 
there the Erth of the Tombe apertly many tymes steren and 
meven, as there weren quykke thinges undre.” The beautiful 
legends of the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus, and of the reverie of 
the Monk Felix, past whom two centuries slipped while he 
stood entranced by the singing of a nightingale, have always 
been dear to the popular heart. Somewhat similar are the tales 
of Don Fernando’s mysterious voyage, and of Rip Van Winkle’s 
sleep; but they have not the warm religious glow and sweet 
poetic freshness of the older legends. The Sleeping Beauty 
of the Wood, unconsciously awaiting the advent of her prince, 
before the might of whose affection the impenetrable forest 
opens into fair umbrageous avenues, and whose tender kiss 
breaks the enchantment, and sends thrills of life and love 
through all her being, is perhaps the most charming of these 
earthly immortals. In melancholy contrast to this fanciful 
idyll is the classic story of Tithonus, whose boon of immor- 
tality was changed into a curse by the infirmities of age. There 
is no great mystery about the origin of such tales as these. 
They are the products of the same antecedents and conditions 
as the perpetual Wanderers, although the modes of evolution 
may be different. 

One of the most ancient of Jewish traditions is that of the 
beautiful but venomous Lilis, Adam’s first spouse. Before 
the creation of Eve she lived in the garden of Eden—a sort of 
phantom woman, lovely in face and graceful in form, but ma- 
licious and cruel at heart. She revenged her husband’s deser- 
tion of her by remorseless hostility to his descendants. Al- 
ways in the bloom of youth, she travels to the remotest quar- 
ters of the earth, strangling children, kidnapping brides, 
maligning mothers, and luring men into crime. Our nursery 
word “Lullaby” is said to be a corruption of “ Zilla, abi” — 
“ Begone, Lilis!” Widely different in all its characteristics is 
the medieval legend of the Wild Huntsman, forever driving 
on his aérial chase, and forever pursued by Satan. In the days 
of the incarnation, it is said that he forbade our Lord to quench 
his thirst at a river, telling him with a sneer that he might 
drink from a horse-pond. As a punishment he was condemned 
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to an eternal gallop and a bootless hunt. The strange nightly 
noises heard in the Black Forest are said by the German 
peasantry to be produced by the neighing of his steed, the 
barking of his dogs, and the winding of his horn. Near of kin 
to the Wild Huntsman is the Flying Dutchman. In the 
time of early exploration, when it seemed within the easy 
range of possibility for any sea-captain to discover, almost any 
day, a Peru or an Eldorado, old Van der Decken swore madly 
that his ship should round the Cape, “in spite of God or devil, 
if it took till Judgment-day.” He is sailing yet through south- 
ern seas, propelled by supernatural force, unchecked by 
wind or current; and he must forever sail unless some 
pure and compassionate maiden voluntarily shares his sorrows 
and his penance. For her sake he shall be forgiven. But 
even his doom is hardly so bitter as that of Herodias, who is 
perpetually whirled about far above spires and tree-tops, and 
can only rest from midnight till eock-crow. According to the 
legend she cherished an unrequited passion for John the 
Baptist. Her anger secured his decapitation, but when his 
noble head was brought in upon the charger her love impelled 
her to kiss it. A contemptuous puff from the defunct proph- 
et’s lips sent her whirling through the doorway, and for nearly 
nineteen hundred years she has incessantly gyrated. 

But the most realistic of all, and perhaps the most awful 
creation of the human imagination, is the legend of the Wander- 
ing Jew. Flying in despair from the home of his youth, stung 
by his Saviour’s curse; kneeling penitently to receive the wa- 
ters of baptism at the hand of Ananias; a weary witness of the 
downfall of Jerusalem, of the decay of Rome, of the squalor, the 
glory, the universal turmoil, of the Dark Ages—we can imag- 
ine the old man still trudging on his lonely way, oblivious to the 
changes of more modern times, unaffected by “the march of 
progress ;” still trudging, while one by one we are carried to 
our graves; still trudging, through all the future centuries, till 
at last, as depicted by the prophetic pencil of Doré, he puts off 
his shoes on the eve of the Judgment, and hails with glad 
smiles the dissolution of a senile world. 

A portly volume might be filled with ingenious explanations 
of the moral teachings found in these legends by zealous anti- 
quaries. This digging for recondite symbolism in fancies which 
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actually sprang spontaneously from the teeming soil of igno- 
rance, has been greatly overdone. The plain fact seems to be, 
as Mr. Conway remarks, that it was quite as hard for mankind, 
before clear notions of a future life had arisen, or science had 
adopted the theory of the persistence of force, to conceive of 
an absolute end as it is nowfor us. To the instinctive belief 
in immortality—a prolonged earthly existence, as at first con- 
ceived—we owe the whole family of myths under considera- 
tion. And when we remember the “dark sayings” of our Lord 
which may have seemed at first hearing to imply earthly im- 
mortality for some of his hearers, much of the mystery that 
befogs the origin of our legend is dissipated. The tendency 
of the imagination which has produced enchanted Merlins and 
Sleeping Beauties, Wild Huntsmen and Flying Dutchmen, is 
surely suflicient to bring forth from the climactic hour of He- 
brew history the weird, portentous figure of the Wandering 
Jew. In the course of development it in all probability “ ex- 
changed connotations,”—to use again one of our author’s pet 
phrases,—with the other myths of Wanderers ; but that it ever 
became in any true sense an allegory may well be doubted. 

But if a moral must needs be appended to these wild tales 
of immortal Wanderers, perhaps we shall not err greatly if we 
regard them as personifications of the great mental and eth- 
ical traits that have characterized humanity through all ages. 
Earth’s generations come and go 

“ As shadows cast by cloud and sun 
Flit o’er the summer grass.” 

Countless are their numbers and endless their individual vari- 
ety ; but sooner or later all are drowned in the “ flood of years.” 
But Conscious Guilt, and Malevolent Vengeance, and Passion- 
ate Love, stalk over the earth like undying personalities, at 
home in every age and clime, if not in every heart. 
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Art, VI.—THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF METHOD. _ 
ee. EPISCOPACY. 
The Life of Edmund 8. , fanes, D. D. LL.D, Late Senior Bishop of the Methodist 


Episcopal Church. ery Bascom Ripgaway, D.D. 12mo, pp. 428. 
New York: Phillips & Hunt. Cincinnati: Walden & Stowe. 1882. 





Epmunp Srorer Janes lived four distinct lives—the natural, 
the spiritual, the official, and the practical. There was another 
possible life which, however, he did not live—a life for his 
biographer. He might have recorded what no one but him- 
self knew, including his strongest thoughts, his boldest concep- 
tions of God, man, and eternity. This largest, grandest book 
of this great and good man can never be written. He kept no 
adequate records of his profoundest life. He wrote innumer- 
able letters, but not for his biographer. They were for his 
loved ones at home, or on official business, or for the relief of 
the stricken and sad. He employed no reporters to preserve 
his greatest discourses, and the glowing thoughts which thrilled 
us, and the majestic appeals which amazed us, disappeared. 
They were not lost, but, like a diffusible stimulus, passed into 
other lives. As finished productions, strong, classic English, 
and brilliant oratory, they are gone. This is to be regretted. 
To the Church and the world it is an irreparable loss. We, 
however, record it as a distinction of this remarkable man. 
He was so intensely occupied with his life mission that he did 
nothing for his biographer. His autobiography was lived, not 
written. 

It is due to Dr. Ridgaway that these facts should be stated. 
The question was not what he would have done‘had he found 
full records of the life he attempted to characterize, but what 
he did without them. There was a demand for that keen per- 
ception which can identify the essence of facts and of true 
generalizations without the aid of material symbols. For such a 
difficult task we believe Dr. Ridgaway was well qualified. He 
has, therefore, produced a biography of great value. 

The natural life of young Janes was that of a compact phys- 
ical organization. It had all the equilibrium and vigor of a 
large body, without its wastes and burdens, a strong nervous 
system, with large brain and decided self-control. In his nat- 
ural pose the will, which Bishop Simpson identified at his 
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funeral, was very evident. We know this from his firm rejec- 
tion of the life of trifling, so natural to boys, in favor of hard- 
working industry. That “stone fence” was in young Janes. 
There were no stone fences in a hundred of his playmates who 
have never been heard from. Strong light is shed upon his 
natural life by those few words to his son, “I worked hard 
when I was a boy.” He would have been an industrious, en- 
ergetic man if he had never been a Christian, and I believe a 
splendid husband and a good father, and a grand orator, or 
physician, or lawyer, from the constitutional elements of his 
natural character. 

We have here an opportunity of emphasizing an utterly ne- 
glected fact of true worth. It is first grounded in the natural 
life. You may give brilliancy to a life that is naturally unre- 
liable; you may make a star preacher of an eccentric genius, 
a real orator of occasions, from a man of strong imagination 
and fancy; but a great man must be born great. To be cer- 
tainly reliable he must have natural honesty. If he is to be a 
sound judge or a great bishop he ought to be a man who 
would have held an even balance if he had never been con- 
verted. If there is natural narrowness and a fondness for the 
ideal and untruthful in his moral constitution, it is not safe te 
place him where there will be a severe strain on his peculiar 
idiosyncrasies. A want of due attention to this fact will ex- 
plain the failure of multitudes to bear themselves honorably in 
sharing the burdens and grasping the plans of the Church. 
Thus, also, we can explain much of the disgrace the cause of 
God has suffered from reckless passion. Unworthy members 
and ministers have brought their vile proclivities down from 
their ancestors or from childhood. Such people must be 
reached by the Gospel, and, if possible, saved; but comparative- 
ly few of them are by natural constitution fit for high distine- 
tion or sacred trusts. For executive responsibilities, which 
must control vast interests and determine the rights of multi- 
tudes, men are required who naturally feel the power of high 
moral obligation. 

Then the hardships of an itinerant episcopacy require great 
powers of physical endurance, the mastery of cireumstances, a 
_keen sense of the possible against improbabilities, leaving no 
room for mere convenience or irresolute imbecility. 
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Now these are constitutional qualities. They belong to 
great warriors and strong workers. They were connatural 
with Cortez, and Humboldt, and Asbury. You cannot put 
them into natural weakness. Like broad common sense, they 
are above the average man. These facts of the primal life 
belong to the theory and practice of the Methodist Episcopacy. 
They are nowhere more thoroughly illustrated than in the life 
of Bishop Janes. He was eminently such a man, and this life 
was clearly identified by his biographer. 

We now come to his spiritual life. He was a thorough 
Christian. His experience is nowhere formally detailed. We 
are, however, sure he must have endured pungent conviction 
for sin. He was a strong thinker, and to such a mind sin must 
have been no trifle. With a sensitive conscience he would 
surely be susceptible of the clearest, profoundest impressions 
from the Holy Spirit. He sought and found the common 
Saviour ; he would accept no other. We need not be told that 
when his faith apprehended this Saviour he found himself in 
possession of a new peace and a new joy, and at length in seri- 
ous conflict with “ the world, the flesh, and the devil.” These 
enemies, he found, were subjugated, but not destroyed. Slowly 
and painfully he would ascertain these facts and deal with 
them. Such amind would take up with no superficial evidence. 
Every thing in his inner life would be subjected to the sever- 
est scrutiny, and such an evidence of his sonship as the Holy 
Spirit alone could furnish would be the only witness of the 
supernatural change which his judicial mind would accept. If 
his conflicts and victories differed from those of ordinary minds, 
they would be clearer and stronger. He would, therefore, be, 
in the best sense, a true Christian. We need no further evi- 
dence of this.. It was in the constitutional organization of the 
man divinely guided. Most of his conflicts he would keep to 
himself. They would be severe and strongly marked. If he 
had great joys they would be distinguished by calmness, and 
probably demonstrated by smiles and tears rather than by 
shouts of praise. His progress would be apparently slow but 
really great. 

Of this experience would come extraordinary power to help 
others in their severest struggles. He had most certainly 
passed through the trials with which the humblest Christians 
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were grappling. He was thus prepared to be a great pastor, 
a wise leader of souls. 

But we feel bound to state that he was an extraordinary 
Christian. His mind grasped the great provisions of the Gos- 
pel for entire sanctification. He was a great reader but a 
greater thinker, and we are sure he judged promptly and de- 
cisively that a Divine system of salvation must be complete. 
He would reject instantly the idea of a death or after-death 
purgatory. He would insist that the cleansing which his re- 
ligious consciousness showed to be indispensable after conver- 
sion must be provided for and realized in this life. He would 
“search the Scriptures” till he found this was true. He 
would follow such guides as Wesley and Fletcher until he saw 
the distinction between being entirely cleansed from sin and 
growth in grace ; between love and “ perfect love ;” between 
sanctified and “ sanctified wholly.” Indeed, it was certain that 
such a mind would be beyond the reach of confusion in regard 
to the real import of the blood symbol, the fire symbol, and 
the water symbol, as used in the Scriptures, describing with all 
possible distinctness the believer’s privilege ; and we know that 
he reached the full efficacy of “ the blood that cleanseth from 
all sin.” 

Now we see how the common experience moves into the 
extraordinary ; how this great leader of men would be freed from 
all want of tenderness and charity for the weakness of Chris- 
tians, even babes in Christ ; and how promptly he would be 
found at the head of the advancing column of progressive 
Christians. Now see the inflexible integrity of the constitu- 
tional man revealing the regeneration of the highest natural 
qualities, the substructure of natural greatness newborn; and 
at length, entirely “hid with Christ in God,” the integrity of 
great natural qualities not destroyed, but renovated, the bap- 
tism of the Holy Ghost consuming the dross, and the refined 
gold reflecting the full image of the heavenly. Then see the 
race. It is in the “King’s highway of holiness,” in which 
“ the ransomed of the Lord come to Zion with songs and everlast- 
ing joy upon their heads.” Thus is realized the full meaning 
of the two great commandments in “ perfect love which casteth 
out fear.” 

Bishop Janes was eminently a man of prayer. Te prayed 
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“without ceasing.” He dwelt long at the throne of grace. 
For this he had but one reason to give— he loved to pray.” 
Missed, however long, by night or day, he was found alone 
with God, on his knees, completely wrapped in visions of the 
heavenly. He was going down into the unfathomable depths 
of the Godhead, finding new glories in redemption; taking 
firm hold of the throne in behalf of some precious soul, or 
pleading for the preachers he had stationed, or for the Church 
he so tenderly loved. Aroused, he was ready to say, like 
Xavier, “ Why did you call me so soon?” Now, why should 
not such a man bea leader of men? Too humble to forget his 
own Christian infancy, mingling the life of the man in the 
life of a child, ready at any moment to unlock the mysteries 
of the kingdom for any struggler after the lowliest or grandest 
victories, showing that the greatest of all lives is that which is 
“hid with Christ in God ”—a life not written, but lived. 

The relation of such a life to our general subject is very evi- 
dent. We seek to identify the theory and practice of Meth- 
odist Episeopacy. We wish to place in the strongest possible 
light the thorough Christian character of this office. It began 
in a great religious revival, and it is for religion only. It is 
true it has business to do, and a secular side. It involves great 
questions of temporal interests, but these are Church questions. 
They are all to be imbued with the Christian spirit. All this 
work, however business-like, must be accepted as a trust from 
God, and all be done for him. Natural abilities, however 
great, are inadequate to the tasks of such a vocation until they 
are fully consecrated. This is essential to the true theory of 
the episcopacy. None but the authority indicated by Divine 
Providence can render it legitimate. It is little less than pro- 
fane to put prelatical or state authority in God’s stead. The 
Head of the Church is Christ. He guides and controls its or- 
ganic life. Our vindication and appeal are not to the Church 
of England or of Rome, but to God. We have therefore 
given paramount distinction to the spiritual life in characteriz- 
ing the Methodist Episcopacy. 

But we must recognize the successful attempt of the biogra- 
pher to place in its true light the official life of Bishop Janes. 
He was first a minister of the Lord Jesus. To this he was 
called of God. It was not a profession, but a vocation. To 
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him this was first in solemnity and dignity. In his charges to 
young men he was accustomed to refer to it as the highest 
rank of a mortal man. It was not within the reach of human 
ambition. It could not be entered at pleasure nor abandoned 
by caprice. It allowed no indirection. True, the individual 
judgment must be confirmed by that of the Church, and this 
only ratified the call of God; and it could be only closed by 
the authority by which it was originated. 

To this Bishop Janes held all other official rank subor- 
dinate. A man was therefore to be considered a burden bearer 
who was made a book agent, an editor, or a college agent 
or president, or Secretary of the Bible Society; and when 
the authority of the Church would permit, he should resume 
the pastoral work with gratitude and joy. The guarded man- 
ner in which he accepted position outside of the regular pas- 
toral work shows the unaffected loyalty of his life to his most 
sacred convictions. He never changed his views of the para- 
mount distinction involved in this sacred vocation. This was 
simply a manly subordination of the less to the greater, the 
human to the Divine. It was more than broad common sense. 
It was Christian devotion to the great system under which he 
held office. It was co far “the mind that was in Christ Jesus :” 
“Tt is more than my meat and my drink to do the will of my 
Father.” It is impossible to over-estimate the importance of 
this view of official life. The Church has suffered immensely 
from low views of the sacred office. Tow has it been degrad- 
ed by secular men entering it for motives of ambition or con- 
venience, making it the stepping-stone to preferment! The 
whole rank of the secular clergy must be in evidence of such 
profanity. How irresistible the explanation it offers of the 
covenant-breaking of those who hold their most sacred vows 
subject to convenience, and temporal gain paramount to the 
salvation of souls! If natural integrity should fail to coun- 
teract such dishonesty, surely the grace of the new creation 
should not fail. Here we have the biography of a man whose 
whole life is a scathing rebuke to all such triffing. 

Now, treating the holy ministry as the great general fact in 
the official life, we are entitled to inquire what is included under 
it, and subordinate to the same high ends. Here we find the 
priesthood of believers. ‘“ Would God that all the Lord’s peo- 
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ple were prophets.” It is in the nature of Christian love to 
yearn for the salvation of souls. Men, women, and children, 
through this wonderful life, become “laborers together with 
God.” We once heard Bishop Janes say, in a missionary ser- 
mon, “ You are mistaken when you suppose that you are con- 
verted simply and chiefly for your own salvation. Your hap- 
piness is but an incident of God’s plans in your conversion. 
No; sing, and shout, and get to heaven; but the real object is 
greater and grander than this. You are brought into the vine- 
yard for laborers. You are to give up your whole lives for 
the salvation of the world. There is no such thing as getting 
to heaven alone. You must save others, or fail. Your way to 
heaven is through prayers, and struggles, and tears, and labors 
for the salvation of others.” O, when will the Church rise 
up to the grandeur of this supreme thought of a great conse- 
erated soul ¢ 

Then comes the evident necessity for superintendency. 
There is one head and one body. All the members of the 
body have not the same office. The number required for ef- 
ficient direction cannot be fixed and definite; nor can they, in 
relative rank, be all continuous. The number in charge of the 
Apostolic Church simply met the exigencies of the time. The 
category of St. Paul seemed to be exhaustive. “And he gave 
some apostles, and some prophets, and some evangelists, and 
some pastors and teachers; for the perfecting of the saints, for 
the work of the ministry, for the edifying of the body of 
Christ.” But these are laborers, officers named in “the order 
of anticlimax ;” and evidently they are not divinely appointed 
orders, equal in rank, and alike to be perpetuated. Apostles 
were not now in their original position as eye-witnesses of the 
miracles of Christ. This function was ended when he rose to 
the mediatorial throne; but radically their office was merged 
in that of “evangelists, prophets, and pastors,” for they were 
“sent.” They were not bishops. To sustain the prelatical 
idea they were twelve, and could have been neither more nor 
less. But then must Judas have continued to be a bishop 
after he was the betrayer of his Lord and a murderer. If not, 
then there was one too few. Peter’s forwardness constituted 
another, and Paul was an apostle. Judas included, then, there 
must have been fourteen. Finally, all the bishops of Rome 
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and Constantinople and England must have been apostles, and 
having been ordained first by St. Peter and then by one. of 
his successors, the world is and has been full of “ apostles.” 
‘ Rather let us accept the true ministerial office of “apostles, 
prophets, and pastors,” and expect to find them in our 
ministry, some “apostles,” but all “mpeoBirepor” — “ elders.” 
Of such were “the apostles and elders at Jerusalem.” Then, 
under the direction of overseers, all are evangelists, obeying 
the Lord’s behest, “Go ye into all the world, and preach the 
Gospel to every creature.” Whatever may have been their re- 
lations to each other, they could not stay at home and at the 
same time “go into all the world,” and hence, “ beginning at 
Jerusalem,” they were, even under the discipline of persecu- 
tion, scattered abroad, every-where preaching, and they had 
soon “ filled the world with their doctrine.” Now, let it not 
be supposed that all these laborers were of the same office. If 
they were sent out to proclaim anywhere a risen Saviour, they 
fell into their true positions as the superior wisdom of the el- 
ders directed, and those were overseers who were providen- 
tially fitted for that rank. Pastors and teachers of all grades 
were in the field, not to claim pre-eminence, but to seek and 
save the lost. 

Organization progressed, we must admit, slowly, but rather 
under the control of necessity and fitness than by election. 
There were no state churches nor organized ecclesiastical 
bodies with authority to make elections or appointments. 
Whoever gathered souls from the world would take care of 
them, and intrust them to the care of the most competent, as 
they went on to find others to collect into churches. The 
“evangelists” waited for no prelatical authority, but preached 
the Gospel. The organizations and provisions for the holy 
sacraments would accompany or follow them as ordinations 
were effected by the elders or bishops who were of the same — 
authority, but some were first among equals. 

At length there were deacons, “ ministers,” who at first were 
appointed to serve tables, and also ordained preachers, be- 
cause it appeared that they were evidently called to that sacred 
function—a new class of workers, but not elders. 

The exact Wesleyan theory of Churchship and of organic 
efforts for the salvation of a world ruined by sin, and for “ the 
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propagation of the faith” is detailed by Wesley himself in the 
Minutes for 1745: 


The plain origin of Church government seems to be this: 
Christ sends forth a preacher of the Gospel. Some who hear 
him repent and believe the Gospel. They then desire him to 
watch over them, to build them up in the faith, and to guide 
their souls in the path of righteousness. Here, then, is an in- 
dependent congregation, subject to no pastor but their own, 
neither liable to be controlled in things spiritual by any other 
men or body of men whatever. 

But, soon after, some from other parts, who are occasionally 
present when he speaks in the name of Him that sent him, be- 
seech him to come over to help them also. Knowing it to be 
the will of God, he consents, yet not till he has conferred with 
the wisest and holiest of his congregation, and with their advice 
appointed one or more who have gifts and grace to watch over 
the flock till his return, If it pleases Ged to raise another 
flock in the new place, before he leaves them he does the 
same thing, appointing one whom God has fitted to watch over 
those souls also. In like manner in every place where it pleases 
God to gather a little flock by his word, he appoints one in his 
absence to take the oversight of the rest, and to assist them of 
the abilities which God giveth. These are deacons or servants 
of the Church, and they look on the first pastor as their com- 
mon father. And all these congregations regard him in the 
same light, and esteem him still as the shepherd of their souls. 
These congregations are not absolutely independent. They de- 
pended on one pastor, though not on each other. As these con- 
gregations increase, and as their deacons grow in years and 
grace, they need other subordinate deacons or helpers, in respect 
of whom they may be called presbyters or elders, as their father 
in the Lord may be called bishop or overseer of them all. 


These clear words detail the actual methods of Providence 
in “ planting and training the Christian Churches,” from the 
days of the apostles, thronghout the world to the present 
time. Missionary power and revivals of religion outrun 
formal methods, the grace of God in Christ Jesus “ prevent- 
ing,” going before and working with, the great evangelists and 
humble lay-workers as well. Would it be incumbent upon each 
man who should act under the great Shepherd and Bishop of 
souls to show his authority with accurate detail from St. Peter 
before he could venture to preach Christ to souls on the way 
to ruin, or group the young converts into Church relations ? He 
could not. There are no such records. The fire breaks out in 
places widely apart. No human skill can identify its genesis. 
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Might no sinners be “called out of darkness into God’s marvel- 
ous light” until some man should appear who could by indubit- 
able evidence trace his official authority back to the apostles ? 
Nothing could be more absurd nor more contrary to the facts 
of history or the Divine plans. Would the Lord Jesus con- 
fine himself to the Church of England, and, until that author- 
ity could be obtained, might no one gather souls into a Church 
in America until a successor of St. Peter or the laws of 
England should permit? Then, alas for the world! Then a 
State Church might forbid Mr. Wesley to send Dr. Coke or 
Mr. Asbury to America, and put an end to the great revivals 
rapidly spreading over a continent. Souls must go to hell by 
the million unless the Bishop of London or some other prel- 
ate would ordain a Bishop for America, subject to the laws 
of England. Let “the Church” mean the Church of En- 
gland, and those who have true ordination by her gracious au- 
thority, and what would be the state of Christendom! Reduced 
to strict High-Church religious prerogatives, the Church would 
mean the Church of Rome, and the Greek Church, and the 
English and American Episcopal Churches, with the power to 
excommunicate each other, and the rest of the converted re- 
deemed millions must be handed over to “the uncovenanted 
mercies of God,” as all heathen people are. 

It is strange that the advocates of prelacy have taken a 
hundred years to find out that Episcopal Methodists have 
never had any desire to prove the legitimacy of their orders as 
proceeding from the Church of England, or any real or pre- 
tended suecessors of the apostles; that from and after 1738 the 
great Wesley found a divine order paramount to the human. 
Let it be known to all High Churchmen that they can do us no 
greater favor than to prove that our Episcopacy has not come 
directly or legitimately from the Church of England. We know, 
to our great satisfaction, that it has not. We should be deep- 
ly distressed if they should fail to prove that it had not come 
from Rome, or Constantinople, or Scotland. If we have no 
higher authority for our work of gathering from the world the 
largest voluntary Church known in history, and giving the 
holy sacraments and Christian nurture to our growing millions, 
we should be filled with dismay. We repudiate what these un- 
historic men propose when they wish to give us “holy orders” 
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as not only untrue but impious. After the most thorough 
and scholarly examination Wesley found at length that these 
High Church claims, including his own, were utterly unsus- 
tained, and took his place with those Church scholars who 
entirely repudiated them, and proceeded to put the divine 
above the human and take the charge of the great Church of 
the future of which the Holy Ghost had made him overseer. 
From motives of expediency he dallied too long with his own 
early prejudices and those of his brother and others, and the 
people who had been saved through his labors were left with- 
out the sacraments, and great disasters followed. History has 
fully confirmed the judgment which he formed, and makes of 
holiest authority the ordinances which he gave to the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church. That Church by its own act demon- 
strated the original authority of its apostolic eldership by accept- 
ing and electing its bishops. It was, therefore, impossible to 
maintain that Mr. Wesley instituted any form of succession to 
Methodist Episcopacy. It was null and void until it was con- 
stituted and rendered official by the free act of the ministry in 
conference assembled. Even Mr. Wesley did not renounce one 
form of historic fiction for another constituted by himself. 
He was our Father-Bishop, and if there should be anywhere any 
Methodist superintendency which did not come through Wes- 
ley, or Coke, or Asbury, it could not be held invalid. 

But how many orders in Methodist Episcopacy? This 
seems, by the sense given to the word, to be a question of “ di- 
vine right.” We use it not as denoting a divinely authorized 
classification of ministers. History does not dictate to us. We 
adopt what seems nearest to the methods of apostolic times. 
We, therefore, have three classes. The earliest Church or- 
der seemed to Mr. Wesley and to our conference to crystallize 
around three classes. They were not held as under “ orders. 
jure divine.” Mr, Wesley had been accustomed to them as a 
scriptural and orderly method of Church organization. He, 
therefore, sent them to us with three distinct forms of ordina- 
tion corresponding to these “orders.” He might have givem 
us one only, but it would have been for our ministry to deter- 
mine whether it should be one, two, or three. But, agreeing 
with Mr. Wesley, they accepted three. When they differed 
from him, even in the use of terms, they used their own words, 

Fourtu Series, Vou. XXXIV.—34 
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and hence they had bishops and elders instead of superintend- 
ents and priests. This proves no servility, and changes nothing. 

The authority of Methodist Episcopacy is simply that of one 
eof the providential adjustments to the great plans of God for 
the.salvation of men. And, as such, it is as far above prelacy 
as the divine is above the human, and is subject to no arraign- 
ment before either ecclesiastical or state judicatories. 

It is, moreover, most orderly in its methods. It fully ac- 
knowledges the right of churches.to adopt such modes of gov- 
ernment as seem most suitable to their high purposes, there 
being, in our judgment, no scriptural authority to forbid the 
exercise of their high and godly discretion with respect to 
forms. But when such forms are agreed upon by any organi- 
zation, the persons in whom such authority is vested are ame- 
nable to the discipline of such organization. This is the spirit 
of our Twenty-second Article: 


It is not necessary that rites and ceremonies should in all 
— be the same, or exactly alike ; for they have been always 

ifferent, and may be changed according to the diversity of coun- 
tries, times, and men’s manners, so that nothing be ordained 
against God’s word. Whosoever, through his private judgment, 
willingly and purposely doth openly break the rites and ceremo- 
nies of the Church to which he belongs, which are not repugnant 
to the word of God, and are ordained and approved by common 
authority, ought to be rebuked openly, that others may fear to 
do the like, as one that offendeth against the common order of 
the Church, and woundeth the consciences of weak brethren. 
Every particular Church may ordain, change, or abolish rites 
and ceremonies, so that all things may be done to edification.* 


When, therefore, all the power necessary for efliciency is 
vested in the Methodist Episcopacy, its high officers are ame- 
nable to the General Conference for the proper interpretation 
and administration of the office, and all administrators are 
held accountable for just conformity to the regulations and 
discipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Advancing further in attempts, to define the “theory and 
practice of Methodist Episcopacy,” it must be entirely paternal 
in its exercise of authority. This is a fact which need not be 
detined in words. It is in the nature of the office. No respon- 


* This is Article XX XIX of the Church of England, which has “ traditions ;” 
Mr. Wesley has “rites.” 
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sibility can be more critical than that which is held by a Meth- 
odist bishop. He may be moved by a godly jealousy for the 
honor and efficiency of the ministerial office, and must be a 
man of inflexible integrity and firmness in every thing funda- 
mental to the great itinerant system; but he cannot be arbi- 
trary nor abusive in what he does or in the manner of doing 
it. No ecclesiastical authority can be more respectful to the 
rights and judgments of men than that which sits as umpire 
between two parties which have agreed to submit their most 
sacred interests to his godly judgment. He must study the 
wants and will of the people, and the conditions of pastors, and 
even their families, with prayerful, thoughtful, loving tender- 
ness. There must be no end to his patience but what time im- 
poses in hearing petitions and all reasons, real or even unreal, 
Both ministers and people must believe in his entirely unself- 
ish impartiality ; so that, when personal or local interests clash, 
all parties will believe that, however fallible his judgment, it 
is thoroughly righteous in its intentions. 

This truly paternal spirit is the only adequate explanation of 
one of the most remarkable facts in history. For more than a 
hundred years the Methodist Episcopacy has been sustained by 
the people in the exercise of its high authority in this pater- 
nal spirit ; and we are willing to be responsible for the opinion 
that it could not survive the destruction of this spirit. 

But it is time to give prominence to the fact that this is an 
itinerant general superintendency. (See Discipline, 160.) It 
is the duty of the bishop “to travel at large through the Con- 
nection ; to oversee the spiritual and temporal business of our 
Church.” { 162. “Ifa bishop cease from traveling at large 
among the people without the consent of the General Confer- 
ence, he shall not thereafter exercise in any degree the episco- 
pal office in our Church.” 

The field of a Methodist bishop is large, his travels are enor- 
mous; but he must travel his life out. However much or 
little of honor and domestic comfort his brethren in the minis- 
try may have, his must be chiefly sacrificed. The people whom 
he must serve are hundreds, even thousands, of miles away; 
but, as far as practicable, he must go to them. He cannot ap- 
point the preachers, averaging about a thousand a year, without 
reaching them; whether they are in America, or Europe, or 
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Asia, or Africa, he must go to their fields. He cannot judge 
of the condition and wants of “ the people ” without “ traveling 
at large among them.” This is no fiction. Let the apostolic 
Asbury represent this grand itinerancy : 


Methodism, thus planted in America, continued to spread in 
every part of the great republic under the apostolic labors of 
Francis Asbury, whose incessant activity emulated the enterprise 
of Wesley and the burning fervor of John Nelson and Thomas 
Walsh. No labors could exhaust, no difficulties could conquer, 
the energies of that devoted man. He forded rivers, he pene- 
trated forests, he tracked the footsteps of the hardy emigrant to 
the uttermost settlement, and carried the Gospel to the remotest 
bounds of civilization. He was, indeed, a bishop of the primitive 
type, in labors abundant, in perils oft; and amid his incessant and 
arduous toils, by night as well as by day, carrying with him the 
care of all the churches of his ever-widening episcopate. His 
contemporaries labored with corresponding zeal and self-denial. 
His successors have carried on the great work transmitted to 
their hands, and copious showers of blessings have poured upon 
their churches. 


We cannot raise the question of equality of zeal and moral 
power with this great man. We may, however, express the 
opinion that no man, living or dead, ever more thoroughly sus- 
tained this apostolic precedent than Bishop Janes. It may be, 
moreover, stated that the modes of modern travel render it 
possible for later incumbents of the office to extend their vis- 
itations far beyond what was possible in the days of Asbury. 
Such work as our bishops are doing in the United States, Brit- 
ish America, Europe, Asia, and Africa would be impossible 
without steamboats and railroads. It is of no use to attempt 
to compute in miles the travels of a Methodist bishop. 

But the Methodist episcopacy is general and connectional, 
not diocesan nor local. Its field is the world. Interfering with 
no man’s rights, respecting the claims of non-episcopal churches, 
whether Wesleyan or others, it is otherwise without limits. 
It may arrange for a wise division of labor, but it is every- 
where one. Each surveys the field for all, and, assembled once 
a year or oftener, the information acquired from the whole 
work reaches every bishop. There is no conflict of jurisdiction 
or administration. Taking the Methodist Episcopal Church as 
representative of the whole, when there are thirteen bishops, 
if one is non-effective the others divide his work among 
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them. If four bishops die in a year, their places are promptly 
filled by the survivors. The whole Connection feels this unity 
and finds itself under one administration. Ten thousand effect- 
ive ministers appointed to as many charges by eight men feel 
the presence of the same power and enjoy practically the 
same rights. 

A full understanding of the superintendency of Episcopal 
Methodism must include the Presiding Eldership. It is easy 
to see that a small number of bishops cannot directly and 
personally supervise interests so vast and extended. To bish- 
ops of the Protestant Episcopal Church, the narrow bound- 
aries of a diocese make such limited and local superintend- 
ence possible, but necessarily destroy general jurisdiction, 
and make episcopacy comparatively insignificant. But the 
charge of a great connection extending around the globe must 
require the subordinate superintendency of a large number 
of men. 

Now, in our system the essential episcopacy resides in the 
eldership. Elders may, therefore, be assigned such functions 
as the efficiency of the organization requires, and thus in all 
subdivisions of the field the general superintendency may be 
present in vital force and connectional unity. Thus our su- 
pervision becomes universal in extent and minute and local in 
detail. This, as well as other great features of every form of 
Methodism, arose providentially. First, we had but few eld- 
ers, and they must travel at large to administer the sacraments. 
Then their larger experience must guide the younger minis- 
try, generally not in orders, and see to the exercise of healthy 
discipline. Hence, in fixing the appointments, the bishops de- 
tailed to this local superintendency the men deemed most 
suitable, and they became “Presiding Elders,” and it was 
found that their superior knowledge of the men and the 
work qualified them to give valuable and indispensable advice 
in regard to the appointments, and they were called by the 
bishops to this function in annual council. Presiding elders, 
therefore, have become a fundamental part of the general 
superintendency. 

It will be seen that our churches are one great Church, all 
living and acting as one Connection, under the same disci- 
pline, and the same general superintendency. Exceptional and 
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disagreeable features, to which a part are liable, may come alike 
to all or any. This system is distinguished from all others by 
the fact that every class is subject to appointment. The first 
classification is, a few members under a leader, and he is ap- 
pointed, not elected. Several classes are one charge under a 
pastor, and he is appointed, not elected. Several charges con- 
stitute a district, under a presiding elder, and he is appointed, 
not elected. Several districts make an annual conference under 
a bishop, and he is appointed to the particular conference— 
elected as a bishop, but not to be the bishop of any special con- 
ference. Thus the whole itinerant system is administered by 
appointments—unquestionably more self-sacrificing and effi- 
cient than any other method. This law of appointment binds 
the whole system together, and leaves every man responsible 
to his peers, but free from all control and dictation from what 
in politics is known as a constituency, and at full liberty to 
obey God rather than man—the highest freedom in the high 
duties of ecclesiastical responsibilities under the great Head of 
the Church. Methodist Episcopacy is, therefore, a part of a 
great connectional system. It must, therefore, be adjusted to 
the analogies of the itinerancy. One great delegated body, 
the General Conference, is over the whole Church—the people, 
deacons, elders, bishops. 

The wisdom of this system is vindicated by the history of 
a hundred years. As to the time of pastoral service, other 
systems have become gradually assimilated to it. It has be- 
come distinguished for its regularity, and is approved by other 
Churches which can hardly by possibility effect their necessary 
- changes without disorder; and after large experience we are : 
able to state that it isso honored and trusted by our people that 
they would accept no other. Instances of disloyalty upon the 
part of ministers and people are so few compared with our 
vast numbers, that no candid historian would feel at liberty to 
take notice of them. 

This is the theory of our Episcopacy. In practice we are far 
from perfect. We claim no infallibility. No doubt many sad 
defects mark the administration, which greatly mar the sys- 
tem. It is, however, no vain boast to say that, judged by the 
history of a century, it stands in efficiency at the head of all 
Church systems. 
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But the great life of Bishop Janes was his practical life. 
This includes all the others. They were what he was; this, 
what he did. He was strong in the elements of a true man- 
hood. This was valuable for ascendency over men to influ- 
ence and save them. For the same high purpose he used the 
art of persuasion. In his sermons and addresses it was always 
evident that he wanted something of importance done. He was 
a calm but energetic administrator, but it was that law might be 
revered and order prevail. He was a strong Christian, but to 
enlighten others he would let his light shine. Hence we say 
that all his lives were merged in this great life. Some of my 
readers will remember his remarkable address before the 
Preachers’ Meeting, in Bromfield-street, Boston. He laid 
aside his robes of office which he knew so well how to wear, 
and showed us simply a human soul worth nothing excepting 
for what it did for the Master. How he thrilled us when he 
said: “ You'll see nothing of Bishop Janes in heaven. Only 
your brother, a man saved by grace, will appear there. You 
need not look for a bishop in heaven. This is a part of my 
work here, but I shall not be needed in my office there. We 
shall be glorified together, and only what we have done will be 
known or mentioned there.” 

Thus we reach the most remarkable purpose of a great 
life. In this the man lives after he is dead, lives through 
working forces on earth. There is, we believe, more of 
Bishop Janes on earth than in heaven. No Conference, hard- 
ly any man in our ministry, not one of our greatest institutions, 
is without him. Very little for a quarter of a century is mere- 
ly what it would have been if he had not lived. His biogra- 
pher had to deal with this life. I saw some portions of it, but 
never without feeling that it mastered me; so I believe it was 
with all his colleagues. It was perhaps the clearest exposition 
of the theory and practice of the Methodist Episcopacy extant 
at the time of his death. 
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Art. VII.—THE GREAT CONVENT OF SAN FRAN. 
CISCO IN MEXICO CITY~ ~ 


As is well known to many, niMMeHes Wit Con vents have been 


abolished in the whole of Mexico. By law, no nun or monk 
can now exist on the soil of that country. Even the order of 
Sisters of Charity has been suppressed. There may be in some 
places evasions of the legal prohibition, but such is the statute 
law of the land. The vast buildings once occupied by the nuns 
and monks have all been confiscated by the government, together 
with several of the large Roman Catholic churches, and are 
now used, some as Protestant churches, some as schools, some 
as libraries, some as stores, and some as private dwellings. 

The great convent of San Francisco is especially interesting 
to two denominations of Christians, the Methodist Episcopal 
and the Protestant Episcopal. The former occupies the clois- 
ters of San Francisco as its church and the headquarters of its 
missions in Mexico. They were purchased by the late Bishop 
Gilbert Haven, and came into the possession of our Church 
while the Rev. William Butler, D.D., and the writer were la- 
boring in the city of Mexico. The Protestant Episcopal 
Church, the Mexican branch of which is called, in Mexico, 
“The Church of Jesus,” established there by Bishop Riley, 
occupies the audience-room, and some others parts of the 
convent. 

The accommodations for each are ample: but ample as they 
are, they form only a part of the original structure, as will be 
seen from a description we shall presently give of the convent 
buildings. It cannot fail to be of interest, however, to look 
back first, and learn when, and how, and by whom, this im- 
mense structure was founded. 

It appears that when Cortes invaded and conquered the 
country he was accompanied by five friars, or that they came al- 
most immediately after him. The names of two of them have 
been lost, but of three they are recorded as Fray Pedro de 
Gante, Fray Juan de Tecto, and Fray Juan de Aora. Five 
years later, Spain sent a strong body of additional missionaries, 
consisting of thirteen monks, as a re-enforcement, in order to 
convert the Aztecs. The chief of these was Fray Martin de 
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Valencia. They entered the capital in the year 1524, and were 
the founders of the convent of San Francisco. Immediately 
they commenced the work of leading the Aztecs into the fold 
of the Roman Catholic Church. Their reception in Mexico City 
is thus graphically described by a Spanish writer: “As they 
tread the streets of the capital, they are received by the ac- 
clamations of the people. Cortes, and the other conquerors, 
in company with the remains of the Mexican (Aztec) nobility, 
salute them, prostrating themselves in their presence, and put- 
ting their hands to their lips. The natives stand by in silence 
and look upon the scene.” 

Other bodies of monks came subsequently from Spain, man- 
ifesting the great earnestness of the Church of Rome for the 
conversion of the original inhabitants of Mexico. It is need- 
les§ to say that their zeal was crowned with wonderful success, 
as the whole country is now considered a Roman Catholic 
country—a zeal which we may well emulate in bringing this 
beautiful land to a purer faith. 

Many of these friars or early missionaries, to whom we have 
referred, though Roman Catholic in name, and differing from 
us in faith, were no doubt men of pure and holy lives, who had 
only the glory of God in view as they left their country and 
came to astrange land. We must remember that the great 
Reformation had not yet broken out, and that the lines of de- 
markation between truth and error in doctrine were not as 
distinctly drawn as they have been in subsequent times. 

It is related of Martin de Valencia, the chief of the mission- 
ary band, that one day before he left Spain he was reading in 
the church where he officiated, a passage from Isaiah, and he 
became so wrapt up in an ecstasy at the thought of God’s 
coming kingdom that he stopped reading, and, full of joy, ex- 
claimed, “Loado sea Jesucristo ! Loado sea Jesucristo! Loado 
sea Jesucristo! (Praised be Jesus Christ!) His brethren 
thought he was crazy, and shut him up in a eell, where he re- 
mained during the day, spending much of his time in prayer, 
and frequently repeating: “ O! when shall it be? When shall 
this prophecy be fulfilled? Shall I be counted worthy to be- 
hold it?” 

When this monk arrived in Mexico his mode of evangeliz- 
ing the Aztecs merits our attention, perhaps our imitation. 
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His favorite occupation was in giving lessons to the children, 
laying, as it were, his dignity and talents at their feet, and sit- 
ting down among them as one of themselves. 

“No less beautiful,” says the Spanish author we have re- 
ferred to, “ was the picture of the people singing hymns together 
like one family: the rich, the poor; the servants, the masters ; 
the caciques and their vassals, all mingling together without dis- 
tinction.” Amid a crowd of people the monks would com- 
mence some simple melody, repeat it over and over, or, as it 
was among the early Methodists, line it out, and by dint of 
perseverance get the words and tune into the minds of the 
people, who would then join in the song. 

The monks applied themselves with great assiduity to the ac- 
quisition of the Aztec language, making use of the children prin- 
cipally as their instructors. They attempted at first to teach them 
Latin prayers, but soon finding this unprofitable they desisted. 
An account is given of a Spanish boy who, by frequent asso- 
ciation with the Aztec children, became so familiar with the lan- 
guage that he spoke it as his native tongue. The friars, seeing 
their advantage, took this boy with them in their preaching 
tours, and made him not only an interpreter, but an evangelist. 
At every step of their progress in turning the Aztecs from 
idolatry, we are informed, they made use of this instrumental- 
ity. One of the historians of the period remarks: “If these 
children had not helped in the work of conversion, and the 
interpreters alone had to do the work, it seems to me that it 
would have been just as the Bishop of Tlaxcallan wrote to the 
emperor, ‘ We, the bishops, without the interpreters, are like 
dumb falcons, and thus are the friars without the children.’ ” 

We read of one Aztec chief who employed himself in bring- 
ing the Indian children to the convent of San Francisco, chil- 
dren who appeared to have been chosen by him for their 
capacity, excelling others in the convent who had been longer 
under instruction. 

Every one knows, who has been at the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Mexico, that it fronts on the street called Gante. It 
is so named from Pedro de Gante, one of the first Roman 
Catholic missionaries, of whom it was said that as many as a 
hundred churches in Mexico owed their erection to him. He 
founded the college of San Juan de Letran, the buildings 
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of which have been confiscated, and in which the English 
Protestant services have long been held in Mexico. Perhaps 
the good friar, as he looks down from heaven, and sees how 
his brethren have departed from his zeal and earnest piety, is 
just as well pleased to behold the present use of the college he 
founded as if he saw it in the possession of his own Church. 

As an illustration of the labors of these zealous monks among 
the children, a Spanish writer records a touching story of the 
martyrdom of an Aztec boy. His name was Cristobal ; he was 
of the age of twelve, the son of an Indian chieftain called 
Acxotecatl. The child was sent to the convent of San Fran- 
cisco, and there appears to have learned the glad tidings of a 
crucified Saviour. Ile was baptized, and with great earnest- 
ness immediately began to manifest the fruits of conversion in 
teaching and exhorting the vassals of Acxotecatl. 

But Cristobal labored more especially for his father, whose 
hands were stained with crime and blood, and who, by fre- 
quent intoxication, rendered himself ‘incapable of profiting by 
the instructions of his son. The boy, however, by unwearied 
effort urged him to renounce his idol worship, abstain from 
drink, and “ turn to God and Jesus Christ, his Son, who would 
pardon him.” Finding his efforts vain, he adopted more ener- 
getic measures, and threw out the wine which his father was 
in the habit of drinking, and broke in pieces the idols which 
he worshiped. The servants of Acxotecatl came to him, 
saying: “ Thy son Cristobal breaks thy gods and ours, and 
spills all the wine he can find. This is a reproach both to thee 
and to us.” 

The father sent for his boy, and with an oaken club beat 
him until his limbs were broken, and he lay before him a mass 
of blood, the poor child constantly erying to God in his own 
Aztee tongue: “ Lord God, have mercy on me; and if it be 
thy will that I should die, let me die. If it please thee that I 
should live, save me from this cruelty of my father.” The 
mother of Cristobal rushed to the spot exclaiming, “ Why do 
you kill my son? Let me carry him away, and then kill me, 
but spare my child.” 

Acxotecatl commanded his servants to take her away, and 
she was violently dragged from the place; whereupon the 
cruel father ordered a tire to be made, and as the flames rose 
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high, threw the boy into them. When he struggled back he 
threw him again and again into the flames, until his back and 
breast were blistered with the fire. He lived, notwithstanding, 
until the next day, when the child-martyr sent for his unnat- 
ural parent and said to him: “O/ padre, no pienses que estoy 
engjado. Porque yo estoy muy alegre, y sabete que me has 
hecho mas honra que no vale tu senorio.” (“O father! do not 
think that Iam angry. Indeed, I am very joyful, and I wish 
you to know that you have conferred an honor upon me of 
more value than all the honors of your rank.”) Cristobal then 
called for drink, and as he drank, his pure spirit passed away. 

These early friars, we repeat, labored with great zeal and 
earnestness for the propagation of their faith. They effected 
something, and it is but fair to give them honor for all they 
accomplished. We find in the early annals of the country a 
constant struggle between them and the rough soldiers of Cor- 
tez as to the enslaving of the natives, and the friars succeeded 
in preventing it. They abolished also the bloody rites of the 
Aztec priesthood. 

But the time came when the successors of these devoted mis- 
sionaries departed from their piety and zeal, and, in the lan- 
guage of a Spanish historian, became a body without a soul. 
Whatever of spirituality there may have been in the preaching 
of Martin de Valencia, Pedro de Gante, and their associates, 
then disappeared, and rites and ceremonies alone were the means 
of supposed conversion. The touch of a priestly hand, a few 
drops of oil or water from priestly fingers, were a guaranty of 
paradise. And while great multitudes of the Mexican people 
apparently adopted the Christian religion, and were called Chris- 
tians, there was no change in their moral nature, and no Chris- 
tianity whatever. They continued to be the same idolaters 
that they were before. There was only a change in the names 
of their idols. The Aztec image was christened San Pedro or 
Santa Maria, and the worship was continued the same as before. 
It is the same old Aztee idolatry which still exists under the 
name of Christianity. 

The Indians, or pure Aztecs, form now about three quarters 
of the inhabitants of the country. These are unmixed with 
Spanish blood, They are met with every-where throughout 
city and country. Very many of them in the rural districts 
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cannot speak Spanish at all—only Aztec, and need instruction 
and the evangelizing power of the Gospel as much as when 
Cortez invaded the country. In some places they have not even 
changed the name of the old Mexican idol to the Christian saint. 
A single example is sufficient. In one region there is a church 
which for half of the year is dedicated to a Romish saint—for 


the other half to an Aztec god. 

Intelligent Spanish gentlemen in Mexico feel the need of 
true Christian instruction for this class of people. When we 
were in Mexico, an influential owner of an estate, an officer in 
the army, who, as he stated to us, had hundreds of Aztecs on 
his plantation, came to us and begged us to send a minister 
with him, who could reside on his estate, and whom he would 
support, to preach to these original inhabitants of Mexico. But 
alas! we had no one to send. 

It is a singular and suggestive fact that two Protestant 
churches are occupying the building of the first and greatest 
convent in Mexico, the convent which once had hardly a 
parallel for size and beauty in any part of the world. We 
translate some descriptions of it, as it was before its confiscation 
by the government, from a Spanish work, entitled, “ Los Con- 
ventos Suprimidos,” page 335, etc. 


This immense edifice, which, in a religious aspect, has not an 
equal in the country, has always enjoyed a well-merited celebrity 
for the beauty of its church and chapels, for the amplitude of 
its cloisters, and their adjoining apartments, and for the magnif- 
icent ornaments and artistic riches which it contains. It was 
the admiration of natives and strangers in our day, and the 
church, in particular, was always considered a resort for the most 
distinguished of our society, who there celebrated the divine of- 
fices with surprising splendor and pomp. 

It contains three hundred cells or sleeping rooms, besides the 
sleeping rooms in the altos. It has two cloisters, [that is, one 
above and one below, both of which are included in the prop- 
erty of the Methodist Episcopal Church,] the lower one of which 
is adorned with large pictures from the famous pencil of Balta- 
sar de Chavez, in which is recorded all the life of San Francisco. 
At the tables in the refectory more than five hundred friars can 
be seated at one time. In the church there is a thorn of the 
crown of Christ, with a piece of the wood of the cross and relics 
of the twelve apostles. [The historian, no doubt, thought these 
relics were genuine. } ere, also is a picture of Hernando Cor- 
tez, and at the foot of the picture is a small trunk containing his 
bones and those of his son, the Marquis D. Martin Cortez. 
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It is known by tradition that the convent is built on the very 
spot which was occupied by the garden of Montezuma—a garden 
which adjoined his palace, and which contained his plants, wild 
beasts, birds, and fishes. It formed the first parish on the Ameri- 
ean continent, and in it was held the first auto of the Inquisi- 
tion and the first confirmations. 

We have given only brief extracts from the descriptions of 
this wonderful edifice. We might weary the reader with an 
account of its valuable and numerous paintings, its statues, its 
riches in gold; but we have said enough to convey an idea of 
what the convent once was. We come to the hour at which it 
was confiscated by the government. 

On the night of the 14th of September, 1856, a Mexican 
lady came to the palace of the President of Mexico and begged 
that he would grant her an audience. Some days before this 
there had been rumors that a secret revolution was in contem- 
plation against the government, and that various meetings were 
held in the convent of San Francisco to promote it, that arms 
and ammunition were stored there, and that several of the 
monks were taking part in it. The Mexican lady, on being in- 
troduced to the President, said: “ Your Excellency will allow 
me to speak freely?” “Speak, sefiora.” “There is a revolu- 
tion against the government.” “Who is concerned in it?” 
“ The monks of San Franciseo.” “ Have they an organization?” 
“Their organization is perfect. The convent is stored with 
arms, which your Excellency will find on visiting it, and there 
is not a moment to be lost.” “ Have they fixed upon any 
time?” “The day after to-morrow they intend to strike the 
blow which will make them masters of Mexico.” 

The President was prompt in his action, for on the morning 
of the 15th the city was surprised as they beheld what had 
taken place at San Francisco. The doors of the convent were 
shut, the friars were prisoners, double guards of soldiers stood 
around the building, and a multitude of people gathered to 
learn what had taken place. 

On the following day a decree was passed by the govern- 
ment containing two clauses: First, a street, to be called 
Calle Independencia, was to be opened within fifteen days 
through the center of the convent; second, the buildings 
which were in the way, and which formed part of the convent, 
were to be demolished. The next day, September 17, 1856, 
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another decree was passed in the following words: “The con- 
vent of San Francisco in the city of Mexico is suppressed, and 
its buildings confiscated, their product, when sold, to be di- 
vided between the orphanage, lunatic asylum, hospital, second- 
ary college of education for children, and the school of arts 
and sciences, in the city of Mexico.” 

There was an admirable promptness on the part of the gov- 
ernment; the decrees were not only passed, but carried into 
immediate effect. The street called “ Independencia” was cut 
through a part of the convent at some distance both from the 
cloister and the audience-room. Chambers could be seen, even 
at the time we were in Mexico, divided in two, gaping on the 
street, and the thick stone walls of partitions cut away, just as 
the work of demolition had leftthem. Even the figures on the 
cells as they had been numbered when the monks inhabited 
them, were visible from the street. 

After the suppression of the convent, the buildings were 
sold according to the decree of the government, and an eter- 
prising gentleman purchased the cloisters, put a roof upon 
the quadrangular space within the arches, on columns, in the 
form of a dome, with windows in it above for light and ven- 
tilation, and opened a grand circus, called in the city of Mexi- 
co “ The Cireus de Chiarini.” ,; 

The center space recently roofed, where now the Gospel is 
proclaimed, formed the ring in which the equestrians per- 
formed, the horses raced, and the clowns joked. The space 
behind the pillars, the long and wide galleries, were occupied 
by the spectators. 

From the Church to the circus was a singular transforma- 
tion, but still another change awaited the spot ere it became 
vocal with the sounds of prayer and hymns of religious and 
joyful praise. It was again sold, and the new purchaser 
opened a theater called the “ Variety Theater,” part of the 
space recently roofed over forming the pit, the rest of the 
stage and beyond, on one side, where the pillars had now been 
taken away, the recitation and green rooms. The reader will 
bear in mind, however, that the pillars had been taken away 
from one side only; they still remain on the other three sides, 

It was when it was occupied as a theater that the late Bishop 
Gilbert Haven purchased the property. The day that posses- 
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sion was obtained we visited the spot. It seemed as if a play 
might have been enacted the very night before. There were the 
side-curtains and back-scenes, and ropes to move them, reaching 
to the top of the building, and pulleys apparently so high up 
when we mounted to them that it seemed like looking down 
from some high steeple. There were the foot-lights at the 
front of the stage, and the seats of the orchestra beyond, and 
outside of the pit the galleries or arches were filled with seats, 
rising one above the other, except a space near the stage, where 
private boxes were partitioned off. It was a work of some 
months to prepare it for our Church services. Dr. Butler su- 
perintended the work, and labored at it night and day with 
great energy. The galleries were partitioned off, leaving the 
pillars in sight, and the part which the owner of the cireus had 
covered with a roof ordome became our Church. The galleries 
are used for lecture-room, school-rooms, printing-offices, ete. 

Besides all this space connected with the cloisters proper, 
two dwellings were erected in front over the large hall or ves- 
tibule, one on the second, the other on the third story, the cus- 
tom in Mexico being for each family to oceupy a flat, the 
third story often being preferred to the second. 

Thus, where the monks walked, meditated, and we hope 
prayed, Methodist prayers and Methodist hymns are now 
offered and sung, and the convent which for centuries was the 
pride and boast of Romanism has become the center of evan- 
gelical and missionary work. 





Art. VIIL— SYNOPSIS OF THE QUARTERLIES AND OTHERS OF 
THE HIGHER PERIODICALS. 


American Reviews. 


RP BS 
ae Te CaTHoLIc QUARTERLY Review, April, 1882. (Philadelphia.)}—1. The 
~ Religious Rights of Catholics in Public Institutions; by John Gilmary Shea, 
LL.D. 2. Modern Spiritism versus Christianity; by Rev. J. F. X. Hoeffer, 
S.J. 3. The Existence of God Demonstrated. On What Grounds Does the 
Atheist Deny the Existence of God?—Conclusion; by Rev. J. Ming, S.J. 
4. “The New French Minister of Public Instruction.” Reply to the “ Har- 
pers’ ” Latest Calumny; by Rev. Aug. J. Thebaud, 8, J. 5, An Irish Govern- 
ment for Ireland; by John Boyle O'Reilly. 6. The Practice of Shaving in the 
Latin Church; by Most Rev. Charles J. Seghers, D.D, 1%. The Papacy and the 
European Powers. 1870-1882. By John MacCarthy. 8. The Monks of Old; 
by Rev. Edward F. X. McSweeny, D.D, 9. England’s Return to the Faith; 
by John Charles Earle, B.A., Oxon. 10, The Ciucinnati Pastoral and its Critics. 
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Baptist Quarterty Review, April, May, June, 1882. (Cincinnati.)—1. John 


Tauler; by Rev. George B. Gow. 2. The Divorce of Spirituality and Integrity; 
by Rev. C. B. Crane, D.D. 3. The Decline of Infant Baptism; by Henry OC. 
Vedder. 4. The Damathat; or, Buddhist Laws of Menu; by Rev. W. H. Sloan. 
5. Popular Elements in Christ’s Preaching ; by Rev. 8S. Dryden Phelps. 6. The 
Old Testament in the Jewish Church; by Prof. O. 8. Steartis. 


CunristIAN Quarrerty Review, April, 1882. (Columbia, Mo.)—1. The Atone- 


ment; by Thomas Munnell, A.M. 2, The Plane of Salvation; by H. Christo- 
pher, A.M., M.D. 38. Were the Bible and Its Religion Plagiarized from other 
Religions and their Sacred Books, Legends, and Myths? by Clark Braden, 
4. Oaths, Judicial and Profane; by G. T. Carpenter, A.M. 5. A Doubt raised 
Concerning the Typical Nature of Old Testament Institutions; by A. B. Jones, 
A.M. 6. Christian Citizenship with Reference to the Liquor Traffic; by E. L. 
Dohoney, LL.B. %. The Simplicity of the Gospel; by W. J. Barbee, A.M., 
M.D. 8. Popular Literature and Public Morals; by F. D. Srygley, A.M. 
9. The Apostleship vs. Apostolic Succession; by John T. Walsh. 10. The 
True Mission of the Church; by F. D. Power, A.M. 


CumBERLAND PRresByTERIAN QuarTEeRLy Review, April, 1882. (Lebanon, Tenn.)— 


1. What will the Negro do with Himself? by John Miller McKee. 2. What is 
Presbyterianism? Does it exist Jure Divino? by J. C. Provine, D.D. 3. The 
Attitude of Prayer; by Rev. C. P. Duvall. 4. The Canterbury Bible; by Rev. 
W. H. Crawford. 5. Meaning of the Word Sanctify; by B. W. McDonnold, 
D.D., LL.D. 6. Animal Heat; by Prof. J. I. D. Hinds, Ph.D. 7. Pharaoh’s 
Hardening; by J. M. Howard, D.D. 8. The Resurrection; selected by W. R. 
Stewart, Esq. 9. The Value of the Soul; by Rev. W. S. Danley. 


LUTHERAN QUARTERLY, April, 1882. . (Gettysburg.)—1. The Essential Unity of 


N 


Protestant Christianity; by Rev. Prof. J. W. Richard, A.M. 2. The Translated 
Portions of Luther’s Writings; by Rev. John G. Morris, D.D., LL.D, 3. The 
Necessity of the Atonement; by Rev. P. Bergstresser, D.D. 4. Inauguration of 
Rev. Alfred Hiller. 5. The Pulpit from the Pew; by Rev. H. L. Dox, A.M. 
6. Practical Objections to Chiliasm; by Rev. Prof. J. I. Miller, A.M. 17. Ed- 
ucation in the South; by John E, Bushnell, A.M. 


EW ENGLANDER, May, 1882, (New Haven.)—1. Spiritism (so-called) a Scientific 
Question ; by H. Ulrici. Translated by Rev. J. B. Chase. 2. The Progress of 
Humane Action in Christendom; by Rev. E. Woodward Brown. 3. The Char- 
ter of Yale College. The Import and Reach of its Several Changes; by Will- 
iam Bliss, Esq. 4. Historic Stages of the Theory of the Atonement; by Rev. 
James B. Gregg. 5. The Principles of Church Polity; by Rev. Wm. H. Fenn. 
6. The Folk Songs of the Farée Islands; by William Howard Carpenter. 


PRESBYTERIAN REVIEW, April, 1882. (New York.)—1. The Messianic Kingdom; 


Q 


ow 


U 


by Rey. Chas, Elliott, D.D. 2. The Homiletical Value of Wordsworth’s Poetry ; 
by Rev. Jolin DeWitt, D.D. 3. John Mitchell Mason; by Rev. C. Van Sant- 
voord, D.D. 4. The Majesty of God as Revealed by Modern Stellar Astron- 
omy; by Prof. Jermain G. Porter, A.M. 5. Is Total Abstinence True Temper- 
ance? by Prof. Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 6. The Greek Testament of Westcott 
and Hort; by Prof. Benjamin B. Warfield, D.D. 7. The Critical Theories of 
Julius Wellhausen; by Prof. Henry P. Smith. 


UARTERLY REVIEW OF THE METHODIST EpiscopaL Cuvrcn, Sours, April, 1882. 
(Nashville, Tenn,)—1. Halieutics. 2. Dr. Adam Clarke and His Biographers. 
3. The Ecumenical Conference. 4. The Late Bishop Wightman. 5. The Ap- 
proaching General Conference. 6. John Wesley Neither an Autocrat nor a 
Bigot. 7%. The First Duty of the Church. 8. The New Revision Reviewed. 


NIVERSALIST QUARTERLY, April, 1882. (Boston.)—1. The Attitude of the Uni- 
versalist Church Toward Skepticism; by I. M. Atwood, D.D. 2. Mrs. Judith 
Murry; by Rev. Richard Kddy. 3. Origin an Indication of Destiny; by Rev. 
R. P. Ambler. 4. Classical Studies; by Prof. Wm. D. Shipman. 5. Ireland; 
by G. H. Emerson, D.D. 6. Use of the Greek Verb MéAAw by the Sacred 
Writers; by Rev. O. D. Miller. %, The Catacombs of Rome; Their History 
and Uses; by Rev. A. B. Grosh. 
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(CHRISTIAN PatLosopHy QuarTerty, April, 1882. (New York.)—1l. The Spec- 

““ulative Consequences of Evolution; by Alexander Winchell, LL.D. 2. Science 
and Revelation; by J. H. M’llvaine, D.D. 3. English Philosophy; by Rev. J. 
‘W. Mendenhall, Ph.D. 4. The Egoin Consciousness; by Llewelyn D. Bevan, 
D.D. 5. Historical. 


This Quarterly, by its very significant name, frankly avows its 
purpose of meeting the assaults of anti-Christianity upon our 
religion. It promises by its performances to do effective serv- 
ice, and is worthy of all patronage, and worth its price to its 
subscribers. 

The main article of the number is the first, the article of Dr. 
Winchell on Evolution. 

-dn-his-intrednetion, Dr. Winchell complains, with some jus- 
tice, of the misrepresentations that have been put upon evolu- 
tionists by their opponents. Dr. Winchell has been subjected 
to hard dealing; and that, too, when he has wished to serve 
the cause of Christian truth, and has endeavored to explain his 
views in an explicit manner. But his present statement seems 
somewhat one-sided. First, leading evolutionists who are very 
careless of avowing themselves on momentous truths are them- 
selves the blamable party if they are misunderstood. New- 
ton, to whom Darwin has been compared by his more unwise 
admirers, was alive to the bearings of his discoveries on The- 
ism. He avowed himself fully, and in the loftiest language. 
But the language of Darwin, while the entire range of his 
theory, as by him stated, is anti-teleological, so very slightly 
alludes to the Divine Being as to compel the impression that 
he was very insensible to the truth of God. And systematic- 
ally, at the present day, our scientists largely are not only 
reticent as to the Divine Existence, and vocally indifferent 
whether Theism or Atheism rules the public mind, but every 
thing religious is excluded under a rule of scientific eti- 
quette. If they are then looked upon as truly indifferent, 
their own is the blame. Second, Dr. Winchell complains that 
“multitudes of men imagine evolution and Darwinism to be 
synonymous terms, if they do not even believe them synony- 
mous with materialism, as is so often charged.” But why 
does not Dr. Winchell candidly tell us that it is evolutionists 
themselves who generally so “imagine”? Read our book- 
notice of Dr. Hodge, and tell us where lies this responsibility. 
Read the bitter libels of Smalley and the “ Independent ”’ on 
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the great body of our ministry and Church for not swallowing 
Darwin entire. Darwin, with them, is evolution. And notice, 
too, how Dr. Hodge is sacrificed to the manes of Darwin with- 
out the slightest recognition of Dr. Hodge’s personal delicacy 
toward Darwin, his exoneration of the great scientist from the 
charge of atheism, monism, or materialism, and his basing his 
criticism purely on the anti-teleology of Darwin’s argumenta- 
tions. In fact, Dr. Hodge was condemned without being read, 
on the assumption beforehand that he did not give due homage 
to the great fetich. And Dr. Hodge is taken as a standing spec- 
imen of the hostile spirit of our entire religious press toward 
Mr. Darwin—which is unintentional truth, For the assump- 
tion that that press has been unfair is just as true and just as 
false as it is of Dr. Hodge. The writer spoke, not what he 
knew to be true, but what he supposed to be true, because he 
was fully predetermined it must be true and should be true. 
It may be in fairness added that the bitterest of these dia- 
tribes comes generally not from scientific men, but from 
writers (like Andrew C. White) who have not science enough 
to damage their reputations, and for whose silence both sides 
could afford to pay a fee. 

In his valuable article Dr. Winchell states the doctrine of 
“genetic continuity” strongly and with an array of powerful 
evidence. And yet, varying from the view presented in his 
volume on Preadamites, he makes admission of the possible 
break of that continuity in the case of Man. 


Man’s genetic continuity with the animal kingdom is a question 
still under consideration. It is a question not yet decided with 
the same unanimity as that which confirms the general doctrine of 
specific descent. Among existing species man stands apart, struct- 
urally and physically, by a wider interval than intervenes in an 
other case. Among fossil forms the links are wanting which 
connect living man with the world of extinct life. For these 
reasons it may be fairly urged, as Wallace and Mivart have 
urged, that judgment on man’s historical relation to the animal 
kingdom should be held in abeyance. At the same time, man’s 
structural affinities with other mammals are so close that a real 
genetic continuity seems probable.—P. 11. 


But while Mivart’s theory of sudden “transformation,” by 
which a lower form becomes a higher, even a human being, 
with immortal endowments, meets, in perhaps a satisfactory 
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degree, with the doctrine of a personal Adam, Dr. Winchell 
has himself, in a former publication, placed before our Ameri- 
can public a still more satisfactory statement. It was he who 
first furnished to us the testimony of Barrande. It was he who 
pronounced the name of Barrande as eminent in paleontology 
as Grant in politics, at the time that Grant was President. 
Barrande has since that time prosecuted his researches in 
paleontology to still greater results. And Barrande asserts 
(see our April Quarterly, p. 384) that universal genetic contin- 
uity, exceptionless generative evolution, Darwinism, or even 
Mivartism, is “poetic flourishes of the imagination.” We 
wonder why Dr. Winchell, after referring here courteously to 
Mivart, is so silent in regard to his illustrious personal friend, 
Barrande. Are we mistaken in saying, on the sure authority 
of Barrande, that the denial of “special creations,” or (to 
speak more correctly, and less in the cant phrase of the ex- 
treme Darwinians) new creative Originations, is unscientific? 
It was the great merit of Darwin to open before the eyes of 
the world the unexpectedly vast extent of genetic relations. It 
was the merit of Mivart to check his overstatements, and to 
show that theism and an Adamic inauguration were consistent 
with a universal transformism. But it was the final merit of 
Barrande to show that new creations do take place, thus limit- 
ing the universality of genetic evolution, and asserting the 
validity of so-called “special creations.” 

The following paragraph is an indication of Dr. Winchell’s 
still firm belief in the “ Pre-Adamic Man.” 


The antiquity of the human species is much greater than the 
antiquity of the Mediterranean race. This follows from the su- 
periority of the Mediterranean race over certain other races, and 
the consequently later date of its advent into existence. The 
origin of this race is comparatively not remote, but it has pro- 
duced the materials of history at a rapid and ever-augmenting 
rate. When we shall have fixed the era of Menes or of Asshur 
we must add many thousand years to express the antiquity of 
Hottentots and Australians.—P, 11. 


On this we may suggest that if we assume man’s perfection 
to be the result of slow development, the most perfect race 
ought to be the oldest. We ought to assign the highest antiq- 
uity to the Mediterranean race, and ascribe the lowest cultiva- 
tion of the Australian to his youthful existence. But if we as- 
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sume what the Darwinians style “special creation,” but which 
we call Origination of new races under process of law, then 
the central human race may reasonably be considered to be 
the pyramidal elevation from which the marginal races are a 
degeneration. This we have fully argued in a former Quar- 
terly. The Septuagint chronology would probably afford full 
time for this process. 
Perhaps we do not understand the following paragraph : 


The origin of life by abiogenesis is neither implied nor de- 
nied by the principle of evolution. I have said that evolution is 
a mode of continuance, not a mode of origin. The addition of 
life to matter previously lifeless is abiogenesis, but it is not con- 
tinuance; it is anew beginning. That which has life is not an 
evolution of something without life. Life and death are as 
wide apart as affirmation and negation. It is often charged that 
evolution proposes to trace all organization back, not only to 
some primordial germ, but, as is flippantly stated, to dead mat- 
ter. This is a gross misconception, Not only does no evolu- 
tionist claim this, but the assumption would be a rational ab- 
surdity. That life has been at some time added to dead matter 
is a dictate of reason; for the chain of percipient being must 
have a first link. That organic forms may frequently arise from 
— and inanimate matter may be a fact; but it can never 

e an inference from the principle of evolution. Whenever it 
takes place we behold an act of creation.—Pp. 11, 12. 


Now we do understand Mr. Darwin to say that one or more 
lifeless germs were first inspired with life by the breath of the 
Almighty. And this is the classic passage which his defend- 
ers quote to prove his theism. And it is this passage which 
we quoted in our last Quarterly to show that Mr. Darwin was 
committed to the doctrine of so-called “special creation.” And 
from this, too, we show their denial and contempt of all said 
“special creation” to be inconsistent. If God has given life 
and living form to unliving matter once, then he can do it twice, 
thrice, and seven times. What right has Mr. Darwin to im- 
pose a universal negative after admitting one signal primal 
affirmative? And so the sudden apparition of new world-wide 


species revealed in the geologic record may be the creation ‘ 


of new species. And so Mediterranean man may be a fresh 
creation. 

Dr. Winchell then opens a teleological argument, very orig- 
inal and effective in its logical march and conclusion. Draw- 
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ing a clear distinction between central cause and surrounding 
conditions, he prepares to show the great error of attributing 
the existing evolutionary process to mere environments. 
There are indeed environing activities, such as “capillarity, 
exosmose, imbibation, exhalation, solution, filtration, and chem- 
ism.” But fatal and atheistic is the error of those who assign 
these mere conditions as sufficient, and drop out the efficient 
central cause. This central Cause, he proceeds to show, is a 
Personality. For want of a clear perception of these distine- 
tions, the readers of Draper, Spencer, and Darwin are deeply 
liable to be involved in the darkest shades of Atheism. Thanks 
are due to Dr. Winchell for the clearness and boldness with 
which he develops them. 


Nortu American Review, April, 1882. (New York.)—1. The Crisis in Utah; 
by Gov. Eli H. Murray. 2. Why They Come; by Edward Self. 3. Anti-Vac- 
cinism; by Dr. Henry Austin Martin. 4. The Civil Service Reform Contro- 
versy; by E. L. Godkin. 5. A National Militia; by Albert Ordway. 6. The 
Ruins of Central America. Part X; Désiré Charnay. 1%. Bourbonism in Vir- 
ginia; by Senator H. H. Riddleberger. 


May.—1. Party Schisms and Future Problems; by Carl Schurz. 2. Days with 
Longfellow; by Samuel Ward. 3. What does Revelation Reveal? by Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps. 4. The Navy; by Lieut.-Commander Henry H. Gorringe. 
5. Conversations with a Solitary; Part I; by W. H. Mallock. 6. The Spent 
Bullet ; by Gail Hamilton. 


ae 
June.—1. The Currency of the Future; by Senator B. W. Allison. 2. A Mem- 
orandum ata Venture; by Walt Whitman. 3. Andover and cee GSybaatip- 
tion; by Rev. Dr. L. W. n. 4. Mongolian Immi - o. F. Seward. 
5. Old School Medicine and Homeopathy ; by Prof. J. W. Dowling. 6. Sweden- 
borg; by O. B. Frothingham. 7. Has Land a Value? by Isaac L. Rice. 8, An 


. 


Unconstitutional Militia ; by Charles E. Lydecker. 


There are two articles in this number by very different authors 
and on very different subjects, yet bearing a singular analogy 
to each other; the one by Walt Whitman, in favor of oblit- 
erating the boundary lines of decency by the popular exhibi- 
tion of nude figures; and the other by Rev. Dr. Leonard W. 
Bacon, in favor of obliterating the boundary lines of religious 
doctrine. Both are suggestive of a crisis of transition from 
the past toward what looks like an abysmal future. We are 
no alarmist, however, for we know there is an equilibrium in 
our nature which will in due time revolt from limitless license 
in practice and doctrine. But it is well to mark the steps by 
which the license proposes to advance. 

The old theology, that is, the Bible, emphasized the divine 
distinction between man and brute; teaching that the latter 
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sprang by divine fiat from the mass of lower nature, and so is 
mortal and irresponsible; while the former was molded by 
the immediate divine hand, and quickened by the divine 
breath, so as to be immortal and responsible to his Maker. 
The Darwinian evolution teaches that man, originally also 
brute, was developed by natural undesign, with no fixed point 
of commencement for his immortality, and no indication of 
responsibility to any being, as having no intentional Maker. 
Of the diffusion of this theory, of course animalization is 
both the natural tendency and the logical result. Walt 
Whitman’s article is logical from its premises. But it is 
none the less brutal. It is clothed in language of guarded 
delicacy, but the underlying purpose is pollution. For all the 
argument for nude figures is more valid for the nude living 
body than for the painting or statue. Says he: “It is not 
the picture, or nude statue, or text, with clear aim, that is in- 
decent; it is the beholder’s own thought.” Very true, and 
what calls up the sensualizing thought but the nude figure, 
lifeless or living? When Alcibiades, naked, drove his char- 
jot through the streets of Athens drawn by naked harlots, the 
pure looked on, not seduced but disgusted. Alcibiades had, 
forsooth, a “high, clear aim ;” he was 2 man of great personal 
beauty, brilliant talent, and high estheticism. Male and female 
beauty, as his chariot passed, flared splendidly on the eyes of 
sensual Athens, and debauched and bestialized the general mind. 
Pagan dogmas are now at this day struggling to bring in a 
similar pagan demoralization. Satanic sensuality is seeking to 
undo the work of Christianity, and bring back the demoraliza- 
tion of the Satanic Ages. 

Contemporaneous with this inclined plane adown the path 
of morals is the singular down-sliding scale of Christian doc- 
trine, especially in the Congregational ranks, as very specially 
signalized in the instance of Andover. The founders of that 
Seminary prescribed subscription to a certain creed, and an oath 
of the professors to be taken every five years, to teach nothing 
contrary to that creed. And now it is somehow supposed that 
a disregard of those fundamental prescriptions is justified by 
reasoning like this: Mr. Abbott and the other founders “ de- 
barred Unitarians from the enjoyment of their bounty; but 
did not foresee the day when the reverence of Unitarians 
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would be shocked by the audacious utterances of Theodore 
Parker, and the not much later day when some of these ut- 
terances would be freely entertained in circles indubitably 
orthodox ;” and, he might have added, pantheism and atheism 
underlying Emersonism and Parkerism. Now, first, we do sup- 
pose that the very reason why the founders made such preserip- 
tion was that they feared some such very defection. And Dr. 
Bacon’s argument is that such defection is to be calculated on 
as a reason why no provision should be made against it. We 
are to hold our present beliefs not as eternal truth, but as a 
phase of human mutability. Our house is not built upon a 
rock, but upon the sand, or rather upon the heaving waves. 
If such is the assumption in the pulpit, what is the thought in 
the pews? Is it not a thin layer of belief over an ocean of 
skepticism? But the question is not, Were such prescriptions 
by the founders wise? The real question is, whether the pro- 
fessor who so signs and swears and violates must not be guilty 
of perjury. It is whether, when he teaches contrary to that 
creed, as certainly understood and prescribed by the founders, 
he could not be legally ousted by guo warranto. If these ques- 
tions, the first especially, are to be answered aflirmatively, the 
trustees had perhaps better sell the seminary under the ham- 
mer, and build a new seminary where every professor could 
teach what his own or the contemporary opinions dictated. 
As for the self-conceited Methodists, they believe themselves 
to hold the “ everlasting Gospel,” and are making no provision 
for a future plunge into pantheism or atheism. Let the gener- 
ation that makes that plunge take care for itself. 


Ppiyceton Review, May, 1882. (New York.)—1l. American Agriculture; by 
Francis A. Walker. 2. Right and Wrong in Politics; by Sheldon Amos, LL.D. 
3. Orthodox Rationalism; by Newman Smyth, D.D. 4. The Painter’s Art; 
John F. Weir, N.A. 5. Church Economies; by Rev. Dr. John Hall. 6. The 
Collapse of Faith; by President Noah Porter, D.D., LL.D. 

Newman §myth’s Article on Orthodox Rationalism is to our 

mind an inpperehment of the judgment ofthe’ Anidover pro- 

fessors and trustees in supposing him a fit teacher of Theology. 

It is essentially a rejection of all definite statement of Chris- 

tian doctrine and the conceited substitution of cloudy wordi- 

ness. Away with the doctrine that tells us “a God proved by 


us would be a God made by us;” “the necessary idea of 
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God is the compulsion of our thought of the perfect Being.” 
From such hands coming forth, the future preachers would 
turn out lofty vaporers. We repeat our opinion of his resem- 
blance to Maurice, whose magnificent haziness always was 
promising something and performing nothing. We would 
rather go back to the despised old eighteenth century, and 
fasten us down, with Paley, Locke, and Blair, to solid “ com- 
mon sense,” than float aloft in a theological balloon to the 
skies with these high pneumatic performers. 





English Reviews. 


British AND ForeigN EVANGELICAL Review, April, 1882. (London.)—1. Jeho- 

"“vistic and Elohistic Theories; by Rev. John Urquhart. 2. The Place and Use 
of Doctrine; by Rev. Robert Sanders. 3. Conscience and the Blood of Sprink- 
ling. 4. Chalmers and Schleiermacher; by Rev. Daniel Edward. 5, Professor 
Robertson Smith on the Pentateuch; by Rev. Prof. W. Henry Green. 6. The 
Sacrificial Aspect of Christ’s Death; by Rev. H. B. Elliot. 

Lonpon Quvarterty Review, April, 1882. (London.)—1. Richard Cobden, 
2. Curiosities of Bible Manuscripts. 3. Methodism and the Working Classes. 
4. M. Renan’s Last Volume. 5. Thirwall’s Letters. 6. The Works of G. F. 
Watts. R.A. 7. Scientific Superstition. 


Lonpon QvuaRTERLY REvtEw, April, 1882. (New York.)—1. New Testament Revis- 

“"jon—Westcott and Hort’s Textual Theory. 2. Jonathan Swift. 3. English 
Poets and Oxford Critics. 4. Life and Letters of De Busbeeq. 5. Mr. Lecky’s 
England in the Kighteenth Century. 6. Journals of Caroline Fox. 7. The 
Manchester School—Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright. 8, What shall be done with 
Ireland? 


WESTMINSTER Review, April, 1882. (New York.) —1. Epicurus and Lucretius. 
2. Ants. 3. The Fair Trade Movement. 4. Fires in Theaters. 5. Ecclesias- 
tical Migrations. 6. The Napoleonide. 1%. The Ordnance Survey. 


From the interesting article on the “ Napoleonidw,” the Bona- 
parte family, we give the following passage in regard to the 
son of Josephine, Eugéne Beauharnais : 


Eugéne, a man of great talent and of high character, was during 
his whole life a loyal adherent of the great emperor. Napoleon 
formed various plans of marriage for him, which were not car- 
ried out. In 1806, however, Eugéne was married to Augusta, 
daughter of the King of Bavaria. This princess was then en- 
gaged to the Hereditary Prince of Baden; but Napoleon com- 

ensated the latter by bestowing on him the hand of Stéphanie 

eauharnais, a remote cousin of Eugéne. <A letter written by 
Napoleon to his stepson, shortly after the marriage of the latter, 
is a further illustration of the minuteness of his despotism : 
“You must make your house gay; this is necessary for the hap- 
piness of your wife and for your own health. I lead the same 
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sort of existence as you do, but then I have an old wife who can 
amuse herself; I have also more work to do; and yet, to tell the 
truth, I am fonder of dissipation than you are... . You used 
to rise early; you should resume that custom. It will not dis- 
turb the arrangements of the princess if you go to bed at eleven 
o’clock.” 

Eugéne served Napoleon loyally until the fall of Paris in 
1814. He then retired to Bavaria, where he was made Duke of 
Leuchtenberg. He visited Paris on the death of Josephine, and 
received offers of rank from Louis XVIII. These he declined; 
and he also held aloof during the Hundred Days. He used all 
his influence, however, on behalf of the emperor after his fall. 
His marriage was very happy, and at his early death in 1824 he 
left six children whose careers were deen: Seas His eldest 
son married a daughter of the Czar Nicholas, and founded the 
Leuchtenberg branch of the Russian Imperial family. Of the 
five remaining, three married respectively the sovereigns of 
Sweden, Portugal, and Brazil. The unhappy Josephine.is, there- 
fore, more anyply represented to.day in the world’s high places than 
ali the Bonapartes together.—P. 235. 


The sarcastic article on “ Ecclesiastical Migrations” reminds 
us of the transmigrations through which the Westminster itself 
has passed. We once read it as the sturdy maintainer of the 


existence of God; but it now knows no God, no soul, no im- 
mortal existence for man. Whether in this “lowest deep” 
it can find a “lower deep” the future, not we, can determine. 
It is a luminary of twilight shedding darkness and hopeless- 
ness on all within its sad circumference. 

We give some of its entertaining notices of Bishop Thirlwall : 


Connop Thirlwall was the son of a clergyman, who was chap- 
lain to Bishop Percy, editor of the “ Reliques of Ancient British 
Poetry,” but now perhaps better known by Boswell’s record of 
his dispute with Johnson, in which the old philosopher, puffing 
hard with passion struggling for a vent, burst out, “ Hold, sir, 
don’t talk of rudeness. . . we have done with civility, we are to 
be as rude as we please.” ; . 

In mental precocity young Thirlwall resembled his after-ac- 
quaintance, John Stuart Mill. At a very early period he read 
English so well that he was taught Latin at three years of age, 
and at four read Greek with an ease and fluency which aston- 
ished all who heard him. His talent for composition showed 
itself as early as Macaulay’s, his junior in age by three years, 
afterward, like him, a fellow of Trinity. ... 

He was educated at Charterhouse, in one of those golden 
times which at successive intervals crown the harvest to schools 
and colleges as well as to the natural world. Among his school- 
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fellows was George Grote, who in after life was his fellow-labor- 
er in the field of Greek history, and whose work, later in point 
of publication than the Bishop's, has in his own and in general es- 
timation superseded it. The two friends now share the same 
grave in our great Abbey. At Trinity he happened on another 
“golden time.” We have many letters written during his un- 
dergraduate period; they are decidedly priggish in their tone ; 
they also contain illustrations of some of the mental character- 
istics which continued with him through life. Thus in a letter 
on Cicero, written in his twentieth year, he expresses the opin- 
ion that “the Christian religion had introduced with it no inno- 
vations at all in ethics, that it had laid down no principle of 
morality which had not been acknowledged and inculcated by 
either all or the best of the heathen writers long before; this 
opinion was founded on an unbiased view he had taken of the 
ancient philosophy, as he met with an exposition of it in the 
works of Cicero.” In fact, throughout his life his religion was 
more of the school of Cicero than of the school of Christ. In 
the same letter we find the future editor of Schleiermacher 
avowing “that if the external evidence for the miracle [of the 
conversion of Constantine] were tenfold stronger than it 1s, he 
should upon mature reflection decidedly reject it.” ... 

He determined “to rush into the pursuit of the law with a 
desperate activity, propelled by the single forlorn chance of 
amassing a competent fortune in time sutlivient to free himself 
from the trammels of business, before his views and tastes and 
sentiments had undergone a total change.” He, therefore, en- 
tered at Lincoln’s Inn in February, 1850, [sic] but his aversion to 
the law was never concealed; and once conversing with a college 
friend on the subject of successful lawyers, after setting forth 
the drudgery and thankless efforts of a rising junior, and the 
utter want of leisure of his successful seniors, he added, “I 
think it was Sir Matthew Hale who observed that a successful 
lawyer commonly died in his bed surrounded by his family, 
which I suppose is intended as some compensation for the little 
happiness he has enjoyed in this life, and his very doubtful 
chance of happiness in that to come.” He was called to the bar 
in 1825, and joined the Home Circuit. In the same year he pub- 
lished his translation of Schleiermacher’s Essay on St. Luke, 
with his own celebrated introduction. The publication of this 
book not only showed that his mind retained its early theological 
bent shown by the “ Primitia,” but it was an epoch in the his- 
tory of English theology. “Many there are,” said Dean Stanley, 
“who in his masterly analysis of the composition of the Gospel 
narrative first gained an insight at once alike into the complicated 
structure and the profound substance of the sacred volume.” 
The law is a jealous mistress, and with Thirlwall’s aversion to 
its practice, and his utter want of ambition for its honors, his 
success at the bar was not to be looked for, and two years after 
his call he left the legal profession forever. We assent to an 
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anonymous remark quoted by the editors of the “ Letters,” 
“that equity lost in him an incomparable judge.” With his 
wang of “serene ratiocination,” he would have equaled, per- 
aps surpassed, Eldon, or evena greater judge, Cottenham, 
“But,” adds the same. authority, “he carried the temper, and 
perhaps the habit, of equity into all his subsequent work.” His 
legal .studies certainly left a mark on him which was never ef- 
faced. His sermon, “ The Resurrection not Incredible,” is pure- 
ly a forensic argument. “ There is again [to quote Dean Stan- 
ley] an old English word which has now somewhat lost its 
meaning, but which in former times was applied to one of our 
greatest divines, Richard Hooker—the werd ‘ Judicious.’ We 
now use it in the restricted sense of ‘cautious’ or ‘sagacious.’ 
But in its proper meaning it signified that quality of judgment, 
discretion, discrimination, which is the chief characteristic of the 
Biblical virtue of wisdom. Hardly perhaps has there been any 
English theologian, rarely even any professional judge, to whom 
this epithet, in this its true sense of judicial, judge-like, was more 
truly applicable than to his serene and powerful intellect. In 
that massive countenance, in that measured diction, in that 
deliberate argument, in those weighty decisions, it seemed as 
though Themis herself were enshrined to utter her most im- 
pressive oracles, as if he was a living monument, on which 
was inscribed: ‘ Jncorrupta fides, nudaque veritas, as if he had 
absorbed into his inmost being the evangelical precept, Judge 
not according to appearance, but judge righteous judgment.” 

Such being the character of his mind, as was to be expected 
his addresses to his clergy assumed “entirely the form of judi- 
cial utterances on each of the great controversies which have 
agitated the Church of England for the last thirty years, and 
thus became the most faithful as well as impressive record of that 
eventful time.” “There would be some chance for the Church,” 
said Macaulay, “if we had more churchmen of the same breed, 
worthy successors of Leighton and Tillotson. 

On leaving the bar, Thirlwall went into residence at Trinity, 
and there resumed, if indeed it be right to say he had ever laid 
aside, that task of acquiring fresh knowledge which he began 
even before he reached his eleventh year, and continued with 
indomitable energy even to the very last, in old age, in blindness 
and solitude; ever adding another and yet another finish to the 
never-ending education of his capacious mind, and justifying the 
title bestowed on him by Dean Stanley of “a universal scholar.” 
“There was hardly a civilized language which he had not ex- 
plored, both in its structure and its literature.” In the last 
days of his life, after blindness had closed his eyes, he translated 
wr successive dictations) into Latin, Greek, German, 

talian, Spanish, French, Welsh, the Apologue, pagan, it is note- 
worthy, rather than Christian in expression, if not also in senti- 
ment: “That as sleep is the brother of death, thou must be 
careful to commit thyself to the care of Him who is to awaken 
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thee both from the death of sleep and from the sleep of death, 
and which tells us further that the outward occurrences of life, 
whether prosperous or adverse, have no more effect than dreams 
on our real condition, since virtue alone is the real end and endur- 
ing good.” 

It is to be regretted, as Dean Stanley admits, that with such 
a good right to the title claimed for him of “ universal scholar,” 
his prodigious acquisition of knowledge was not accompanied by 
a corresponding productiveness. 

The calm of his second residence at Cambridge was broken by 
the outbreak of the controversy as to the admission of Dissenters 
to the Universities, and the publication of Thirlwall’s memorable 
pamphlet in its favor. Indeed, to religious liberty he was, as a 
rule, always friendly, as was shown by his facing “The Mob of 
Bishops” in the House of Lords; and not only voting, but 
speaking in favor of the removal of Jewish Disabilities. 

In this pamphlet the subject of compulsory attendance at the 
College Chapel services was treated “in a serious, deliberate, 
and decided manner,” with a view of showing it had a detri- 
mental effect on the students. In consequence of the liberal 
tone of the pamphlet, and what Macaulay called “the unutterable 
baseness and dirtiness” of the college authorities, Thirlwall had 
to give up the assistant tutorship which, up to that time, he had 
held under Whewell. As a well-deserved compensation, Lord 
Brougham, in the last days of his chancellorship, offered him the 
living of Kirby Underdale, in Yorkshire. Thirlwall accepted the 
offer, and terminated his connection with Cambridge. “ Thirl- 
wall’s parochial work,” wrote J. C. Hare to Whewell, “ is perfect.” 
In July, 1840, Lord Melbourne, a great theological student, who 
had read Thirlwall’s translation of Schleiermacher and the Intro- 
duction—offered him the vacant See of St. David’s. Melbourne 
avowed that he did not like heterodox bishops; they might, he 
said, be very good men, but he thought they had not any business 
on the bench. Suspicious of Thirlwall’s orthodoxy, he had previ- 
ously sent the book to the Primate (Archbishop Howly) and asked 
him for his candid opinion on it. That eminently cautious per- 
son replied that he did not concur in all Thirlwall’s opinions, but 
saw nothing heterodox in the book. Thirlwall, accordingly, non 
obstante Schleiermacher, was consecrated Bishop of St. David's ; 
and his episcopate of four-and-thirty years showed that Melbourne 
had put the right man in the right place. 

His long episcopate was passed in as much quietness, indeed, 
in as much seclusion, as his public position allowed. Deajness, 
toa great extent, rendered general society irksome to him, A 
single man, and always much alone, to him well applied Bishop 
Copleston’s description of Newman, “ Nunquam minus solus 
quam cum solus.” In the absence of human society he delighted 
in that companionship of members of what he called “the much- 
maligned and often-persecuted race of cats, whose moral qualities 
he rated highly; and in observations of the habits of his geese, 
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the most singular choice of pets which we happen to remem- 
ber.” His happiest hours were those spent in Chaos—as he ap- 
propriately called the library at Abergwili Palace. During the 
last ten years of his episcopate he wrote to a young lady, a 
member of a Welsh family in which the Bishop took a great in- 
terest, the letters now published under the title, “Letters to a 
Friend.” “It was felt,” says Dean Stanley in his preface, “that 
they supply a side of the bishop’s character which was not suffi- 
ciently appreciated in his life-time,” and which is not shown in 
the correspondence with his contemporaries now published in the 
companion volume, “Letters of Bishop Thirlwall.” Each of 
these volumes, but more especially the “ Letters to a Friend,” 
abound in valuable matter. His remarks on literary men and 
their works, particularly on novels, are highly interesting; his 
letters on religious subjects show how he had succeeded in ful- 
filling Dr. Johnson’s injunction, “Clear your mind of cant.” 
We have space left only for a few brief extracts. As specimens 
of his judgments on contemporaries, we give his estimate of 
Grote: “ His intellectual greatness was brought out in higher relief 
to those who knew the man by the simplicity and amiableness of 
his character.” Of another early friend, John Stuart Mill, he 
says: “I always considered him as a noble spirit who had the 
misfortune of having been educated by a narrow-minded pedant 
who cultivated his intellectual faculties at the expense of all the 
rest, yet did not succeed in stifling them.” Of another friend, 
who could fairly claim with himself the title of universal scholar, 
he remarks: “It was Sir George Lewis who made that philo- 
sophical remark about life and its pleasures. It was the simple 
expression of his own lifelong experience. Very few other men 
could have said the same thing sincerely. To him the business 
of life was all that there was attractive init. But I am not sure 
whether he was incapable of enjoying light reading. If so, I ad- 
mire rather than envy him.” 

Of Pius IX. he wrote: “It was only through family interest 
that he passed his examination for Holy Orders. If he had not 
been a Mostai, the future infallible doctor would have been 
ag tan And he has never had need to study theology since 

e became Pope, for he has lived in the constant belief that he 
enjoys a special inspiration of the Virgin Mary, which more than 
supplies the place of study.” 

Jiscussing with his friend the question “whether it was not 
the fact that to the philosophers death was only a law, while 
to the Fathers it was not only a law but a punishment,” he says: 
* You ask, ‘ Whyshould enh conaent the manner of it—be con- 
sidered a punishment at all, when it leads us to better things ’— 
to a somewhere without pain or perplexity or sin? How does it 
follow that death is not a punishment because it leads to better 
things? Suppose a man desires to reach some pleasant field 
lying on the other side of a field which is crossed by a good 
bridge. If he is prevented from going over the bridge and 
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forced to take the water, may not that be considered as a pun- 
ishment? If an invahd, subject to sea-sickness, is compelled 
to take a voyage to Madeira because he is debarred from the 
use of medicine or a change of air which would have effected 
his cure at home, is not that in the nature of a punishment? Is 
it sufficient consolation to a mother of a young emigrant, under 
the anguish of parting, to believe that he is going to make his for- 
tune at the antipodes; and would she not equally consider it as a 
punishment if he was debarred from an equally profitable em- 
ployment in his own country? Is human life in general such a 
scene of unmitigated misery that every one should be anx- 
ious to hurry out of it with the certainty of being a gainer by 
the change of state? And are the ties which bind us to earthly 
relatives and friends so slight that they may be severed without 
any touch of pain? Surely these are monstrous paradoxes 
against which the common sense of mankind revolts. . . .” 

On the cognate question of a future state, and referring to the 
well-known American book on that subject, “The Gates Ajar,” 
he says: “I was exceedingly entertained with it, partly as a de- 
lightful picture of American life, and still more by its view of the 
future state. With regard to this, however, I can only speak 
relatively. How near it approaches to the truth I should not 
venture to say; but I am quite sure that it comes infinitely 
nearer to it than that which is represented by Deacon Quirle, 
and that it would be an immense gain if it superseded that of 
congregations which ne’er break up, and Sabbaths which have 
no end,” 

From one of the last “Letters to a Friend,” we take this 
characteristic reference to the “steadily progressing failure of 
his eyesight: ” “I learn to appreciate the good-will of St. Paul’s 
Galatians, though suspecting they were not sorry to be unable 
to make the sacrifice.” The reference in the letter is to Gal. 
iv, 15: “JZ bear you record that if it had been possible, ye 
would have plucked out your own eyes, and given them to me.” 
—Pp. 220-224. 


Barrish QuARTERLY Review, April, 1882. (London.)—1. Mohammedanise and the 
1e 


Ottoman . 2. The Influence of the Italian Ren izabeth- 

- Lucretius, Tyndall, Picton, Martineau: Some Theories of Matter 
and its Relation to Life. 4. Astronomical Explanatioas of the Force of Inertia 
5. Of the Imitation of Christ. 6. The Sculptures of Pergamon in the Berlin 
Museums. 1% The Union with England of Scotland and Ireland. 8. Democracy 
in France in 1882. 9. The Imperial Elections in Germany. 


So much has been said of the noble character of the Turks 
by Bosworth Smith, and others, that it may be well to notice, 
from the first article, the following description of the senswal- 
ity, physical decline, and final destiny of that race in Europe. 


It must be confessed that the Turks are a sensual people, and 
that their sensuality takes the form, mainly, of licentiousness. 
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We do not refer to the practice of polygamy, for we are con- 
vineed that polygamy is much less common among them than is 
generally supposed. We refer to the degrading illicit inter- 
course which has generally been described as a crime against 
nature. We believe, moreover, that this sensual character of the 
Turks is derived from and nurtured to a very large extent by 
their religion. The personal character of Mohammed entered 
largely into the system which he founded; the weakest point of 
his character is the weakest point of his system. He was a sen- 
sualist, and his religion is a sensual religion. That this charge 
is well founded is shown by the almost convulsive efforts of his 
modern defenders to blunt its edge, and to apologize for their 
hero on account of personal peculiarities of temperament, or to 
throw upon surrounding circumstances the main responsibility ot 
his confessed departure from the iaw of virtue and purity. .. . 
No one of the Mohammedan races has carried out the license 
given to sensual passion by the Koran and the adhering tra- 
dition to such an extent as have the Ottoman Turks, and no race 
has suffered so much from that license. The evil consequences 
are far-reaching and baleful in the extreme. It is to feed Turk- 
ish sensuality that the slave-trade throughout the empire and in 
the interior of Africa is maintained. The beautiful, fair daugh- 
ters who are purchased from the Georgians and Circassians also 
find their way at last to the harems of Constantinople, Brusa, 
Smyrna, Adrianople, Aleppo, Bagdad, and other towns and 
cities of Asia Minor. One of the direct results of this sensuality 
is that the Turks have degenerated physically during the past 
two hundred years. That the conquerors of Constantinople 
were a hardy race of great physical strength there can be no 
doubt; that the great majority of modern Turks are of an effem- 
inate type is equally certain; very many of them are persons of 
fine appearance, but they are physically weak, without elasticity, 
giving the impression of men who have lost their vitality. The 
same may be said even more emphatically of Turkish women; 
they are small in stature, of a sickly complexion, easily fatigued 
by slight exertion, and become prematurely old. After the age 
of forty all feminine beauty is gone; the eyes have become 
sunken, the cheeks hollow, the face wrinkled; and there remains 
no trace of the activity and physical strength often seen in En- 
glish women of sixty-five, or even of seventy, years of age, An- 
other immediate result of the prevailing sensuality is the mental 
imbecility of multitudes of the Ottoman Turks; great numbers 
among them are intellectually stupid. Many, even of the young 
men, have the vacant look which borders close on the idiotic 
state. Severe mental a mc is for them almost a physical 
impossibility. It is well known that in all branches of business 
where considerable mental activity is required, the Turks employ 
Christians to work for them. This is owing, not so much to a 
lack of education, or to a general want of energy, as in many 
cases to a mental incapacity which often amounts to real imbecil- 
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ity. Obvious illustration of the special topic now discussed is 
furnished by the royal family itself. Sultan Abdul Mejid, Sul- 
tan Abdul Aziz, and the deposed Sultan Murad, were all men of 
depraved minds, vicious habits, intemperate and sensual in the 
extreme, and were alike devoid of moral character and mental 
capacity. Mental incapacity, however, from the causes alleged 
is not confined by any means to the wealthy and aristocratic 
classes; it is found in all grades of society. 

Another resultant evil, generated by Mohammedanism among 
the Turkish race, is the degradation of women. Arabs, Kurds, 
Turcomans, and Circassians, all treat their women with more 
respect than do the Turks, It is not easy to draw a true picture 
of the condition and character of the wives and daughters of the 
Ottoman Moslems; even the outlines ,of such a picture would 
offend the taste of western readers, We can only, therefore, in 
general terms, say that Turkish women live and die in a state of 
moral and social degradation. The earnest efforts that are made 
to seclude the female sex from the observation of males, so far 
from promoting virtue among them, has a positive tendency in 
the opposite direction. The “harem,” so sacredly secluded 
from the world, is the nursery of impure desires, the home of 
vile gossip; its atmosphere is tainted with pollution. The Turk- 
ish women, excluded as they are from the society of men, learn 
to think of all intercourse with the opposite sex as low and 
degrading, and this conviction or sentiment works like a moral 
poison at the very source of family and social life. In this im- 
pure moral atmosphere Turkish shilitren are born and reared; 
the vile language which is heard from their lips as soon as the 
are old enough to appear in the streets is the language whic 
they have learned from their mothers and sisters, and from the 
female servants of the harem. We question whether the chil- 
dren of the most degraded heathen tribes use language more thor- 
oughly polluted than that commonly used by the Turkish chil- 
dren in their early years, An able French writer has recently 
said : “ Nothing would contribute more to the regeneration and’ 
well-being of the inhabitants of Turkey and Egypt than the: 
abolition of the harem system. Probably there are few who 
have paid attention to the effect of slavery in Eastern countries 
who do not see that its existence has much to do in producing 
the lethargy and sensuality so destructive of all the best intents 
of the people. It forms a sort of inclosure within which the 
Mussulman lives a peculiar life; an outwork behind which 
he finds a refuge from the influence of civilization and Christian- 
ity. Destroy this, and his existence will undergo a change, and 
he will become a different person altogether.” 

Joseph Cooper, the earnest and able advocate of the abolition 
of the African slave-trade, in a recent pamphlet on “ Turkey and 
Egypt,” well says: “It is to supply ate countries that multi- 


tudes of Africans are still driven under a burning sun, and un- 
dergo the torture of thirst, hunger, and fatigue, over a large 
Fovurtu Srerizs, Vout. XXXIV.—36 
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portion of Northern or Central Africa, where the paths of the 
desert are to be traced by the bleached bones of human skele- 
ittons. . . . The principal demand for slaves is for the harems; to 
‘supply these, twenty, forty, and sometimes sixty, pounds sterling 
are paid for a slave, a price that would insure a supply in spite 
of the most stringent laws honestly enforced.” 

In a small volume, issued in 1875, on “Slavery and the Slave- 
Trade in Africa,” the same writer has shown most conclusively 
that the internal slave-trade of Africa is maintained, to a large 
extent, in order to supply the demand for slaves in Turkey and 


Egypt. ; 

nother sad result of the evils we have been describing is a 
marked decrease in the Turkish population. Reliable statistics 
are unknown in Turkey ; in fact, there are no statistics at all in 
regard to births and deaths. Alm«st all travelers in the country 
are struck with the decline of the Turkish population. This de- 
cline is indicated by the small number of children seen in the 
Turkish towns and villages as compared with the comparatively 
large number of children seen in Christian towns and villages. 
It is also indicated by the deserted and ruined condition of the 
Turkish quarters in many cities as compared with the overflow- 
ing population of the Christian quarters. The heavy draft made 
on the Turkish population to supply the armies accounts, to 
some extent, for this decline, but this is not the only nor the 
the chief cause; the decline is, in the main, owing to the moral 
causes we have indicated. ... 

What, then, may we anticipate as the future of the Turkish 
people? In the jirst place, as an inference from the history of 
the past, we conclude that there is no probability of the Turks 
amalgamating with my of the Christian races. During the four 
hundred years of Turkish rule in Asia Minor there has been no 
approach to such an amalgamation; they never intermarry with 
the Christians; the races are as distinct to-day as when the first 
wild emigrants from beyond the Caspian pitched their tents 
on the banks of the Sakarius, in the plains of Bithynia. Vor is 
there any hope that the Turks will reform themselves on_the 
basis of their own religious system. Writers like Mr. J. Bos- 
worth Smith seem to indulge in a dream of this sort. Such an 
opinion would be worthy of consideration if it could be sup- 
ported by facts. We think, on the “eel that the teachings 
of history prove, beyond all reasonable doubt, that the religious 
system of Mohammed is the prime source of the political decrep- 
itude, as of the moral and social evils, that so darken the entire 
horizon of the Ottoman Turks. 

As we have tried to point out the sore spots in the life and 
character of this people, even at the risk of offending the good 
taste of our readers, we do not hesitate to intimate that the 
remedies to be applied should be in the direction of removing 
the causes of the direful disease. We have but little hope of 
the self-reformation of the Turkish race; if there is any hope at 
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all, it comes from the possibility of giving to them the elements 
of Christian education. Hitherto they have shown but little 
disposition to avail themselves of the educational advantages 
placed within their reach. The schools that have been estab- 
lished by foreigners, with a view to the civilization and reforma- 
tion of the country, have been attended almost exclusively by 
Christian youths. Notwithstanding all that has been said by 
Colonel Baker and others in regard to the recent improvements 
in the school system of Turkey, the fact still remains that the 
masses of the Turks, old and young, are in a state of deplorable 
ignorance. The boasted improvements are in schemes proposed, 
not in plans carried out. The Turkish mind seems incapable of 
receiving any stimulus in the direction of intellectual activity. 
We search in vain for evidence of inventive genius, for machines 
made by native Turks, for factories, for works of art, for im- 
provements in the most common methods of commerce and 
agriculture, for schools in which the most simple principles of 
modern science are taught. We are sorry it is true, but, being 
true, we think the fact should be known and acknowledged, that 
the Turks seem entirely content with their ignorance. A few 
who have enjoyed opportunities of study in Europe have shown 
considerable intellectual capacity, especially as linguists, and 
occasionally, in individual instances, some progress has been 
made in the study of natural sciences, but such examples only 
make more striking the prevailing ignorance and inaptitude. 
The results of recent investigations, and the modern methods of 
study, are as much unknown to the great majority of Turks as 
ex are to the North American Indians. . . . 

hat prospect is there that the Turks will accept Christian- 
ity? We think, humanly speaking, the prospect is exceedingly 
slight. In saying this we do not question the divine authority 
and power of the Christian religion. We admit that nations 
more wild, savage, and vicious than the Turks have accepted 
that religion, and have been influenced by it in the most won- 
derful manner. We only speak of the probabilities of the case 
as drawn from a careful study of the history and character of the 
Turks themselves. Intellectually, the main obstacle to the ac- 
ceptance of Christianity is the doctrine of the Sonship of Christ; 
practically, the main obstacle is the fact that the Gospel requires 
the entire, unreserved, and unconditional abandonment of the 
sensuality which has become to the Turk almost a second nature. 
The Turks often declare that “the Gospel is an iron lebleb 
(roasted pea) which we cannot eat.” Dr. Hamlin gives a list 
of some forty or fifty persons in all who have been baptized 
from among this people by the American and English mission- 
aries. We are sorry he does not give the history of these con- 
verts from Mohammedanism subsequent to this baptism. The 
number is small, but all would be glad to know how many of 
even this small number have remained true to their new faith, 
and have lived in accordance with the precepts of the Gospel. 
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Dr. Hamlin is of the opinion that the number of Turkish con- 
verts would have been much larger had there been more ex- 
tended and more direct efforts made in the way of evangeli- 
zation. This is possible, yet there can be little doubt that the 
widespread and publicly recognized efforts of the Bible and 
Missionary Societies in Turkey must have reached, to a consid- 
erable extent, nearly all classes of the population. Tens of 
thousands of Turks must have had opportunity to learn what 
are the fundamental principles of evangelical Christianity, either 
through the printed page or from the lips of the earnest and 
simple converts, who have been eiindal in such large num- 
bers into self-supporting and independent Churches throughout 
the country. We fear that the real difficulty is deeper than a 
want of knowledge, although it cannot be claimed that the Gos- 
pel has been preached widely among, and directly to, the Otto- 
mans. ‘They seem to be in a state of moral and spiritual col- 
lapse, in which all appeals calculated to arouse them to a higher 
life fall upon ears that are stone deaf. 

In reviewing the whole case as it now lies before us—putting 
possibilities aside—we confess that the most probable result in 
regard to the Turks is that they will become extinct as a race. 
The causes operating in this direction are powerful and easily un- 
derstood. The most potent cause is the one which we have already 
pointed out—the inherent corruption of the people themselves. 
Another powerful cause, operating in the same direction, is the 
external pressure from the advancing Christian races of the em- 
pire. Ignorant, superstitious, and degraded as the bulk of the 
Christians are, there is yet in them a basis for improvement. 
They have physical strength and dormant capabilities of moral 
growth; they are not radically corrupt, and they have the desire 
to improve their condition. No one familiar with Turkey for 
the past twenty-five years can have failed to notice what rapid 
progress has been made by the Christian races, While the Mos- 
lems, especially the Turkish Moslems, have either remained 
stationary or have rapidly retrograded. The testimony of the 
American Missionary, Rev. Dr. Hamlin, on this point is worthy 
of special notice: “The Rayahs - says, ‘Among the Turks, 
p. 376) are working up to a knowledge of their power and their 
rights. The Porte can no longer carry on the government with- 
out their aid, and they are pressing in on every side. Their 
progress in education, their knowledge of foreign languages and 
foreign countries, the superior activity and energy of the Chris- 
tians, are all in their favor, and twenty years more of accelerated 
progress like that of the past ten years, under the worst sover- 
eign Turkey ever had, will change all these tens into hundreds 
of thousands... . The Christian element of the empire is steadily 
gaining power and influence, and even if bloody revolutions do 
not hasten the day of freedom, it is sure to come by moral forces. 

But whatever the future may be, we cannot doubt that the 
fertile lands now under Turkish sway will be recovered to 
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civilization and freedom, and be made the home of human hap- 
piness. The Turk cannot stop, though for atime he may hin- 
der, the onward march of modern progress; he may be regener- 
ated and restored, or he may be left behind and overwhelmed ; 
but we are very sure that, unless he at once begins to keep step 
with the nations of the world, he cannot remain the master of 
those fair regions over which he has so long dominated, but 
which he has neither governed nor improved.—Pp, 283-294. 





InDIAN EvangeticaL Review, April, 1882. (Calcutta.)}—1. Hindu Eclecticism; 

‘Ram Chunder Bose. 2. History of Travancore; by the Rev. 8. Mateer. 

3. Psychology and Preaching. 4. An Excommunicated Nun; by Mrs. Robert 

Clark. 5. Missionary Letters. I. Japan. By Rev. T. S. Wynkoop. 6. An 

Oriental Interpretation of the Bible, a Factor in Christian Progress in India; 

by Rev. J. P. Jones. 17. Patua, Gaya, and Benares—Buddhism, Hinduism, and 
Christianity; by the Editor. 





German Reviews. 


Zertscurirt FuR Kircnencescnicute. (Journal for Church History.) Edited by 
“'Dr. Brizecer. Vol. V., No. 3. Hssays: 1. Reuter, Augustinian Studies, IV. 
2. BARTELS, Contributions to Pietism in East Friesland and the Neighboring 


Provinces; Second Paper, Critical Review: Labors in Biblical Archeology in 
the Years 1879 and 1880; by Vicror ScuuLrTze. i nalegbiitieiboas tie tory 
of the SS. Quatuor Coronati. 2. Haupt, A Begharden Trial in Kichstadt in 
the Year 1381. 3. Miscellanies: by Kawerrau, Neste, Horrmany, and 


RO#RICHT. 


The most acceptable article in this number of the Journal 
is that by Victor Schultze on the Biblical Archeological La- 
bors of the years 1879 and 1880, that Is, of the present epoch. 
The various works that he quotes and criticises show a remark- 
able activity among modern scholars in this sphere of biblical 
investigation. And for convenient reference for experts in 
this line of study, we think it well to quote them: Kraus 
treats of the conception, extent, and history of Christian 
archeology, and the significance of these monumental studies 
for historical theology ; Shultze, of the importance of the an 
cient Christian monuments for theological investigation, and 
also of the symbolics of the ancient Christians; Le Blant, a 
French author, gives a treatise on symbolism in the represen- 
tations of the early Christians, and also the Christian sarcoph- 
agi of Arles ;’ Kraus again appears in the “ Encyclopedia of 
Christian Antiquities,’ on the same subject; Cassell writes 
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about the “ Pheenix and its Era,” a contribution to the study 
of art, symbolics, and chronology ; and Shultze again appears 
in a monogram entitled, “De Christianorum veterum rebus 
sepulcralibus.” Armellini, an Italian author, treats of the 
Roman Catacombs, as does Merz, a German, in the “ Encyclo- 
pedia for Protestant Theology.” 

Such an array of workers in this same line of investigation, 
within two years, proves the extent to which this study is gain- 
ing ground among modern theologians. In peculiar contrast 
to this zealous study of Christian archeology in the present 
period is the fact that even yet it is not easy to draw the 
boundary line within which the investigation shall be confined. 
Italian and French archeologists are inclined to fix the limits at 
the death of Gregory the Great, but Piper, the most distin- 
guished German authority, would bring it down to the present 
era. Ilowever much Piper may be in advance, the former 
certainly place the barriers at too early a date. The symbol- 
ics and iconography of the Middle Ages, as well as that of the 
first three centuries of the Christian era, certainly fall within 
the limits of Christian antiquities. On the other hand, it 
seems quite inadmissible to confine the period to the years 
from the Reformation to the present, for such a procedure 
would exclude the important epochs above mentioned. There 
is also a state of indecision regarding the most appropriate 
name for the science; shall it be called“ Christian” Archeology 
or “Monumental”? The former would indicate both monu- 
mental and literary sources, while the latter would seem to 
contine it solely to ancient monuments. But more important 
than these questions is that as to the results which this study 
promises to bring to theological science ; and this will depend 
largely on the sphere to which it shall confine itself. This is 
mostly decided to be the external history of Church life as 
delineated on the ancient monuments of Christian communi- 
ties or organizations, and thus the term “ Monumental Theol- 
ogy” is gaining ground as the most fitting one to indicate the 
science. The reviewer of these various works finds much in 
them to criticise, and complains especially of the tendency to 
imaginative theories, such, for instance, as that the Phoenix was 
not an ancient Christian symbol of the resurrection, but rath- 
cr of Christ, and that there was an identity in these symbols 
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between the peacock and the phenix. The author also finds 
little to praise in the work of Armellini on the Catacombs of 
Rome, though a Roman might well be expected to be an au- 
thority on this subject. Armellini seems to have compiled his 
own work more from the pages of Rossi than from his own 
personal explorations. The article on the Catacombs in the 
new “ New Encyclopedia for Protestant Theology ” also comes 
in for a share of censure, as it is declared to be unworthy of the 
present status of information regarding these asylums for the 
Christian dead. We learn, therefore, from all this, that the 
science of monumental theology is zealously cultivated, and is 
destined to grow apace, so that it will not be long before the 
theologians and the schools must give it a place in the reper- 
tory of their studies. 


'HEOLOGISCHE SrupieN UND Kritiken. (Theological Essays and Reviews.) 1882. 
“Third Number. Zssays: 1. Zoorer, Hebrews ii, 1-5. 2. Hess, Historical 
Investigations Concerning the Order of the Principal Sabbath Service in the 
Duchy of Saxe-Gotha. Thoughts and Remarks: Résou, Caput Asininum. Re- 
views: 1. K6stirin, Luther’s Life. 2. Scuépertin, Principle and System of 
Dogmatics, reviewed by Haring. 3. Sauttzn, The Doctrine of the Godhead of 
Christ ; Communicatio idiomatum, reviewed by Schmidt. 
The Caput Asininum, or the Asinine Head, is a curious 
historical study concerning the worship of the ass among the 
Jews, and even among the early Christians, according to the 
assertions of their foes. Résch terms it a peculiar historico- 
religious enigma, handed down to us by the polemics of Rome 
and Alexandria, forgotten then for a long period, and then re- 
vived in the literature of the seventeenth and eighteenth cent- 
uries by the attention and study of such men as Bochart, Jab- 
lonski, and Michaelis; and in later years by Movers, Daumer, 
and Pleyte. Miiller, in his critical study of Tacitus on the 
Jews, has paid the most attention to this peculiar subject, and 
exhumes a good deal that had been well-nigh forgotten. The 
oldest charge made against the Jews of the worship of the ass 
comes from Apion. This Egyptian author, in his work on the 
Jews, seems to have treated the subject as a scholar in quest 
of truth, and to have had rare advantages to understand the 
matter because of his position between the Orient and the Oc- 
cident, and his knowledge of Rome under the three emperors, 
Tiberius, Caligula, and Claudius. From the writings of Posido- 
nius and Apollonius he learned that the Jews in their temple 
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at Jerusalem had set up the head of an ass and made it the ob- 
ject of idolatrous adoration, a fact first made known by An- 
tiochus Epiphanes when he plundered the temple, as he then 
found an asinine head of solid gold which he regarded as rich 
booty. A certain Damocritus also reports the worship of the 
asinine head by the Jews, though some believe this knowledge 
to have been gained through Apion, as above. Tacitus and 
his Grecian contemporary, Plutarch, relate that the Jews in their 
wanderings in the wilderness had learned to respect and vener- 
ate the ass, because it had guided them in their journeys and 
saved them from suffering and exhaustion, and had thus set it 
up in their temple as an object worthy of adoration. The 
accusation against the Christians of indulging also in this wor- 
ship passed naturally to them as being but a sect of the Jews, 
and was cultivated by contemporary enemies, according to Ter- 
tullian, who regarded them as a “genus hominum supersti- 
tionis nove ac malefice.” The entire essay is learned and ex- 
haustive, and again teaches us how great a fire a little spark 
may kindle. 

An article of more practical and general interest is the life 
of Luther, by Késtlin, one of the editors of this Review. It is 
2, creédeqae-of Wfs*owni extensive work on Luther, in two vol- 
umes, recently published. One would suppose that even Mar- 
tin Luther was long since exhausted by German scholars, but 
Késtlin claims to have written this for the laity as well as the 
clergy, and to have tried at least to make it the most perfect 
biography of Luther extant. In this claim he is supported by 
a recent critic in a Swiss review, who frankly declares that it 
treats every point, even the smallest ones, in the checkered 
life of the great Reformer. As we glance over this essay we 
perceive that the author pays a valuable tribute to Luther’s 
entire experience in connection with the journey to Worms, 
and throws new light on some of the incidents of that famous 
event. He confirms the truth of the assertion of the sublime 
hero in his famous words: “I can do no otherwise; here [ 
stand, so help me God!” which exclamation has been ques- 
tioned. Késtlin finds it on a fly-leaf in an old work of 
the library of Heidelberg, which shows at least that it was 
contemporary with Luther, and not manufactured afterward 
for effect. He also finds the same expression in an old edi- 
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tion of Luther’s entire works in Latin, published in 1546. The 
document of-the proceedings at Worms also gives the same 
expression, but in order thus: “Here I stand; I can do no 
otherwise; God help me; amen!” This document was 
printed in 1521, and none is found between these dates. It 
was prepared before Luther’s death, and printed shortly after- 
ward, so that many were then living who could have refuted 
it, and would have done so had it not been strictly true. Me- 
lanchthon was also then watching over the memory of his de- 
ceased friend, and he was not a man seeking after theatrical 
effect, and would certainly have made the correction had there 
been an error. > 
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French Reviews. 


Revve Curetienne, (Christian Review.) February, 1882.—1. Srcretan, The 
Problem of Prayer. 2. Rosin, Measures for tiie Repression of Crime. 3. Pas- 
tor and Priest, an Episode of Terror in Alsace. 4. German Chronicles, by 
LICHTENBERGER. Literary Notices by Ca. B., and Monthly Review by PREs- 
SENSE. 

March, 1882.—1. Srcretan, Problem of Prayer; Second Article. 2. Monon, 
The Light of the World. 3. Atong, A Psychological Romance. Literary No- 
tices by Ronerry, and Monthly Review by PREssENSs. , 


April, 1882.—L. E., Origin of the Reformation in France. 2. ScuLorstne, The 
Criticism of Renouvier. 3. Benort, Means of Reviving Christian Life in our 
Churches. 4, Sapatter, Literary Chronicle. English Chronicles by E. W.,and 
Monthly Review by PREssENS#, 

The Revue Chretienne is distinguished for the readiness with 

which it turns to matters of general import, and an article 

in the February number is wholly devoted to the measures 
for the repression of crime in griminals who have served their 
term of imprisonment and returned to the community. These 
are decidedly the most dangerous classes, for they soon become 
professional criminals, who know no other way of gaining a 
living than of preying on the community. This vagabond 
class is rapidly increasing in Paris, and is a subject of alarm to 
politico-economists. Eleven thousand of them were arrested 
in 1877, and thirteen thousand in 1880. One prisoner in ten, 
at least, is of this vagabond class, and these appear four times 
oftener than any other, so that vagabonds alone form about 
one half of those who appear before the courts. In the be- 
ginning these men are not dangerous, but when they have once 
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entered the fatal path, they go rapidly, and, classed as they are 
among released criminals, they soon enter a more depraved 
and wicked class, with whom they become acquainted in the 
prisons. The author believes that much of this evil might be 
cured by an efficacious protection before their first committal, 
or at least by admission into some protective institution for a 
while after their release from prison. Their very isolation 
from society renders them a prey to crime, and thus the grand 
recruits for the great army of criminals. Thus the article is 
mainly devoted to the recommendation for the establishment 
of asylums or homes where released criminals may go for a 
meal and lodging, and good advice and assistance in finding 
employment and leading an honest life. 

In the April number Benoit makes a valiant appeal for the 
revival of religious life in the Protestant Churches. And this 
awakening in the French Churches was certainly never more 
necessary than to-day. The doors are rapidly opening in all 
parts of France for the preaching of the Gospel. It is very 
gratifying to learn of the success obtained by Protestant evan- 
gelists in Catholic centers. Hirsh is busy in the Creuse and 
the Corréze, and Fourneau, Revéillaud, and Meyer, to name 
only these, are on the platform in other departments. All that 
is needed is to announce anywhere a conference or lecture on 
religious and moral subjects, be it in the theaters, ball-rooms, 
or Protestant temples, as the churches are called, and they are 
sure of a well-disposed and attentive crowd. And especially 
is this the case in the halls where popular meetings are organ- 
ized for the owvriers, or workingmen, whether in Paris or Mar. 
seilles, Bordeaux, Rochefort, or Toulouse. The question that 
French pastors and Christians are now asking of the world, 
indeed, is this: “ Who will evangelize our country?” Who 
will furnish the workmen for this sacred work? This aid can- 
not come from even Liberal Catholicism, for this is more Cath- 
olic than Liberal, that is, more Romish than Christian. It is 
well to extend to such work a Christian sympathy, especially 
when it comes, for instance, in so respectable and attractive a 
form as from Pére Hyacinthe, but his influence is confined to 
a very narrow sphere. No, the Church that must evangelize 
the France of to-day is that of the sixteenth century—the 
Church of the Reformation. It is to that Church that so 
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many hungry and eager spirits are now looking for light and 
truth. It is to the French Protestants that the masses in 
France, who are dissatisfied with the false or negative religion 
of the day, are extending their arms and uttering the Macedo- 
nian cry. And those, alas! feel their own weakness and pow- 
erlessness. These very Churches, who would need to conse- 
crate themselves to the work of revival in the bosom of the 
Catholic masses, how much they need a revival in their own 
midst! How difficult it is for them to draw even a fraction 
of their professed followers to their altars. One of the pas- 
tors recently exclaimed: “I recollect with sorrow a Sabbath 
lately passed in a church in Vaunage. As I was going to the 
temple, I passed through a group of about sixty men, most of 
them Protestants, who were enjoying the sun and chatting. 
I thought, in my simplicity, that they were awaiting the passage 
of the preacher in order to follow him to the house of prayer. 
But the service was finished without their crossing the thres- nt, 
hold. They would have thought themselves dishonored by “al 
such an act, though, in default of piety, curiosity alone might 
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have attracted them to hear a stranger’s voice.” Many honest “a 
endeavors have been made to render Protestant services at- ai 
tractive to French hearers, and none of a more decided charae- i 
ter than that of Pastor Bersier of the Temple de l’Etoile, so “a 
well known to all Protestant Christians who spend any time in Bh 
Paris. Bersier has prepared a litany for the use of the Re- “a 
formed Churches of France, and uses it in his church by means rt 
of areader whoassists him. It is very beautiful to read and to ak 
listen to, but it borders much on the service of the Episcopal- “at 
ian Church, and is thus judged by the author of this article: f 

“One can use this only in rare cases, and mainly in congrega- { 
tions where religious life already exists. I do not believe i 
that the experience is entirely favorable. I recall the painful bs) 
impression that this Anglican service made on my own mind. it! 
These lifeless responses, this irreverent habit of reciting to- tr 

gether the Lord’s Prayer in the style of the schools, fairly « i 
scanning the sentences. One can attribute to various causes t 4 


the relative suecess that it has obtained in the Church of 


Bersier. But the children of the Huguenots who so often ot 
worshiped in caves and forests find this portion of the service ee tH 
very long, and it is only made supportable by the thought of a 
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soon hearing the eloquent and living words of the eminent 
preacher.” 

One of the gifted family of the Monods, in his article in the 
March number on “The Light of the World,” runs into the 
same strain of sorrow and appeal to his colleagues in the great 
work of the salvation of France: “O members of the Evan- 
gelical Free Churches, will you deserve your beautiful name ? 
Will you indeed be free, with not merely a negative liberty, 
which is not a favorable soil for the growth of true liberty, but 
with that liberty itself, the glorious liberty of the children of 
God? Will you be evangelical Christians? Will you be the 
light of the world? Then submit to the Gospel, not only in 
your heart but in your life. Be inspired with the feelings that 
were in Jesus Christ. In the midst of men, be new men; be 
the most generous, the most humble, and most just, for no 
kindness, no charity, is of value without justice. Be the first 
to forget wrongs suffered, the last to welcome or extend evil re- 
ports without motive. Show yourselves men of faith and cour- 
age ; this will be the light to your feet. Perhaps it will not be 
seen, but what matters it? It is the artificial lights alone 
that burn to be seen ; the Roman candle or the rocket dazzles 
for a moment and then sinks back into darkness. But the 
light you are required to be does not draw attention to itself; 
it illumines the path of men that they may reach the goal that 
is assigned them, and glorify your Father who is in heaven.” 
This beautiful and saintly article was the substance of a dis- 
course delivered at the opening of the seventeenth Synod of 
the Evangelical Churches of France ; and this does not by any 
means include all the so-called Reformed Churches. Many of 
these, alas! have so far wandered from the true Light of the 
world that they are indeed false lights, whose light is darkness. 
But, fortunately, many others have looked steadily at the true 
light, though almost obscured, and they still see and recognize 
it, and are the leaven that shall inspire the lump. Among 
these the Monods stand out in bold relief, and seldom appeal 
to their comrades and followers without words so fitting, and 
thoughts so pure and godly, that we may yet hope for the 
evangelization of France from their efforts alone. But as the 
King’s business bideth no delay, does it not behoove the Chris- 
tian world to listen to their Macedonian cry ¢ 
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Art. IX.—FOREIGN RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


HOME MISSION WORK IN GERMANY. 


Tue anti-Jewish raid and the political excitement in Germany threat- 
ened to swamp all true religious work, and many of the truest Christians 
have been suffering at heart at the gloomy prospect for German cities 
overwhelmed with socialism and infidelity. In the midst of this gloom 
and doubt, the very man who has been so active in opposition to the 
Jews and Socialists, the famous court chaplain, Stoecker, started a 
movement in the interest of “Christian Socialism,” as he christened it, 
which is nothing less than an extensive home mission movement for the 
aid and regeneration of all classes destitute of friends and deprived of 
Christian influences. This has been working now for some time, and has 
recently made its annual report, which shows surprising results, that are 
the best proof of its need and acceptability. The statistics of its 
work tell a very significant story of the destitution of the lower classes 
in the most intelligent city of the world, as Berlin claims to be. 

The first attention of the band of workers was devoted to the reforma- 
tion of discharged criminals, and their success in this line has gained the 
thanks of the Consistory and the prison authorities, Three hundred and 
fourteen of this class have been under the care of the city missionaries, 
who have paid them frequent visits, and read the Bible for them and 
joined in song and prayer, besides finding them shelter and employment. 
One of the ‘‘brothers” is at the head of an asylum for this class on 
leaving prison, and before they have employment, the most dangerous 
crisis for the released criminal. This work is supported by voluntary 
contribution, and some light employment is carried on by those who 
are temporarily in the asylum. Court Chaplain Stoecker promises great 
results from this branch of theif WOH The twenty-three missionaries 
in the service of this cause have made more than sixty thousand visits 
in some of the most degraded quarters of the capital. About forty thou- 
sand families are in connection with the mission and aided or counseled 
by it; and the record of these is quite peculiar. Nearly forty thousand 
unbaptized children were found, which is, among the Germans, realized 
to be asad neglect. About two thousand of these have been baptized 
with the consent of the parents, the others still hold back under 
Socialistic or anti-Christian influences. The startling fact is announced 
that five thousand unbaptized children die yearly. By the influence of 
the missionaries the figures of unconsecrated wedlock have also been 
notably reduced; for a few years it was seventy-five in one hun- 
dred; this is now reduced to fifty-seven. This neglect of the marriage 
ceremony was largely caused by the preliminaries and expense of a 
Church marriage. Under the civil marriage law the obstacles are in 
great part removed, and it is thus more easy to induce the parties to 
legalize their union and legitimate their children. 
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And again, the city mission is introducing the Sunday-school work into 
their sphere, hitherto scarcely known at all. They report an average 
attendance at their schools of two thousand one hundred and seventy- 
five. They have four thousand five hundred and thirty-four subscribers 
to religious publications adapted to their wants, and have distributed 
seventy thousand tracts, sold one hundred and eighty-seven Bibles, 
three hundred and sixty-five New Testaments, and donated eight hun- 
dred and twenty-two religious books. They have three large and sev- 
eral small halls where they give periodical biblical instruction of a 
simple and attractive character. In one large hall known as the Fried- 
ens Kapelle (Peace Chapel) they hold Bible meetings, prayer-meetings, 
children’s meetings, a Sunday-school, and a sewing school for women 
and girls; and in addition to this there are singing schools for men, 
women, and children, and a people’s library. A little while ago this 
work would have been regarded with an unfriendly eye by the city pas- 
tors as an infringement on their territory, as all these people are theo- 
retically in their parishes and under their care; but the missionaries re- 
port two thousand visits made to the clergymen of the parishes, a proof 
of the friendly relation existing between them. Berlin has parishes 
containing from eighty thousand to one hundred and twenty-five thou- 
sund souls. No pastor can take care of these—they are not parishes, but 
chaos; and their very nuinbers prove how greatly the masses have been 
neglected by the “ Establishment.” The cry has now gone forth: ‘‘ Let 
there be light in these dark places! ” and the clergy in this period of irre- 
ligious activity begin to see the brink of ruin near which their cause 
now stands. They therefore now gladly receive honest and conscien- 
tious help from any quarter. And the masses now seem strangely 
ready for it. At the recent Easter festivities crowds of hearers thronged 
the churches where believing preachers were announcing the word of 
God. But there was no room for them. Thousands were obliged to 
turn away; and good men say that such a condition of things cries aloud 
to heaven, and welcome religious life and work even from a city mis- 
sion. 

AUSTRIA AND THE JEWISH QUESTION, 

The Austrians now find themselves, nolens volens, involved in the Jew- 
ish question. The tens of thousands escaping from Russia and making 
their way to the United States mainly assemble in the cities of Austrian 
Provinces, just over the Russian border, and this brings out into activ- 
ity the native and local Jews in the effort to guide them. Some two 
hundred rabbis, from Galicia and Buckovina have just held a conven- 
tion in Lemberg, and have taken measures that make it appear that the 
Jews of these provinces, at least, would form a state within a state, 
which move is quite distasteful to the government and the people at 
large. The government has for some time been endeavoring to dis- 
solve certain Jewish associations that were evidently of a political, 
rather than a religious, character, so that the Jews might become more 
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allied to and commingled with the other population. The orthodox Jews 
in the eastern provinces of the monarchy oppose this with great bitterness, 
seeming, in addition to the enjoyment of all state rights, to desire to 
remain still a peculiar, close corporation. In this sense the meeting 
of the rabbis’‘was convened at Lemberg under the auspices of a dele- 
gate to the Parliament who is a Jewish rabbi. 

The resolutions passed at this convention are a curiosity. The se- 
verest measures are to be adopted toward those Jews who in any way 
endeavor to introduce progressive ideas into the Jewish communities. 
No one may hereafter be elected to any body, be it Municipal Council, 
Diet, or Parliament, who does not strictly observe all ritual ceremonies. 
Even the right to vote is to be denied to any such offending person. 
Any Jews who violate ceremonial directions must be buried in that part 
of the grave-yards allotted to criminals and suicides, In social circles all 
such violators of Jewish ritual are to be avoided, and the verdict in all 
such cases is to be given by the rabbis. This savage and medieval legisla- 
tion has greatly exasperated the Progressive or Liberal Jews, who ask 
protection from the government in this trouble with their coreligionists, 
who have possession of the ground and the implements of their faith, 
This assumption over state laws is causing a great excitement in these 
provinces, which will soon, under such legislation, be ready to follow 
the example of the Russians. The masses are being enlightened on the 
matter by radical anti-Semitic sheets that indulge in low witticisms and 
caricature against the assumptions of the rabbis. In Vienna, and other 
large cities of Austria, radical papers are springing up in all quarters, 
and in Bohemia and Hungary the hatred against the Germans is giving 
way for the more active raid against the Jews. The Hebrew circles are 
alarmed to see an effort being made to hold anti-Semitic meetings in 
that capital, until now the stronghold of the moneyed Jews of all the 
empire. For the nonce, the government has tried to suppress these 
mectings, and thinks to have crushed the germ inthe egg. But in real- 
ity this procedure simply places the anti-Semitics before the populace as 
martyrs. This Austrian movement against the Jews is so much the more 
dangerous because it is impelled by great hatred toward the Jews with- 
out any regard to their moral or religious status. The action of the 
rabbis makes it purely political, Even the most earnest voices that are 
raised against the Jews of Austria announce this, for the opposition is 
by no means confined to the low satirical sheets, A monograph from a 
professor of the University of Vienna, entitled ‘* Babylon, Judaism, and 
Christendom,” transposes into its exact counterpart the expression, ‘ Sal- 
vation comes from the Jews.” It contends that only the anti-Semitic 
and Gentile nations are on the right path, and should follow it more 
energetically. The God of the Jewish people was only the God of a 
race, and the enemies of the Jews are those alone who have the univer- 
sal God of all. The author claims that the New Testament has not the 
least connection with the Old, and that Christ and the rise of Ohris- 
tianity in Israel are only to be explained by the assumption and pride 
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of the Jews in their race, causing a radical break with them, and the 
appearance of Christ among them as a protest. From the above it is 
evident that the imagination of some of the enemies of the Jews has 
got the better of their judgment, which goes to prove the exceeding 
bitterness of the quarrel. The watchword of this Austrian savant is, 
‘Annihilation of Asiatic Demonism among Christian nations; ” and it is 
much to be feared that this order will find acceptable soil among the 
multitude, who will be ready to realize it as soon as it is clear that 
police regulations can by no means settle the burning question. These 
orthodox Jews of Lemberg, with their ridiculous resolutions, are paving 
the way to trouble in Austria, and giving the probable solution to much 
of that in other European lands, 


THE EVANGELIZATION OF PALESTINE. 


This work continues to go bravely on, and is likely to be hastened 
rather than retarded by the rivalry growing up among different religious 
denominations in the foreign work, and the jealousy of the home pow- 
ers. The Germans are taking a great interest in the work, and the 
‘‘ Evangelical Jerusalem Association ” is just out with its statistics for 
the past year. It is now supporting in Palestine one hundred and 
thirty-nine foreign workers with four hundred and seventy-one native 
helpers. It reports one hundred and ten preaching stations, five thou- 
sand four hundred and fifty-five attendants, and one thousand three 
hundred and thirty-three communicants, and almost thirteen thousand 
children in its schools. The new Protestant Bishop of Jerusalem will 
be a German, appointed by the Prussian Crown, to succeed the deceased 
Bishop Barclay; and he may enter on his work with much confidence 
in his field of labor backed by his German supporters. This activity 
seems to increase the zeal of the Greek Church, for which there is ample 
room. This body has just established in Beyroot a “ Benevolent Asso- 
ciation,” and a “ Women’s Aid Society.” And even the Mohammedans 
there have founded a ‘‘ Society for Useful Purposes.” The Catholic 
Church is also becoming quite energetic under the guidance of the zeal- 
ous and able patriach recently sent there, and since this Church com- 
mands great means, it expects soon to overshadow all other Christian 
workers in Palestine. These facts induce the German Jerusalem Asso- 
ciation to call for increased effort for the coming year that it may not 
be left in the background. To stimulate German zeal it narrates the 
work of other non-German organizations in the East, and singles out the 
Americans as very active among the Copts of Egypt. It says that in 
the greater cities of Egypt are to be found Protestant congregations 
of natives that often number hundreds of souls, with large schools to 
which the children go in flocks, so that the buildings can scarcely con- 
tain them. In Upper Egypt there are already whole villages, priests 
and people, that have gone over to the Gospel. A celebrated German 
scholar and Oriental explorer, just returned from a long stay and labor 
in these lands, gives it as his opinion that at no very distant period the 
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Copt Christians of Upper Egypt will go en masse into the Protestant 
Churches. The German workers would gladly have this encouraging 
picture incite their people to greater zeal and vigilance. And this re- 
port makes no allusion to the so-called temple colonies, mainly from 
South Germany, which continue to work with all zeal and self-sacrifice 
in the evangelization of Palestine. 





Art. X.—FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Tne French educators of the day are pursuing a very wise course in 
not despisitig ter Gérman neighbors, but rather looking toward them 
for what good they may get out of their Nazareth. M. Michael Bréal, 
one of the liveliest and most honest of them, has just given to his people a 
little work in duodecimo entitled, “ Pedagogical Excursions.” Bréal is 
greatly interested in the reform in the secondary schools of France, and 
to thisend made a hasty visit to Germany to inspect the schools there, 
and confines his work solely to that object. He visits the schools from 
the highest to the lowest, makes the personal acquaintance of teachers 
and pupils, asks questions and patiently listens to replies, and thus treas- 
ures up a mass of practical and interesting knowledge which he gives to his 
countrymen in the book above quoted. He finds peculiar pleasure in the 
German gymnasium, and closely studies its organization, and contrasts 
this with the secondary schools of France thus: “Our French lyceum is 
the child of the doctrine and method of the Jesuits. Therefore we find 
in the conventual style of our schools the suppression of the family. This 
cloistral life, with the silence of its refectories, its prohibitions of every 
shade, its system of punishments and rewards, as well as of lessons and 
exercises, seems to make it its main object to kill all individual initia- 
tive, and confine the pupil to forms and ceremonies. To this formula of 
Jesuitical teaching add the military style of character imposed by the rule 
of Napoleon, whose main object was to make soldiers, and you have the 
natural explanation of the physiology of these establishments—half bar- 
racks and half cloisters—that we call Lyeewms. Very different is the aspect 
of the German Gymnasium. There are few or no pupils in commons, 
a metlod calculated to excite rather than to suppress the impulse of 
young minds. They donot preach abstention, but responsibility; in- 
stead of mere verbal culture, where form seems to be the main purpose, 
they teach a practical culture whose aim is to familiarize the young 
with the things themselves. In France we make, or at least used to 
make, better Latin verses; in Germany they acquire a better understand- 
ing of the classic authors. Young people are put into the presence of 


difficulties and taught to conquer them. Their system of education is. 


admirably adapted to the genius and the interests of Germany. The 

Reformation, which put the individual into possession of himself, has 

been the inspiration of German education. This has made 4 people so 
Fourtn Srrims, Vor. XXXIV.—87 
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«strong that we may well say that they are to-day better armed for the great 
conflict of life than their neighbors.” Wesubmit that this is very sensi- 
‘ble talk from a Frenchman in regard to Germany, and we consider the 
ibook of Bréal admirably conceived to aid France in throwing off the 
twaditional spirtt of Jesuitism that has so long ruled her pedagogics. 


The infamous character of many of the French periodicals and novels 
of the day is arousing all classes of decent, not to say moral and relig- 
ious, Frenchmen. The French Protestants especially are trying to get 
a bill through Parliament to suppress all palpably obscene literature, let 
it bear what name it may. The flood of filth has been rising of late 
from month to month, so that one dare not stop at the window of a book- 
store, or the showcases of the newsman, for fear of encountering the most 
disgustingly obscene illustrations on the pages of popular sheets, de- 
signed mainly to allure and ruin the young. A popular daily journal 
that pretends to class itself with the respectable press, and has the repu- 
tation of being subsidized by the Orleans family in their political interests, 
now publishes in its daily literary department the foul trash of the ill- 
smelling Zola. Words cannot characterize the base colors in which this 
obscene author daily paints the home manners of the French trading 
classes, known in France as the Bourgeoisie, His libels are calumnies 
against France as well as against a large class of the French capital and 
the country, and decent Frenchmen hope that in some way the laws 
may be made to reach him and the peddlers of filth that display his 
putrid garbage to the eyes of the young and innocent, to inoculate them 
with the loathsome disease of which Zola is a type and a symbol. His 
so-called naturalism is simply another name for beastliness. 


In Germany there is now appearing in considerable numbers a class 
of books known as popular literature for religious instruction, their aim 
being to pass beyond the wants of the pulpit and congregation into the 
sphere of religious pedagogics. Of these we name afew. First, the 
capital work on “ Bible Knowledge,” by Dr. Kiibel, of Tiihingen. This 
now comes out in“fts*third edition, and thus proves its availability for 
popular religious teachers and assistants in the Sunday-school, now rap- 
idly growing in Germany. The same praise may be awarded to the 
“Life of Jesus,” by Prof. Weitbrecht, of Stuttgart, military chaplain at 
that post. The biblical matter is received by all as invulnerable to 
criticism, as simple though comprehensive, and given in pure language. 
Pastor Réntsch takes up a special problem in New Testament history in 
his work entitled, “ Jesus Messiah, the Lord and his People.” In it he 
treats the question: “How could it come to pass that Israel rejected its 
Messiah?” and draws his positions mainly from the Gospel of John. 
The famous commentator, Dr. J. P. Lange, comes forth with a very 
peculiar effort bearing the cognomen, ‘‘ Outlines of Bible History.” 
This later work shares all the well-known lights and shadows ofthe 
original theologian. An abundance of intelligent thought and delicate 
perceptions hover around the lines, which seem sometimes hardly to 
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comport with the solemnity of the subject. But when these are stripped of 
their sparkling vestments, an overwhelming light is cast on persons and 
events that fully repays the student for his labor, and leads him to be 
thankful to the venerable and indefatigable commentator for all his 
investigations in the field of exegetics and the life of Jesus. This so- 
called handy form of theological thought is daily becoming more pop- 
ular in Germany, and it is quite a significant occurrence when the author 
and editor of the largest Bible work of the period, in his old age takes up 
his pen to converse in familiar accents about the Book whose exegesis 


has been his life- work. 


A new volume of Herzog’s great work, “ Real Encyclopedia for Prot- 
estant Theology,” has just appeared, and, like its predecessors, is wel- 
comed by the German public with gratitude. This is the ninth of the 
series, and it contains some very important articles on the history of the 
Reformation. These are: LuTHER by Késtlin, MELANCHTHON by Herr- 
linger, and the CaTecnism or LuTHER by Zezschwitz. Then come arti- 
cles entitled Mary, Messtan, Luke, Mark, and Marruew. That on 
Mary treats of the abuses of the Romish Church in connection with the 
mother of Christ. Several articles that introduce us to the evangelical 
bodies of the hour are of especial interest, namely, the LUTHERANS, by 
Wangemann; Mernopists, by Schdil; and Mersopism In America, by 
Schaff. And while the history of the Lutheran separation presents a sorry 
picture of discord and dissolution, that on Methodism, with its twenty 
million adherents in England and America, shows this Church to be 
among the most influential of the world, to the astonishment of the Ger- 
mans, who are still in doubt as to who these Methodists are. The arti- 
cle kindly declares that they are laying aside some of their early eccen- 
tricities, but neglects to add, which would have been but just, that they 
are annoying the Established Church with their aggressive missions. 


‘Peace between Church and State ” is the title of a valuable work 
that has just appeared in Germany from the pen of a theologian of 
Brandenburg. It is a thorough treatise of the development of the con- 
flict in Prussia between the Papacy and the Evangelical Church. Vol- 
ume First treats of Emperor William, Pius [X., Leo XIII., and Bismarck. 
The author places himself on a conciliatory platform, and will find, if 
possible, some means of attaining peace and putting an end to the tire- 
some and endless Xultur Kampf, so called, without, at the same time, 
doing violence to the conscientiousness of the Protestant population 
of the realm. He protests energetically against the attacks of the Pope 
on Protestantism; and with a wealth of illustration follows the events 
of the period into minute details and the needs of the Church. The 
second volume, now in press and soon to appear, promises a thorough 
investigation and systematic presentation of the later events from the 
testimonies of the Romish Church, and also the political relations of the 
Evangelical Church to the State. The Prussian clergy receive the work 
well, and wish it a large circulation with a view to throw the light of 
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history and reason on the present embarrassing relations between Church 
and State. 


In the line of Old Testament literature, the latest work is the Com- 
‘ mentary of Hitzig on the twelve Minor Prophets, enlarged by Steiner 
of Zurich, a loving pupil of the deceased theologian. The latter has 
added the rich material afforded by the studies of the last twenty 
years, but has not perhaps gone as thoroughly as he might into the 
work, out of love for the labor of his master, which he would treat with 
filial piety. This revision will keep this valuable work before the pub- 
lic, and the memory of its distinguished author fresh in the minds of 
his pupils. A Jewish scholar, Dr. Maybaum, in his work on ‘‘ The De- 
velopment of the Old Israelitish Priesthood,” endeavors to prove that 
the Levitic priesthood was not formed till the period of the exile. In 
doing this he picks to pieces the Pentateuch, and leaves very little of 
the Mosaic period. A Roman Catholic author gives to the world an- 
other revision of Jeremiah, in which he pays special respect to the Vul- 
gate, in contrast to Scholz. In this he gives a very practical exposition 
of several subjects of interest to the Catholic Church, such as celibacy, 
the unity of the Catholic Church, and he even goes into the discussion 
of cremation, attendance on Church, duties of servants, and the inevita- 
ble Kultur Kampf. 


er; whom we have already named in connection with the famous 


Encyclopedia, is a tireless Church publicist; he has just issued a Man- 
ual of Church History which excites considerable interest because it ap- 
pears simultaneously with another of the same title by his colleague, 
Schmid. But the two works are of a very different ecclesiastical shade. 
Herzog is a liberal theologian, while Schmid is strict Lutheran. Her- 
zog brings his narrative down to the beginning of the present century 
—Schmid comes down to the present period. Both are professors in 
Erlangen, and have long been active in academic work. Herzog occu- 
pies three times the space of Schmid, and brings the historical feature of 
his narrative into bold relief. Schmid’s manual is rather designed for 
beginvers in the study of Church. History, while his colleague is more 
thorough and profound in “the matter of historical development. 

Herzog is decidedly ahead in the fervor of evangelical conviction, and 
the vivacity and thoroughness of his mode of presentation. He prom- 
ises another volume, or at least a supplement, which will bring his nar- 
rative down to the history of our century. This is to appear in about a 
year, and his friends hope that he may be able to keep his promise. 


The latest statistics of the Prussian Protestant Chyrch present some 
interesting features. It numbers, including Moravians, Old Lutherans, 
and Mennonites, 13,604,537; the Catholic Church, with its few variations 
of Christian Catholics, German Catholics, and Old Catholics, 8,517,150. 
The increase is on the Catholic side. The Protestant population pre- 
dominates in Pomerania, Brandenburg, the city of Berlin, and East Prus- 
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sia. The pastorates number 6,608, the church buildings 10,393. In 
Berlin there is a church edifice for every 9,000 souls, and a pastorate to 
every 8,000; there are in all 981,813 Protestants, with 123 pastorates 
and 108 church buildings. The provinces of Saxony, Brandenburg, and 
Pomerania are best provided with church appliances. So far as clerical 
power and church buildings are concerned, Berlin is worse off, numer- 
ically, than any of the most unfavorably placed districts. A review of the 
last twenty years of their church work shows a falling off numerically 
and comparatively in buildings and pastors. Since 1858, 1,000 churches 
have been newly built or restored, and of these 268 are in places that 
were previously without churches, On the whole, these figures are by 
no means gratifying, and should serve to alarm and stimulate the Prot- 
estant and religious population to be up and doing. 
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Modern Anglican Theology. Chapters on Coleridge, Hare, Maurice, Kingsley, and 

“Jewett, and 6n teDeetrine of Sacrifice and Atonement. Third edition, revised, 
to which is prefixed a Memoir of Canon Kingsley, with Personal Reminiscences. 
By Rev. James H. Rice, D.D., author of “Essays for the Times,” “ National 
Education,” “ The Living Wesley,” “The Churchmanship of John Wesley,” etc. 
8vo, pp. 552. London: Wesleyan Conference Office, City Road. 


Discourses and Addresses on Leading Truths of Religion and Philosophy. By Rev. 
JAMES H. Riga, D.D., author of “ Modern Anglican Theology,” etc. 8vo, pp. 454. 
London: Published for the Author. Wesleyan Conference Office, City Road. 

Dr. Rigg is personally known to a numerous circle of American 

friends, as more than once a visitor to our shores; twice in an 

official character, namely, as delegate to the Evangelical Alliance 
and British delegate to our General Conference. In English 

Methodism and outside Methodism he is known as a writer of 

great ability upon a varied range of subjects. 

The first of the above volumes is mainly a collection of por- 
traitures and critical“ estimates of the most eminent personages 
who were recognized as leaders of what was called the Broad 
Church. Prefixed (should it not have been added?) to these in 
the present volume is quite a full biography of Kingsley, between 
whom and the writer existed a personal friendship. This survey 
of the modern “ Latitudinarian School of Divines” is critical but 
courteous, and forms a series of complete delineations, attractive 
to the thoughtful reader, and very satisfactory to those desirous 
of studying the Broad Church movement; a movement full of 
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interest, and instructive in its bearings upon our theological pres- 
ent and future. Several of these sketches were written in Dr. 
Rigg’s earlier prime for our American Methodist Quarterly Re- 
view in the golden days of Dr. M’Clintock’s editorship. But the 
absurd practice of concealing the names of the contributors, then 
maintained, deprived the writer here of his meed of fame, and 
rendered us ignorant whom we were to thank for the entertain- 
ment and instruction we enjoyed. In dealing with these brilliant 
men Dr. Rigg is faithful to his trust. He firmly maintains 
against them the “sacrificial theology.” Perhaps he has a shade 
or so more of the “commercial” view of the atonement than we 
should prefer. But his volume is well worthy the perusal of our 
theological inquirers. 

The record of these two volumes consists mostly of addresses 
to public audiences, The first three are upon topics of Christian 
philosophy. The next seven are discourses called forth by the 
events of the year in which Dr. Rigg was President of the 
British Conference. The third section consists of contemplations 
of the scenes of the earlier ministry of our Lord. <A fourth is 
made up of Educational Addresses, a subject of which Dr. Rigg’s 
educational position has made him master. Though mostly de- 
livered in public, the style is not highly oratorical or ornate. Dr. 
Rigg is eminently master of a pure and elevated English dic- 
tion; his spirit is courteous toward even the most opposite opin- 
ions; he is free from all mannerisms; his views of things, though 
not enthusiastically optimistic, are cheering and hopeful; his 
surveys of the age in comparison with the past and future be- 
speak the true Christian philosopher. 

Perhaps the choicest specimen of the volume is his address 
delivered in 1878 before the Victoria Institute of London, 
Lord Shaftesbury in the chair, on the present state of English 
Christianity. Its retrospective glance finds antichristianity 
far more menacing formerly than now. He gives very much 
in description the same view as Dr. Dorchester has, with so 
much affluence of facts, demonstrated by statistical figures. 
“Ten years ago,” he tells us, “infidelity was more confident in 
its tone, notwithstanding all that has since been published in the 
way of skeptical argument or speculation, than it is to-day. Ten 
years ago it was not suspected by many how much support 
Christianity could claim from philosophy, or how powerfully the 
defenders of Christianity would be able to maintain their con- 
tention against the usurpations and dogmatism of science.” He 
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then traces the surging flood of infidelity as it rose in the eight- 
eenth century, when it was met and overthrown by Berkeley, 
Paley, Butler, and Campbell. Yet these received a mighty re- 
enforcement from the great Methodist revival among the humbler 
ranks, followed by the evangelical Calvinistic Low Church re- 
vival led by Simeon in Cambridge University. “Charles Simeon, 
entering into the field at Cambridge which his erratic prede- 
cessor, Rowland Hill, had helped to prepare, gave form and di- 
rection to the Evangelical Low Church movement. In this he 
was greatly aided by the authority and influence of Dr. Milner, 
Dean of Carlisle, and Master of Queen’s College, Cambridge. 
Joseph Milner’s ‘Church History ’—he was the brother of the 
dean —Scott’s ‘Commentary,’ and even the ‘Olney Hymns,’ 
had furnished a necessary apparatus and basis for the work of 
leavening the Church of England with Evangelical ideas and 
life which Simeon organized. Earlier still, indeed, the preach- 
ing of Romaine in London and Venn in Yorkshire had also 
helped to prepare the way for an Evangelical revival in the 
Church; but of the Evangelical movement in its permanent 
organization Simeon’s preaching at Cambridge and his personal 
intercourse with the undergraduates maintained the central 
energy and impulse, while his unbounded liberality in the use of 
his private fortune for the planting throughout the country of 
Evangelical clergymen, and the foundation of well-guarded 
trusts in the interests of Evangelical orthodoxy, especially in the 
most influential town centers and the most frequented places of 
fashionable resort, enabled him to lay wide and firm the basis of 
Low Church Evangelical revival and extension. He died little 
more than forty years ago, just, indeed, as the earlier preludings 
of the High Church revival were beginning to produce a sensible 
effect, not only in Oxford, but through a widening circle. Dur- 
ing fifty years preceding he had been doing his work at Cam- 
bridge. John Wesley, for six years before his own death, had 
known him, and had hailed him as an earnest fellow-laborer. 
His labors thus occupied the interval between John Wesley and 
the rise of the Oxford High Church party. The movement of 
which he was the leading organizer must be reckoned as the 
second wave of religious influence which, during the past hun- 
dred years, has spread widely through the land.” The third re- 
vival wave sprang from the influence of Wilberforce and his friends 
and allies, who was “in many respects the forerunner of Lord 
Shaftesbury.” The last religious wave was the Oxford ritualistic 
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movement, which is treated by Dr. Rigg with a very dexterous 
courtesy, as well as a true comprehensive catholicity. “It cannot 
be doubted that in a sense the Oxford revival was the result, 
humanly speaking, of the Evangelical movement during the half 
century preceding. It was not merely in great part a reaction 
from that movement, it was in part a direct fruit of it; at least 
in this sense, that some of the leading souls in the Oxford move- 
ment were first quickened into spiritual life under Evangelical 
doctrines and in Evangelical homes.” This movement, unlike its 
predecessors, awakened the aristocracy of England, and spread 
a spirit of religious earnestness and religious philanthropy. 
“High Church zeal has besides applied itself to the reclaiming 
and converting of the lowest classes of our large towns with great 
earnestness, and not without success, It works more by specific 
missions, by brotherhoods and sisterhoods, than the evangelical 
section of the Church; it makes less of doctrine and much more 
of ritual; it is great in services and in public demonstrations; it 
cultivates attractive music, and makes the Church the theater of 
much symbolism and much decoration; its donations are most 
generous and its charities profuse. Surely no Evangelical 
Protestant of a Catholic spirit, however strong in his Protestant 
and Evangelical convictions, can fail to recognize much good in 
a party which numbers among its leading men such preachers as 
Canon Liddon and such working clergy as the newly-appointed 
Bishop of Lichfield. There is large common ground between 
such men and earnest Evangelicals. Whatever their High An- 
glicanism may mean, whatever it may imply from which an 
Evangelical Low Churchman or a Nonconformist is bound strong- 
ly to dissent, it is certain that Evangelical doctrine forms the 
main staple in the ordinary public ministrations of such High 
Churchmen as I have named.” These “ waves ” our orator holds 
to be all truly religious “ revivals,” with much that is human in 
them, yet with much from God in each and all. That in a por- 
tion of the Church subjected to so much sarcasm as the ritualists 
so much of zealous piety is found is matter of rejoicing; and we 
admire the bold catholicity that so amply and eloquently appre- 
ciates it. 

And Dr. Rigg finds present English morals to be a high im- 
provement upon those of the past. “We complain to-day of the 
wicked rudeness of our street-boys in certain parts of London, 
insulting passengers, and especially women, as they move to and 
fro. But what are the worst excesses of our street scum to-day 
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compared to the daring and customary outrages of the fash- 
ionable Mohocks of London, in the most frequented West-end 
thoroughfares, during the first third of the last century? To 
have put down with a strong hand those gentlemen Mohocks was 
counted one of the high merits of England’s greatest minister of 
that age. Those were days in which famous highwaymen were 
favorites in fashionable society, kept their lodgings publicly in 
St. James-street and Jermyn-street, were privileged to fight duels 
with military officers, and openly played bowls on the best-fre- 
quented greens and in the company of the most highly titled 
of the nobility. Intemperance—the intemperance of the masses 
of the people—is often spoken of as one of the special curses and 
disgraces of our time; and curse indeed it is, beyond power of 
words to describe its shame and its horrors. Gin-drinking, in 
particular, is the peculiar disgrace and ruin of London and of our 
larger cities. Nevertheless, the gin-drinking of to-day is posi- 
tively inconsiderable in proportion when compared with the gin- 
drinking of 1750. Even our lowest classes accordingly, the 
classes which we sometimes think have defied so obstinately and 
so hopelessly the ameliorating influences of our Christianity 
during the present century, have notwithstanding shared, more 
or less, in the general improvement. It cannot be doubted that 
the language, the morals, the, manners to-day of the Seven Dials 
or Ratcliff Highway are very far less lewd, less coarse, less vio- 
lent and offensive, than the language, the moralg, the manners 
which prevailed in the days of Swift and Bolingbroke among the 
profligate classes of fashionable life in St. James-street and May- 
fair. And as to all sections of reputable society of to-day—the 
better artisans, the middle classes, the higher ranks—who can 
doubt the immeasurable advance and improvement which has 
taken place ?” 

Similarly, in a later discourse, Dr. Rigg cheerfully anticipates 
from past victories the triumph of a pure Christianity over every 
opponent in the world. We havea higher and more powerful 
Christianity than that which overcame the ancient idolatries ; 
why should it not conquer the modern? We have a Christianity 
mightier than that which won the Reformation; why should not 
the overthrow of Popery be complete? We have a more demon- 
strative Christian philosophy than that which vanquished Neo- 
Platonism, and that which subdued the infidelity of revolutionary 
France; why need we tremble before the latest skepticism? We 
respond with cheer to this cheery view. 
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Tectures and Discourses, By the Right Rev. J. L. Spaupine, D.D., Bishop of 
Peoria. 12mo, pp. 364. New York: Catholic Publiation Society, 9 Barclay- 
street. 1882. 

Tie first three Lectures of this eminent Catholic prelate are 
devoted to a defense of our common Christianity against the 
assaults of modern scientists and philosophers. So eloquently 
and ably is this done that in our reading the hearts of us two 
seemed to draw nearer together, and our own heart seemed to 
ask why should there be so fixedly a great gulf, a ydoua péya, 
between us. We have “one Lord, one faith (in Christ,) one 
baptism.” And yet this our Christian brother repudiates our 
communion, discards our worship, denies our human right to our 
own moral judgments, excludes us with horror from his conse- 
crated cemetery, and pronounces us a heretic who needs correc- 
tion and straitening into orthodoxy, even, if necessary, by phys- 
ical infliction and foree. Thus a oyiova and a ydoua péya stand, 
as a moveless and mournful reality between us. 

The reason and responsibility for this schism open upon us the 
moment we commence the fourth lecture describing “The Cath- 
olic Church.” Dear to us, as a sweet music, is the very word 
CaTuo.ic as inherited, not indeed from Christ, nor from his 
apostles, but from the Creed of the early ages, by all true justi- 
fied maintainers of the “one Lord, one faith, one baptism.” In 
that three-fold oneness is their Unity; in that broad, universal 
comprehension is their Catholicity; under the Divine Head of 
the Church are they recognized as salt of the earth and heirs of 
heaven. But as with an inflexible cleaver the learned prelate 
creates a direful schism. He takes a section of the holy body, 
cuts it out from the rest, and limits the name and attribute of 
Catholicity to that section or “sect.” Not only are the younger 
sections, the Protestant, but sections older than the Roman, the 
Syriac, where Christ himself laid the foundations, the Greek, in 
whose language the New Testament speaks to us through all 
ages, both older than Rome, are excommunicated, All, save the 
communion of the bloody pagan capital, are 

“Shorn from the holy altar of the Church 
And offered up as sacred to perdition.” 

All this is done under the claim that Peter, endowed with the 

successional kingship of Christ, established his throne at Rome; 

an assumption unknown to and contradicted by the New Testa- 
ment documents, and unaftirmed by any contemporary authority, 
and so utterly unhistorical and untrue. 
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In a chapter on the “ Decline of Protestantism,” the venerated 
prelate plausibly finds Congregationalism in a state of disinte- 
gration, and Episcopalianism a feeble, aristocratic minimum ; 
but coming to Methodism, he acknowledges a “success” and a 
“ preponderance.” He honors us with several pages, in which, 
leaving out numerous depreciatory phrases, somewhat otiose in 
their character, we seem not seldom to discern that the religious 
emotion of Dr. Spalding kindles with more sympathy than he is 
quite willing to reveal. How profoundly, in so discerning, do we 
deplore the barriers he is obliged to set up that prevent sympathy 
from enlarging into communion ! It is in this sympathy, in which 
we find traces of the inner oneness of all devout believers in 
Christ, which will be revealed when these temporal bars have 
vanished at the final revelation of the sons of God. If we are 
ever admitted to the vision of God we expect to find myriads of 
Roman saints in that transcendent glory. They are mistakes 
which divide us ; mistakes not guiltless ; but mistakes that will 
be cleared up at the grand upclearing. Dr. Spalding recognizes 
the true Catholicism in Methodism in the following frank state- 
ment of the secret of her succéss : 

“The Methodist preachers appealed to sentiments which are part of our religious 
nature; andin this respect their sermons were but repetitions of truths which have 
been announced in the Church from the beginning. The necessity of salvation, the 
merits of the Passion and death of’ our Lord, the power of faith, the evil of sin, 
the need of repentance, the efficacy of prayer, God’s mercy, and the joy of a holy 
life, are not subjects which Methodism, or any form of Protestantism, has [first] in- 
troduced into the Christian pulpit. But the Methodist exhorters urged these truths 
with a power and freshness which brought them home to those who were either 
ignorant of religion or accustomed to hear from the pulpit only moral essays and 
sectarian controversy.” 

And yet Dr. Spalding maintains that Methodism is contribut- 
ing to the decline of Protestantism by reducing religion to a 
mere feeling to the-neglect of doctrine and historic connection, 
that is, with the Roman papacy. But Methodism, however much 
she relies on emotion, and however much she has used moving 
machineries, has not made such her predominant aim or reliance. 
Dr. Spalding’s own statement shows on what a body of vital 
truths, the vital doctrines of Christianity, she has made her suc- 
cess depend. The mere emotion has never been her aim, but 
such a change of heart and life as renews the man in Christ. 
Her avowed aim is not to diffuse shallow emotionalism, but to 
“spread Scriptural noiiness through the land.” She aims to do 
this by vital truths, deep experiences, and efficient organisms, 
with, greatest specialty of all, Christ as our sole head and “ cen- 
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ter of unity.” In holding that head and center, we are one with 
the Roman, the Greek, the Anglican, the Reformed, Churches, 
and with Bishop Spalding. But when he or they attempt to 
insert a human head between us and the divine Head, we most 
promptly reject all such interlopers. The learned prelate’s argu- 
ment that a visible body should have a visible head is plausible 
but not convincing. The kingdom of nature is a visible body 
without a visible head. The very universe is a visible body with 
a divine invisible Head. 

For the claim set up by Dr. Spalding, and conceded by the Epis- 
copalian Bishop Seymour, that Peter possessed a “ primacy” over 
the other apostles, is questionable. Peter did possess a seniority 
of age, and hence might occasionally speak as spokesman for the 
rest. He possessed also an impulsive over-forwardness which 
prompted him often to speak in a malapropos style which in- 
volved him in blunder and disaster. But, exceptionally we 
might say, once or twice, he spoke so pertinently for all that 
Jesus responded to him graciously for all. But no words of 
Jesus to him conferred such direct personal power over “ na- 
tions” and “kingdoms” as Jer. i, 10 confers upon Jeremiah, 
And yet the powers conferred on Jeremiah were not executive, 
but simply declaratory, limited to the utterance of God’s mes- 
sage to men, and they died with his person. There is nothing 
to show that Peter’s powers were any more executive, or hered- 
itary, or successional. 

Dr. Spalding quotes the favorite texts in favor of Peter’s 
popedom, and they are so strikingly inadequate that one won- 
ders that he is not ashamed of the performance. They fail 
in many respects to affirm the claim; but we may specially note 
but three, namely: explicitness, universality, and successionality. 
They fail in eaplicitness, for surely it is preposterous to interpret 
such phrases as “confirm thy brethren,” “feed my lambs,” in 
behalf of a papal power. Any Congregational pastor fulfills the 
entire meaning of these phrases in his daily duties to his flock. 
They fail in universality, and to quote these words as conferring 
absolute power over all future Christendom is logical beggary. 
They fail in swccessionality, for not one word in the whole indi- 
cates that any such powers were to be transmitted to apostolic 
successors, any more than the commission to Jeremiah declared a 
prophetic transmission. And then to bolster up this weakness 
with the unhistorical “see of Peter” at Rome, is a pretension 
just on the level of the forged Decretals. 
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The Holy Bible According to the Authorized Version, (A. D. 1611.) With an Ex. 
planatorywand Critical Commentary and a Revision of the Translation. By 
Bishops and other Clergy..0fthe Anglican Church. Edited by F. C. Cook, 
Canon of Exeter, Late Preacher at Lincoln’s Inn; Chaplain-in-Ordinary to the 
Queen. New Testament. Vol. iv, Hebrews to Revelation. 8vo, pp. 846. New 
York: Scribner’s Sons. 


This great work, both Old Testament and New, is now complete 
in ten handsome volumes. The fact that two such great com- 
mentaries as Schaff’s Lange, and this so-called Speaker’s Com- 
mentary, should be prosecuted without fail or falter to com- 
pletion by the Scribners is evidence not only of the enterprise 
of that eminent house, but of the prosperous and triumphing 
position of our biblical Christianity. Equally against the vaunts 
and menaces of rationalism and infidelity on one side, and of 
prelacy and popery on the other, it becomes more and more 
decisively clear that the sacred canon, in its completeness and 
its majesty, is going forth as a power and a victory as never be- 
fore in the history of the world. “The grass withereth and the 
flower thereof fadeth away, but the worn of the Lord endureth 
Sorever.” 

The limitation of authorship to the English bishops and clergy 
has an air of High Church exclusiveness, and creates anticipa- 
tions of perfunctory performance not verified in the result. The 
erudition exhibited is creditable to churchly scholarship, and 
shows the ability of the olden time of the Anglican body to 
maintain the cause of Christian truth amid bold and rank as- 
sault. Rich as the learning is, we are saved from neological 
extravagances; and the wild vagaries of rampant German specu- 
lation are checked and chastened by English solid sense. We 
are specially gratified with the firm and able maintenance of the 
Pauline authorship of Hebrews by Dr. Kay, and the Domitian- 
ian date of the Apocalypse by Dr. Lee, Archdeacon of Dublin, 
These able dissertations give hope that the timid submission of 
our evangelical scholars on these two points will be dismissed, 
and that their faltering surrender to the pseudo-criticism of 
arrogant rationalists will be withdrawn. The book of Hebrews 
is an immovable fortress against the whimsies of Kuenen, Dean 
Stanley, and Robertson Smith regarding the relations of Mosai- 
cism to Christianity. Dr. Kay’s demonstration of the Pauline 
authorship is specially strong in the department of Jnternal Lvi- 
dences, arising from an extended and minute comparison of the 
peculiar words and phrases in Hebrew with Paul’s peculiar 
words and phrases in his other writings. And this is especially 
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important from the fact that rationalizers have admitted the 
balance of external evidences to be against them, and imagined 
that their strength lay in the internal, as Samson’s did in his 
hair. Dr. Kay summarizes his conclusion from his array of in- 
ternal proofs with the strong terms which we italicize: “ Conse- 
quently, on internal grounds, it is nothing less than certain that 
St. Paul was the writer.” Dr. Kay, however, weakens the force 
of his argument from the historic testimonies by not separating 
the ancient testimonies which really testify to the fact of Paul’s 
authorship from the mere opinions of the ancients, based on the 
style of the epistle. Rationalistic critics huddle these two to- 
gether, and thus present a false appearance of force. Origen’s 
opinions as to style were not half so good as Dr. Kay’s, for they 
are based on no ultimate analysis; but Origen’s statement of 
the historic knowledges of his earliest predecessors is decisive. 
Separating these two classes, the historic from the opiniative, and 
historic is nearly all on one side. 

The authenticity of Second Peter is maintained with great 
force by Professor Lumly, of Cambridge, leaving by its varied 
proofs little doubt in a candid mind. Rightly the professor 
shows the priority of Peter to Jude, the former predicting the 
apostasies and sensualities of apostates near at hand, Jude de- 
scribing some foul characters and scenes as already present. We 
seem at the present day to need to well study these terrible de- 
scriptions of depravity, for very similar phenomena are debasing 
the civilization, and even infecting the Christianity, of our day. 
How the apostles dealt with these diabolical indecencies St. Jude 
most vividly shows us. It is time for our preachers to study St. 
Jude, and our pulpits to reiterate his divine denunciations. 

Coming to that grand monument of apostolic inspiration, the 
Apocalypse, we have a very rich and valuable Introduction by 
Dr. Lee. The great questions raised by the sharp research of the 
rationalists are met with a rich erudition, a keen logic, and a 
calm conservatism, fully alive to all that is good and true in the 
new. The authorship of the Apocalypse, the place and date of 
its writing, are momentous questions very easy to settle but for 
the modern sophistries of a class of crities who, with great schol- 
arship, unwilling to admit inspired prophecy, employ all their 
powers to make plain things obscure and bring out predeter- 
mined conclusions, A full chapter is given to the doctrinal 
theology of the book. The Symbolical Numbers are discussed 
with fullness and measurable success; but the writer evidently is 
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not aware of that principle of symmetry on which the year-day 
method is founded. Plainly, if a kingdom is reduced to so 
small a symbol as a beast, the length of the life of a kingdom 
must be abbreviated in time to fit the duration of a beast. For 
a beast living 1,260 years is a monstrosity, There must be a 
time reduction to fit the object reduction. The reluctance he 
ascribes tothe maintainers of the year-day view to apply it to the 
millennial thousand years we do not admit. The readers of our 
own commentary will note that we rejoice to adopt that view. 
We note with pleasure that the word “ sowls,” in the twentieth 
chapter, he maintains to be truly disembodied spirits, and he 
deduces the true anti-chiliastic conclusions that result. We 
record this with pleasure. For we maintained that view more 
than thirty years ago in an elaborate exegesis on the chapter in 
this Review, when no writer, we believe, had ever suggested it; 
and no commentator so far has yet adopted it except Dr. Lee. 
We believe it will in due time become the established interpre- 
tation. 

We wish we had found one more coincidence with our own 
views in Dr. Lee’s notes. We wish that he had recognized the 
parallelism between chapters i, 10g19; iv, 2; and x, 9, and there- 
by have deduced the clear fact that John receives three Apoca- 
lypses: the first from Christ, the second from God, and the third 
from the Angel. This would disclose the true structure of the 
whole book. And then it would be seen that the third Apoca- 
lypse is the true consecutive and chronological survey of the 
spiritual history of the world down to the consummation. That 
survey (as we have developed in our notes) under symbol of a 
perpetual war between Jerusalem and Babylon, pictures the 
world-battle between holy right and worldly wrong, and in each 
great contest Right is triumphant. Then comes the millennial 
repose of earthly victory, preluding the final triumph in eternity. 

On the whole, these ten volumes are, in our view, the best 
commentary for the great body of our Christian scholars extant 
in our language. 


The Life Everlasting. What is it? Whence is it? Whose is it? By J. H. 
PerrNcILt, A.M. With a Symposium, in which Twenty Representative Men 
nite In Expressing their own Views on the Question Discussed by the Author. 
8vo, pp. 762. Philadelphia: J. D. Brown. 1882. 
Mr. Pettingill seems to be the chief advocate of Conditional Im- 
mortality in our country at the present time. He writes with a 
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good deal of earnestness and sincerity; firmly believing that his 
view greatly relieves the mind of the Christian public from a 
great load, and Christianity itself from a great difficulty. He pre- 
serves by it the doctrine of irreversible penalty as against the 
Universalist, and removes the doctrine of divine injustice in 
refutation of the infidel. His view does undoubtedly disburden 
many a mind which cannot accept the doctrine of eternal suffer- 
ing. We, personally, do not feel the same indignant hostility to 
this method of relief for its class of pious minds as is expressed 
in the language and action of many orthodox thinkers. Yet it 
seems tolerably clear that the great body of the Christian public 
do not take spontaneously to it, even when fully and fairly pre- 
sented. The relief seems to be only sporadic, and hardly seems 
to compensate the labor it costs. 

The volume would be better if it were smaller. It is the work 
of a somewhat wordy and redundant writer, and needs the virtue 
of conciseness. But the argument is fully and clearly presented 
and possesses considerable clearness and force. 

The materialistic character of the theory; as presented in the 
book, is a heavy weight upon it. Is there a dualism of God and 
material nature? Then the dyalism of spirit and matter is fully 
authenticated. Consciousness does not identify the thinking I 
with brain or organism. Almighty power may very closely 
unite thought and matter, but cannot identify them. In the 
“Symposium of the Appendix” Dr. D. H. Chase of Middletown, 
Conn., assumes to prove the non-existence of a soul from the fact 
that he has thrice in his life lost his consciousness for a brief pe- 
riod. Perhaps he does so every night. Against those who main- 
tain that ever conscious acting thought is a necessary attribute of 
soul, his argument is, indeed, experientially conclusive, But, as 
we noted in our last Quarterly, soul is an agent and thought its 
action, just as body is an agent and motion its action, A thought- 
less soul is parallel with a motionless body. A cessation of con- 
sciousness no more proves the non-existence of soul than a cessa- 
tion of motion proves the non-existence of the body. An absolute 
and final non-existence of all power of thought in the soul would 
be a literal death of the soul, parallel with an absolute and final 
non-existence of all bodily function as death of the body. 

The following extract from a lecture delivered by Professor Asa 
Gray, at Yale, furnishes a solution by a Christian Evolutionist of 
the problem of Immortality. It presents a “conditional immor- 
tality” on close affinity with Mr. Pettingills’ theory; and when 
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evolutionism becomes the universal creed (a when we are unable 
to define) both theories will become identified. “Now see how 
evolution may help you, in its conception that, while all the 
lower serves its purpose for the time being, and is a stage toward 
better and higher, the lower sooner or later perish, the higher— 
the consummate—survive. The soul in its bodily tenement is the 
final outcome of nature. May it not well be that the perfected soul 
alone survives the final struggle of life, and, indeed, ‘then chiefly 
lives’ because in it all worths and ends inhere; because it only 
is worth immortality, because it alone carries in itself the 
promise and potentiality of eternal life? Certainly in it only 
is the potentiality of religion, or that which aspires to immor- 
tality.” 

That is, in both science and theology, the “survival of the 
fittest.” And Greg, the author of the “ Creeds of Christendom,” 
suggests that of animals themselves, as many possess a noble 
moral character, so the noblest survive into a noble immortality. 
And herein we think it fair to record what the best evolutionists 
have to say for themselves on the dogma of immortality. 


——__.——_—_——— 


The Book of Enoch. Translated from the Ethiopic, with Introduction and Notes. 
By*Htew-GPORGE H. Scuoppe, Ph.D., Professor in Capital University, Colum- 
bus, O. 8vo, pp. 278." Andover: Warren F. Draper. 1882. 

The quotation by Jude of a passage from the Book of Enoch 

has ever given the book an importance to Christian scholarship ; 

but for centuries it was lost to European Christendom. Abun- 
dant references to it as an apocryphal book are found in the 
works of the Christian fathers down to the destruction of Chris- 
tian literature by the barbarian invasions. The book remained 

a mystery until, in 1773, three copies were brought from 

Abyssinia by Bruce, the traveler, to Europe, and one was 

deposited in the Bodleian Library. There it lay neglected 

until 1821, when Laurence, afterward Archbishop of Cashel, 
issued a translation. Nothing satisfactory was accomplished 
until so late as 1851, when “the master-hand of A. Dillman” 
issued an Ethiopic edition, and, two years later, a German trans- 
lation, The present English translation by Dr. Schodde, a pu- 
pil of Franz Delitzsch, to whom the volume is dedicated, issued 
from the Andover press, will be a very acceptable present to 

American scholars. 

According to Dr. Schodde, after a full mastery of the dis- 
Fourtn Series, Vor. XXXIV.—38 
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cussions among German scholars upon the work, the Book of 
Enoch is really three books sewed together, written by different 
cauthors, at different dates, and upon somewhat different subjects. 
The first is the Book of Enoch prover, and consists of revelations 
made to him by angels in an excursion through the heavenly re- 
gions. Its object is to explain to the Hebrew people the mystery 
of God in their sufferings. It relieves the problem by pointing 
to ‘the coming Messianic age, when a righteous prince, pre-exist- 
ent before the creation, will set all right. The date Dr. Schodde 
fixes not far from the Maccabean era. 

The second book, consisting of “Parables,” was written, 
it is supposed, during the reign of Herod the Great, in hostility 
to that royal house, as being a foreign and untheocratic usurpa- 
tion. Still more vividly it portrays the coming Messiah as true 
king of Israel; so vividly, indeed, as to have furnished plausible 
argument for holding it a post-Christian production. Dr. Schodde, 
however, maintains that the traits resembling the Messiah of the 
New Testament found in the book are really drawn from the 
Old Testament, especially from the book of Daniel, and finished 
up by Jewish fancy. 

The third is a revelation to Noah of the judgment of the 
flood, bringing it into a sort of parallelism with the judgment of 
the last day. 

The entire Book of Enoch, as our learned translator well re- 
marks, is deeply interesting as furnishing a strong impression of 
the times of our Saviour and of the spirit of the religious ear- 
nestness preceding his day. Dr. Schodde’s work is, first, two 
very satisfactory Introductions, then the translation divided into 
sections, each section followed with full commentatorial notes. 
For the first time this ancient set of documents is brought into 
the English language in easily comprehensible and accurate 
form for the student and popular reader. 


Sermons. By J. OSWALD M.A., D.D., author of “The Manifesto of the 
“Kifigdom,” “ Abraham,” “Prayers for the Household,” etc. 12mo, pp. 383. 
New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 


After reading these Sermons, twenty-six in number, one is not 
surprised to learn that their author draws. crowded audiences 
around his pulpit in the National Scotch Church, Regent’s 
Square, London. Like his predecessor, the Rev. James Hamilton, 
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he is a strong, original, independent thinker, with very decided 
idiosyncrasies. In this volume he treats various topics, ranging 
from “The doctrine of the Trinity practically considered” to 
“Consider the lilies,” but discloses equal ability and clearness 
in the discussion of all. His method of treating his themes is 
characteristic, consisting not in dull elaboration of their minor 
commonplaces, but in discussions and applications of the princi- 
ples they involve. His insight into the depth and sweep of those 
principles is such as to make his thoughts luminous and to 
impress them with convincing force on the reader’s mind. His 
style, though occasionally abrupt and even careless, is vigorous, 
unconventional, and sufficiently rhetorical. His pages abound in 
happy turns of thought and in fine sentiments tersely expressed. 
The theology and spirit of these discourses are thoroughly 
evangelical, They are suggestive, and healthfully stimulating 
to the spiritual life. Dr. Dykes has a most lively faith in the 
supernatural side of the Gospel, and in the divine power which 
attends its forcible declaration, regarding it as “a fact come 
down from heaven which claims acceptance rather than courts 
criticism. Being God’s message it asserts itself to faith, does 
not appeal to reason. It is a direct voice, from Him who made 
them, to the universal conscience and heart of men..... Thank 
God, it does not shun to ‘ally itself with the last results of 
thought or research, being, as it is, queen of all truth, served by 
all. Thank God, also, it needs no such alliance, for in its own 
easiest form apprehensible by a child or a simpleton, it is as 
complete as ever and as mighty—Christ crucified, the wisdom of 
God, and the power of God unto salvation.” 


Abbott's Young Christian. A Memorial Edition, with a Sketch of the Author 
by One of his Sons. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 131, 402. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 

Abbott’s Young Christian is so familiarly known to Christian 

readers, and so generally recognized as a classic among books 

belonging to our practical religious literature, that its commend- 
ation in these pages would be deemed by many a work of super- 
erogation. It needs no higher praise than the fact that it has been 
spiritually helpful to very many youthful disciples of the Christ, 
both in America and other lands. This new edition of what is 

probably Abbott’s best and most valued book contains a 

modest sketch of its deceased author, which is a simple memorial 
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of filial affection by one of his sons. It briefly records the 
leading events in his active, though not especially eventful, life. 
He appears to have been a successful educator; his literary in- 
dustry would seem excessive, but for the fact that it did nut in- 
juriously affect his health. He was exclusively the author of one 
hundred and eighty volumes, and editor or joint author of thirty- 
one others. One secret of his perfect health under unceasing 
literary work is found in the fact that “he was placid in the 
midst of commotion; kept ahead of his obligations, and so was 
never driven by them; walked, spoke, acted with deliberation, 
and never worried. . . The current of his life was deep, calm, 
and steady.” The spirit which pervades his strictly religious 
works was the outflowing of “his deep faith in the unspeakable 
peace which Christ affords to the soul burdened by a sense of its 
past sins, and his strong conviction that faith transcends expres- 
sion. . . He lived and died in the Congregational communion, 
but he belonged to the Church universal, the unbounded com- 
munion of saints.” 


Covenant Names and Privileges. By Rev. RicuarD Ngwron, D.D., author of 
“The King’s WHigtiway,” “ Nature’s Wonders,” etc. 12mo, pp. 374. New 
York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 

Dr. Newton is favorably known as a writer of books for the young 

and for the edification of devout minds. In this volume he fully 

sustains his reputation. It contains twenty sermons, six on “ God’s 

Covenant Names” and fourteen on “Christian Privileges.” 

While these discourses are neither profound nor marked by orig- 

inal thought, they are vivacious, practical, spiritual, and adapted 

to the needs of such as are seeking “to perfect holiness in the fear 
of the Lord.” In the main, their theology is sound; albeit in one 
or two passages the author writes as though he “leaned too 
much toward Calvinism.” Hence we find him saying, “the soul 
once justified is fully justified, and justified forever,” a sentence 
which implies his unscriptural belief in the impossibility of fall- 
ing from grace. Again, in a laudable attempt to exalt the grace 
of God, he impeaches his justice by affirming that the “honor 
of God’s name would not have been tarnished, nor the integrity 
of his righteous government compromised, if he had stood aloof 
when man sinned, and had allowed the race of men, as he did the 
race of angels, to go on and meet the everlasting consequence of 
their transgressions.” This sentiment partakes of that Calvinis- 
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tically exaggerated view of Divine Sovereignty which seeks to 
make it consistent with infinite injustice to helpless men; 
between whom and the race of angels there is no such analogy 
as Dr. Newton assumes. The good Doctor might have hesitated 
to pen this sentence had he weighed the remark of the profound 
Butler, who says: “ Perhaps the inquiry, What would have fol- 
lowed if God had not done as he has, may have in it some very 
great impropriety.” Nevertheless, with these and one or two 
other exceptions, we cheerfully indorse the opinion of a layman, 
as printed in the preface, to wit, that these sermons are “ plain, 
short, lively, readable, and above all true to the Word of God.” 


~~ 


The ie Testament of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Translated out of the 
Grefk: being the Version set forth A.D. 1611 compared with the most Ancient 
Authorities and revised A.D. 1881. The Revision of 1881 compared with the 
Version of 1611: showing at a Glance what is common to both, and, by Diacritical 
Marks and Foot-notes, what is peculiar to each. By Rurus Weal Sinister 
of the Gospel. Royal 8vo, pp. 616. Albany, N. Y.: Rufus Wendell. 1882. 

Mr. Wendell has here built a very convenient bridge for pass- 

ing over from the old to the new version. You have them in 

this volume both under your eye on the same page. He gives 
as the full-page text the Revised Version; and under the words 
that differ from the old version he draws a line, and places the 
old words at the foot margin. In giving the place of honor to 
the new, in spite of those who may say “the old is better,” Mr. 

Wendell seems to anticipate its future acceptance by our English- 

speaking Christendom. 

By a number of diacritical marks he answers at a stroke a num- 
ber of critical questions in regard to the new text. The work of 
comparing the two versions in separate volumes would be de- 
cidedly perplexing, and most persons would omit the task. But 
with this compromise the work is easy and will be often done, 
not only by critical scholars, but by preachers who care to in- 
vestigate the text they expound in the pulpit, and even by the 
popular reader. Indeed, few Bible readers but would find it a 
desideratum to have both texts at command. This, in fact, opens 
anew interest in the New Testament. We believe it will be 
found a work of rare accuracy. . The type, paper, and execution 
are of high order. The numerical tables at the end indicate the 
great value placed by the author on the gold dust of the sacred 
word even in its English dialect. We may safely and heartily 
recommend this valuable work to a wide acceptance. 
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The Decay of Modern Preaching. An Essay by J. P. MAHAFFY. 12mo, pp. 160. 
New*¥ork?"Maemillan & Co. 1882. 
“Thank God that’s a lie!” ejaculated a good lady when she 
heard a slander upon her pastor. She was not polite, but logical. 
She was not thankful that the slander was uttered, but that 
when uttered it was no better than a slander. And thankful are 
we in the assurance that Professor Mahaffy’s assumption of the 
“decay of modern preaching” is a fiction. We think that none 
but an unsound mind that imagines that our great preachers 
would have been more influential men in their day had they 
been lawyers—that is, lawyers not additionally statesmen. What 
mere lawyer of England sways public thought more powerfully 
than Liddon, Spurgeon, or Farrar? What lawyer of America 
overtops Beecher, or John Hall, or Bishop Simpson? What 
cause is moving forward to victory more powerfully than our evan. 
gelical Christianity ? Yet the learned and eloquent professor has 
written a book full of suggestions well worthy of the perusal of 
pastor and people. He well describes the new rivalries the pul- 
pit is obliged to encounter in these latter days, and makes valua- 
ble methods and cautions how to meet or evade them. His sen- 
tences and paragraphs, with wide spaces and margins, roll over 
the white pages with a true Celtic vivacity. 





Philosophy, Metaphysics, and General Science. 


What is Darwinism? By CHARLES Hopee, Princeton, N. J. New York: Scrib- 
_whiet,..A rmetPOnP Co. 1874. 

The entombment of Mr. Darwin in Westminster Abbey has 
awakened a very triumphant chattering among the enthusiastic 
claimants to a lineal descent from the “old world apes.” 
When Wesley’s monument was placed in that illustrious abbey 
we never heard that Wesleyans claimed that England had be- 
come Methodist. Men of common sense generally recognized that 
England, largely differing from Wesley in his specialties of view, 
acknowledged, nevertheless, greatnesses in his character that she 
was proud to honor. But somehow these worshipers of the dead 
scientist are exultant and blatant with the nitrous-oxide illusion 
that his honored entombment proves that England has resolved 
herself into a very unanimous monkeydom. They thus bring 
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dishonor upon his memory; both by the arrogance of their exact- 
ing demands upon our reverence for the deceased, and by com- 
pelling an emphasis upon those points that very seriously de- 
tract from his reputation. At the same time they expose their 
own egregious meanness. For the calm scientism that finds itself 
obliged to acknowledge that man was not, as Moses sublimely 
says, inaugurated as a new being “in the image of God,” but 
that he gradually emerged from lower to higher brute, we have 
a decent respect. But these brutal vociferators that gory in 
that humiliation, and that open their onslaughts upon the deniers 
of this brutalism, deserve the contempt of the humanrace. And 
it is to the honor of the Christian clergy that they, as being the 
sublime assertors of man’s origin and nature, are the special ob- 
jects of these assaults. Now that Mr. Darwin has attained his 
“apotheosis,” as they please to style it, they push the taunting 
query: What do the clergy have to say for themselves? And 
they assign pretended answers to some leading clergymen, just as 
if the poor clergy felt themselves chopfallen and disgraced, when 
in fact the disgrace all belongs to the blatancy of the brutalists 
themselves. 

And this brings up the query propounded by Dr. Hodge’s able 
little volume. We noticed the book at its first appearance, and 
we now call it forth again,-to reaffirm its positions, to recommend 
it to public attention, and to do honor to that eminent theologian 
for its bold and truthful utterances, The query is: What is Dar- 
winisM? This differs from the question, What is evolution ? 
Eyolution, as Dr. Winchell, (quoted in our “Synopsis of Quarter- 
lies,”) well says, is not identified with one man, Nor isit an inquiry 
as to the various discoveries made by the rare genius of Mr. Dar- 
win, and for which we rejoice to do him honor. Taken in that 
sense, as it might well be, Darwinism is a grand word. But the 
folly of Mr. Darwin’s worshipers compels us, as it compelled Dr. 
Hodge, to take it for the present in its narrower meaning, as desig- 
nating simply those special points in which Mr. Darwin and his 
intense co-thinkers are distinguished from other classes of evolu- 
tionists. They are two: 1. Our human descent from monkeys. 
Darwin says: “The Simiade are divided into two groups—the 
Old’ W orld monkeys and the New World monkeys.” “ Man un- 
questionably belongs to the Catarrhine or Old World monkeys.” 
And thence follows the following lovely picture: “Man is de- 
scended froma hairy quadruped, furnished with a tail and pointed 
ears, probably arboreal in its habits, and an inhabitant of the Old 
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World.” 2, Natural and unteleological selection. The variations 
of man from primitive monkey, as Darwin maintains, arise not 
from design nor “special creation” but from unintelligent caus- 
ations, and are preserved and perpetuated by surrounding inci- 
dental environments. So that even in so wonderful a product 
as the human eye no designing causation can be recognized. 
These are the two points which specialize Darwinism. And 
when we speak in this notice of distinctive Darwinism we 
must ke understood to speak not of those discoveries which 
constitute his title to renown among men, but of these two | 
brutalistic and atheistic dogmas for which we pay him no honor 
whatever. 

Notable among the manifestoes of the professed Simiadz is the 
narrative of Mr. Darwin’s funeral by the correspondent of the 
New York “Tribune,” who signs himself G. W.‘S. He stands 
at the funeral ceremony to spot every heretic to his own high 
Simian faith, The unbelievers in their own brutalistic heredity 
are indeed complimented for being present, though it is “a token 
of defeat.” He has not the intelligence to perceive that there is 
not a clergyman, nor a Methodist preacher, nor a scholar, in En- 
gland that cannot consistently and heartily honor Mr. Darwin 
for his real discoveries in science, without the least indorsement 
of his brutalistic or atheistic elements. The so-called “defeat” 
is simply a maggot in the writer’s own undeveloped cerebrum, 
The following passage is a specially unscrupulous statement: 
“It is is not twenty years since divines of the Church of En- 
gland anathematized Darwin as a heretic—to use no harsher 
term. Her advocates said then what a Roman Catholic advo- 
cate has said since Darwin’s death—that a man capable of in- 
venting a theory that led straight to atheism must be knave or 
fool or both. The relative intelligence of the devotees of the 
two Churches—of Rome and of England—may be measured by 
the breadth of their divergence to-day on this point.” In con- 
tradiction to these absurd mendacities it is sufficient to place the 
following testimony, written by a personal friend and follower 
of Darwin residing in England, and published in the “ Nation.” 
Speaking very truly of Mr. Darwin’s candor and equanimity, the 
writer adds: “It was largely for this reason that so little of that 
invective and obloquy which is apt to be poured on those who 
first propound doctrines inconsistent with the prevailing theolog- 
ical views was directed against or incurred by him. . . . Nobody 
attacked him, and his name was scarcely mentioned, except by 
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the comic papers, when they humorously placed his striking head, 
caricatured, of course, on the body of an ape.” 

All these slanders can be borne from the character of the 
source that produces them. But it is more deeply humiliating 
to note that a professedly Christian paper, the “ Independent,” 
in a late article headed Darwin, pours out upon the Christian 
Church and ministry a series of assaults far more reckless, and 
with a still more appalling inaccuracy of statement. Sentences 
pervade that article like these, (the italics and capitals are 
ours:) “The attitude of the Church toward him, more hostile 
than suspicious, is an occasion of deep mortification.” “No man 
of the age was so feared and uatep by the large body of Chris- 
tian teachers, we will not say by all,as was Darwin.” “ But the 
attitude of a great mass of religious dogmatism to this new phi- 
losophy has been no less than scandalous.” “Those who cuRSED 
it in the name of the Lord are now beginning to fear that their 
cuRsEs will come home to roost.” “Their notions of the inter- 
pretation of the obscure part of the Bible.” “ Special creations.” 
Now to all this we respond that our editorial life runs far back 
of the present corps of “ Independent” editors; that we have had 
under our survey a large share of the religious, and especially 
the Methodist, periodicals, weekly, monthly, and quarterly, from 
before the time of Darwin’s first volume upon “Species;” that 
our interest on the subject, as our readers know, up to our 
last Quarterly, has been deep and outspoken ; and we affirm 
that every one of the above allegations is flagrantly mistaken. 
The tone and temper of ministry and Church are not matter of 
“mortification,” but of pride and self-gratulation; Darwin has 
never been “hated,” though his brutalistic pseudo-science and 
his denial of teleology have been and still are reprobated; and 
the “attitude of religious dogmatism” against the base “ phi- 
losophy ” founded on special Darwinism has been that of firm 
maintenance of the cxistence of God and the divine dignity of 
man. That atheistic philosophy we do “curse in the name of 
the Lord,” as breeding much of the atheism, pessimism, blas- 
phemy, and sensualization that have grown rampant since the 
publication of his special dogmas. During the whole of the pe- 
riod described, the tone of the religious press has been delicate 
and courteous toward Darwin’s personal character, has eulogized 
his truly scientific productions and promulgations, has admitted 
all that was demonstrated, has sought to reconcile where there 
seemed a real issue between science and religion, but has stood 
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firm against those errors that bestialize man and undeify God. 
The Church does not admit .that Genesis is a falsehood and 
Adam a myth; and that man is an overgrown monkey destitute 
of the image of God, and with a shadowy prospect for immor- 
tality. The Church does not admit that God breathed life into 
a few primordial particles and then left the futurity of the 
world’s life to luck and chance. All honor to the Church for her 
firm, magnanimous stand for the vital truths of our humanity, 
If a few apostates make that base surrender, and “curse” the 
Church in the power of Satan for her courage, the reflex “ curse” 
will not return upon her, but may find a permanent “ roost” 
perhaps even in the sanctum of the “ Independent.” 

Soon after the publication of Darwin’s book on “Species,” the 
great Quarterly Reviews of England, nearly every one of them, 
came out with articles adverse to its theory on scientific grounds, 
which remain unrefuted to this day. Why not issue a tirade 
against all these scientific opponents, charging them with “ hate ” 
of Darwin? Why these diatribes against the Church alone? 
Down as late as 1870, Appleton’s Cyclopedia tells us that by 
a share of scientific men “ Darwin’s views are denounced as un- 
founded and absurd.” Why does not the “Independent” launch 
a reflex curse upon their heads? Our own humble Quarterly 
immediately “ book-noticed ” Darwin’s first volume, (previous to 
his book on Man,) respectfully stating its positions, and then 
giving a few objections upon points we had penciled, based on 
scientific grounds. It was a year or two after, we think, that 
we gave a brief exegesis of the Mosaic account of man’s crea- 
tion, professing to show that a Darwinist need not reject Moses. 
When Mivart’s “ Genesis of Species” came out we reviewed that 
book with approbation as revealing an evolution without the 
dogmas of special Darwinism. We called attention to the 
points that he fully disproved the theory of mere “ natural selec- 
tion” by its irreconcilability with geologica’ chronology; that he 
removed the anti-teleology and thereby the Darwinian taint of 
Atheism; that he showed how a true view of human soul and 
spirit brought it so into accord with Mosaicism that even the 
Roman Catholic Church left his views uninterdicted. They were 
evolution but not Darwinism. In our very last Quarterly we 
endeavored to show at great length that the unbroken series of 
life could not be proved ; that new Originations of life-forms were 
even authenticated by Darwin’s own admission of a first Origina- 
tion; and by the stupendous intervals and instaurations revealed 
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by the geologic record. Darwin personally, and the brilliant 
productions of his scientific genius, have never been treated by 
us with disrespect; and the same fact our entire recollections for 
twenty years past affirm of the course of the religious press in 
general. The “Independent’s” charges, we believe, would be 
totally contradicted could there be a full review of the actual 
record. 

With a curious infelicity the “ Independent” writer selects the 
late Dr. Hodge as an eminent and crucial instance of theological 
hatred of Darwin. He tells us that, at the meeting of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance, Dr. Hodge “read a paper” maintaining the 
thesis that “Darwinism is atheism ;” in which statement there are 
but two mistakes, for Dr. Hodge did not so “read a paper,” and 
he never affirmed the proposition that “ Darwinism is atheism.” 
After that meeting Dr. Hodge published the book which we then 
noticed, and now notice again; in which he told truly and un- 
answerably what Darwinism is, showing by manifold demonstra- 
tion that Darwin, although personally a theist, did nevertheless 
repudiate teleology, breaking down thereby the foundations of 
theism in the minds of the masses of mankind. 

Says Dr. Hodge: “It would be absurd to say any thing disre- 
spectful of such a man as Mr. Darwin, and scarcely less absurd 
to indulge in any mere extravagance of language,” (p. 60,) and 
the “ Independent ” might safely, we think, be invited to point 
out the first disrespectful word. Dr. Hodge gives a fair state- 
ment of Darwin’s “Theory,” (p. 26.) He admits “ Mr, Darwin a 
theist,” (p. 48.) “Mr. Darwin is not a Monist.” “ Neither is he 
a materialist, inasmuch as he assumes a supernatural origin for 
the infinitesimal modicum of life and intelligence in the primor- 
dial animalcule.” “A man may be an evolutionist without be- 
ing a Darwinian,” (p. 50.) Yet “his whole book is an argument 
against teleology.” He shows this at length by unfolding Dar- 
win’s elaborate reasonings against design in nature as confessed- 
ly destructive to his theory. He confirms this view by the tes- 
timony of the most pronounced atheists in Europe, such as 
Heckel, Carl Vogt, Biichner, and Strauss. And he might have 
added at the present time that there is probably not an intelligent 
atheist in Christendom who does not claim Darwinism as the 
clincher to his argument. It is an awful bigotry, in the view 
of G. W. 8. and the “Independent,” for bishops and other minis- 
ters to say that Darwinism is atheistic in tendency; but what 
have they to say to the unanimous testimony of all the atheists 
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in Christendom, from Robert Ingersoll downward, to the same 
appalling fact? Dr. Hodge does not say that “Darwinism is 
atheism ;” but he does repeat, under due explanations, Dr. Asa 
Gray’s dictum, that “Darwinism is tantamount to atheism,” 
namely, by its anti-teleology. And that fact, honorable to Dar- 
win or not, stands as firm as Gibraltar. The “Independent” 
thinks that the Princeton professors would not now “dare” to 
say what Dr. Hodge said. We have no measurement of the 
daring of the Princeton men; but we think it would require no 
immense courage to say what we now say, that Dr. Hodge’s spirit 
is courteous, his statements accurate, his logic conclusive; and 
that the book does honor to the great Calvinist. 

The “Independent” speaks quite contemptuously of certain 
“notions” held by the clergy and contradicted by Darwinism. 
We may perhaps safely assume that among these “notions” are 
the “special creation ” and personal existence of Adam; the Fall 
of Man; the Messianic genealogy of Luke; and the parallel be- 
tween the personal Adam and the personal Christ of Paul’s 
Romans. These “notions” have had some momentous interest 
to the Church of all ages. They come from the Church of the 
Old Testament, they are embodied in the New Testament, they 
have been held fundamental by the whole Christianity of the 
past—these “notions.” And we deeply suspect that should the 
“Independent ” make the logical deductions from the premises 
it lays down, all the great truths of Christianity will have to be 
flung into the same basket of cast-off “notions.” The “Inde- 
pendent” is a good Christian by being a bad logician, For 
with what consistency can a reasoner scout the idea of “special 
creation” and then tamely accept a “special” incarnation and a 
“special ” resurrection of the Incarnate? And then where is 
the Christianity? In the basket of “notions.” Darwinism is 
not only anti-teleological but anti-miraculous. As Dr. Hodge 
proves, it is claimed by Strauss to be the immortal merit of Dar- 
win that he has shown the non-necessity of miracles. The 
dogmas of the “ Independent,” however unintentionally, are about 
as contradictory to the New Testament as the Old; as contradic- 
tory to the Incarnation as to the special creation; about as stout 
a denial of Christ as of Adam. 
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The Making of England. By Joun Richarp GREEN, With maps. New York: 
Harper & Brottiers. 1882. 

In this volume Mr. Green gives the history of Anglo-Saxon 
England up to the conquest of Northumbria by Ecgberht in 
829, when all the Teutonic tribes in England were united under 
one ruler. His method in this is the same as in his other and 
larger work. He aims to combine with a narrative of the events 
a graphic picture of society and government; to give, as he 
phrases it in his preface, a living portraiture of the times. But 
the period is one not well adapted to that method of treat- 
ment, at once picturesque and philosophical, which has given 
to the author’s “ History of the English People” such wide and 
well-deserved popularity. The Anglo-Saxon conquest was noth- 
ing but a succession of incursions by rude bands of predatory 
semi-barbarians, who succeeded, after a struggle of centuries, in 
which every inch was contested, in forcing back to the fastnesses 
of mountain and forest another race of semi-barbarians a little 
less rude and a little less strong than themselves. The record 
of such a struggle hardly rises to the dignity of history; nor can 
it be very interesting, even though the conquering tribes were 
our forefathers. The historical data for the whole period cov- 
ered by this volume are extremely meager, and for the fifth 
and sixth centuries almost entirely wanting. The “ Epistola” 
of Gildas, the earliest authority, and the only one on the 
side of the conquered, cannot have been written earlier than 
550; and the “History” of Baeda was written more than a 
hundred years later. Of the few names to which myth or tradi- 
tion has given prominence in the earliest centuries of the English 
occupation, nothing is really known. All that interest which 
comes from the personal influence of great men, from the play of 
individual character, must be wanting to such a history. How 
great a loss this is to a historian like Mr. Green one may easily 
understand when he remembers how largely the interest of the 
“History of the English People ” is owing to that series of brill- 
iant portraits—Elizabeth, Spenser, Shakspeare, Milton, Charles, 
father and son, and the rest—that enliven its pages. The highest 
art of the historian can never make the struggles of the Anglo- 
Saxon Conquest, as a mere series of events, any thing better to 
most readers than what they were to Milton—“ battles of kites 
and crows,” 
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It is, however, a much more interesting, as well as more impor- 
tant, study to attempt to discover in these rough invaders the 
germs of English national character, and to trace in their crude 
laws and customs the origin of English social and political insti- 
tutions, And it is this, more particularly, that Mr. Creen wishes 
to do. But even in this there is little room for the exercise of 
those qualities that have most distinguished him as a historian. 
The facts are so scanty, the glimpses of the old life so broken 
and transitory, the inferences of historical conjecture often so 
doubtful, that there is little opportunity to construct a pictur- 
esque narrative. From the few facts accessible it is hardly pos-’ 
sible to reproduce the life of our first English ancestors in the 
vivid colors of reality. 

Mr. Green, however, has done all that it was possible to do 
under the limitations of his subject. His narrative is certainly 
the first account of the Anglo-Saxon invasion at once clear, 
accurate, and to a certain degree popular. It contains perhaps 
little that is new; but the facts have never been so well told 
before. One source of information, moreover, Mr. Green has 
been the first to make much use of ; the influence of the physical 
geography of Britain upon the course of the English conquest, 
and the history immediately following has never been so clearly 
shown as in this volume. 

The most interesting chapter of the book is the fourth, in 
which the author discusses the relations of the conquering Anglo- 
Saxons to the conquered Britons, and the character of the early 
English civilization. He shows clearly—what, indeed, has not 
been doubted in recent years—that the Britons were not gener- 
ally slaughtered, but slowly driven back and displaced by the 
invaders. In his account of the English folk and of the English 
township, in which lay the seeds of all future English political 
society, the author follows closely the researches of Stubbs, as, 
indeed, for the future, all writers inevitably must. But here, 
again, it is to be said that the facts established by the study of 
the past thirty years have never before been so effectively 
grouped within the compass of half a hundred pages. There 
is the same insight into the significance of particular events, the 
same grasp of facts and power of combining them, the same 
occasional felicity of conjecture, and the same luminous and 
forcible style that we have learned to admire in Mr. Green’s 
other work. In dealing with the early ecclesiastical history he 
is, perhaps, not quite so fortunate. The type of Christianity in 
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England, between the seventh and ninth centuries, the influence 
of the clergy and of the Churchly ideas of social organization, 
the rise of the Anglo-Saxon monasteries—these are among the 
most important factors in the making of England; but in his 
attempt to gather from the troublous history of that time a clear 
estimate of their value, the author, it seems to us, has not been 
quite so successful as in his treatment of the political and civil 
institutions, There are, however, passages of rare excellence in 
his discussions upon these subjects, In point of mere style, Mr. 
Green has never written any thing better than the description 
of Whitby and the pathetic account of the character and the last 
days of Baeda. 

The book, as a whole, must take its place as the best pop ar 
history of the period which it covers. Any lack of interest in it 
is the fault of the history and not of the historian. It is to be 
hoped that the health of the author will enable him to complete 
the additional volume upon which it is understood he is at 
present engaged. This will bring the narrative down to the 
Norman Conquest. c. T. W. 


Autobiography of the Rev. Luther Lee, D.D. 12mo, pp. 345. New York: Phil- 
lips & Hunt. Cincinnati: Waldé’&’Stowe. 1882. ; 


Luther Lee’s narrative is decidedly outside of the mere routine 
of Methodist preachers’ biographies. Born in Schoharie, N. Y., 
more than eighty years ago, amid surrounding vice and ignorance, 
he learned his alphabet in the absence of books by letters cut on a 
shingle by his elder brother. He was at length promoted to the 
“ American Spelling-Book,” and even aspired, under the ridicule 
of his friends, to one day study grammar., As if providentially 
there did a Murray’s grammar come into that region, which he 
bought for three days’ manual labor. Being converted and then 
a sort of preacher, he was admitted as probationer to Conference. 
Ife learned, some weeks after Conference, from a “ Christian Ad- 
vocate ” that he was appointed to Malone Circuit, a place he had 
never heard of. Memorable and funny is his narrative of his 
travels, adventures, and successes, in search of Malone Circuit. 
He had in Malone Circuit rare opportunities for enduring hard- 
ness as a good soldier. Nature had given him a remarkable in- 
tellectual muscle, and Malone Circuit trained him into a practical 
unshrinking stalwart. When he went to Conference he found 
the preachers anxious about their appointments, while he was 
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calm in the sweet assurance of being sent to the toughest battle- 
field in the Hardscrabble regions. And what manhood grew on 
this rugged discipline! “Why should he who had nothing to lose 
fear to fight sin, heresy, and the devil? Calvinism, Universalism, 
and Unitarianism, shrunk before his solid logic in plain, terse, 
nervous language. He wrote controversial books (we read them 
in our young manhood) which in compact reasoning, free from all 
flower and fancy, remind one of Jonathan Edwards. All this 
“ propedeutik ” was prolusive to the great battle which was to 
try his high moral pluck and find it not wanting. When the 
slavery question arose, a question not merely of heresy and or- 
thodoxy, in which his feelings were all accordant with his ante- 
cedents and dearest connections, but a question of right and 
wrong, forcing him to break with his past history and associa- 
tions, he had braved too many crises to shrink from the path of 
adventurous truth and honesty. He placed himself on the ground 
of the absolute right in opposition to that compromise with great 
organic wrong which has often to be submitted to by the Christian 
Church in a corrupt world, but which in this case would have been 
a fatal submission. Through that whole moral war he seemed to 
feel exultantly that every fight was a victory. He led the seces- 
sion from the Church of his love because she wavered in the bat- 
tle for the right. He became a theological dignitary. A degree 
of Doctor of Divinity from Middlebury College, a Calvinistie 
and New England institution, lighted down upon his head 
with an unsolicited, unexpected suddenness honorable to both 
parties. The eventful years of civil war made him permanently 
victor, giving him an emancipated country and restoring him in 
honor to his own Church. Let every true son of the Church 
give honor to this soble veteran in his evening of life by pur- 
chasing his volume, and reading his story as a lesson of high- 
toned rectitude. 


Bentiey. By R. C. Japp, M.A., LL.D., Edinburgh Professor of Greck in the 
niversity of Glasgow. 12mo, pp. 221. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1882. 


The greatness of Righard Bentley is not of the “popular” 
sort, yet this brief biography, containing much information 
not hitherto published, will be a very acceptable present to 
classical and New Testament scholars. His masterpiece, the 
“ Dissertation on the Letters of Phalaris,” written at his thirty- 
seventh year of age, vanquished the best classical scholarship of 
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Cambridge. Professor Jebb shows indeed that the tradition 
that his overwhelming victory was universally acknowledged at 
the time must be somewhat modified. The wits and popular 
literati still remained on the adverse side; but the scholars of 
England and Europe realized the immensity of his erudition 
and. the sweeping conclusiveness of his logic. It has long been 
a settled faith that this Dissertation, essentially accidental as it 
was, and extorted from him in self-defense, marked an epoch. 
His manly frame was instinct with a Herculean vigor equal to 
any labor, and his powerful intellect reeked itself upon accurate 
research, voluminous study, and masterly reasoning. He was the 
hero of many an intellectual fight. His firm grasp of subjects 
made him very positive of his opinions; and though we may 
believe that truth and right were the object of his strife, yet he 
had no great objection to the process of driving his opponent 
out of the field. Of him a Niebuhr could say that he was “a 
giant among a generation of dwarfs.” At the same time he had 
human littlenesses enough to console us for our own littleness. 
What is the use of being a great—a very great—man? 


———___—___——. 


4 


Ruth the Moabitess, the Ancestress of our Lord. By Ross C. Hovenron, D.D., 
Pe@ithor of “Women of the Orient,” “ At the Threshold,” ete. 12m6, pp. 365. Cin- 
cinnati: Walden & Stowe. New York: Phillips & Hunt. 


Few readers of the Bible can peruse the book of Ruth without 
feeling the charm of its idyllic beauty, and paying a tribute of 
admiration to the memory of the artless, affectionate, virtuous 
maiden whose name it embalms. Very evidently Dr. Houghton 
is enamored with the simple loveliness of her character, since 
he here portrays it with enthusiastic fidelity, and with an ar- 
dent painstaking which has brought together from many and 
varied sources every thing necessary to illustrate the times in 
which Ruth lived, the scenes in which she moved, and the char- 
acters with whom she associated. Hence we have a history of 
Bethlehem, the birthplace of her mother-in-law and of her hus- 
bands; some capital topographical descriptions of the route from 
that city to Moab, with graphic pictures of the latter land, of 
which Ruth was a native. The story of his heroine’s love for 
Naomi, and of her decision to accompany her to Bethlehem, and 
to adopt her religion, is effectively related, as is also that of the 
incidents which led to her marriage with the noble-minded Boaz, 
To make his work complete, our author has made his heroine’s 
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conduct and character the text of sundry practical lessons of life 
which may be read with profit, especially by young people, for 
whose benefit they appear to be introduced. Thus in this vol- 
ume we have the “ Rose of Moab,” as Ruth has been called by a 
poet, placed like a beautiful picture in a frame suitably adorned, 
and fitted to bring out its distinctive excellencies before the 
spectator’s eyes. Dr. Houghton wields a vigorous pen. 





Educational. 
A Monual of Cla Literature: Comprising Brief Descriptions of the most im- 


portant His : Melish, French, and German, together with Practical Sug- 
gestions as to Methods and Courses of Historical Study. For the use of 
Students, General Readers, and Collectors of Books. By CHARLES KENDALL 
Apams, LL.D. New York, Harper & Brothers. 1882. 


“ What histories shall I read with most profit? What historical 
books shall I put into the hands of my son and my daughter? 
What course and what methods will be most advantageous to our 
historical club? What histories shall we buy for our town and 
college libraries? What shall I buy for my own library ?” 

Professor Adams’ excellent book is an answer to these ques- 
tions quoted from the opening paragraph of its preface. And, 
so far as we know, it is the only book in English that does 
answer them. Without pretending to give an exhaustive bibliog- 
raphy of history, the author has brought together, in classified 
lists, the titles of about one thousand of the best books upon 
ancient and modern history. These lists are arranged by coun- 
tries and periods, and are quite full enough to serve the purposes 
of all students save those who wish to make extended researches 
for themselves into the original materials of history. The lists 
upon the smaller nationalities-of Europe and that upon the 
Political and Constitutional History of England seem to us 
especially judicious and valuable. 

But the book does much more than give well-arranged lists of 
historical authorities. The title of every book is accompanied 
by at least one brief critical and descriptive paragraph, indicat- 
ing its method, its characteristic excellences and defects, and 
the comparative value of different editions when there are more 
than one. It is not easy to give in a dozen lines such an 
estimate of the character and value of a book as shall be of 
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much value to readers; Professor Adams has succeeded in a 
very remarkable degree. These thousand judgments are pointed 
and discriminating ; in almost every instance they tell the stu- 
dent just what he needs to know. They evince not only a very 
wide reading, but a clear practical judgment and a rare power 
of terse, summary statement. The paragraphs, for example, on 
Pepys’ “ Diary,” on Carlyle’s “French Revolution,” and on 
Mommsen’s “ Rome,” are models of brief and judicious criticism. 
Only now and then do we find an opinion that seems to be taken 
at second hand, or after but slight examination of the work 
described. It is not easy to see, for one instance, why John Hill 
Burton’s rambling “ History of the Reign of Queen Anne” should 
receive such high praise. 

Each chapter of the book, after the introductory one, is 
divided into two parts. The first part contains the descrip- 
tive lists just mentioned; in the second, the author gives hints 
as to the use of the books named, suggests those best adapted 
to a short and to a longer course of reading, and closes each 
chapter with references, often very copious, to other matter 
illustrating the history of the period under discussion—public 
documents, historical biography, critical essays and magazine 
articles, historical novels. Many works of great and well-known 
value which one might have expected to meet in the author’s 
classified lists, are grouped together here, such as the essays 
of Macaulay and Carlyle, and John Morley’s studies on the 
French history of the eighteenth century. These “Sugges- 
tions to Readers and Students” are, perhaps, the best part of the 
book. They are evidently the fruit of a long experience in the 
teaching of history and an intimate practical acquaintance with 
the wants of such a class of readers as frequent a college library, 
The section on the history of the United States is much fuller 
than the others, and is by far the best guide now accessible to 
readers of our history. 

The introductory chapter is an able essay upon the importance 
of the study of history and the ways in which it should be pur- 
sued. The index, upon which the value of such a book so largely 
depends, is carefully prepared and accurate ; but, although it 
now fills thirty pages, it should be enlarged sufficiently to include 
all the titles of that large number of illustrative works mentioned 
in the last section of every chapter. These seem to have been 
capriciously included or omitted. We noted among those left out 
these titles, taken at random, to all which at least important 
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incidental reference is made in the body of the work: John 
Morley’s “Voltaire,” “ Rousseau,” “ Diderot;” Luttrell’s “ Diary ;” 
Baxter’s autobiography; Sir William Temple’s works ; Klackzo’s 
“Two Chancellors ;” Dixon’s “Free Russia.” 

But the volume presents few points for criticism. A more 
useful book has not lately appeared. Such a one years ago 
would have saved many of us weary hours of searching, and 
saved, too, what was worse, weary hours of reading which was 
worthless after all. It would be curious to know how many, 
like the writer, have to remember the chagrin with which, after 
going through, in their boyhood, with the four volumes of 
Rollin’s “Ancient History,” they learned that the book was 
rubbish. But such a book as this of Professor Adams could 
hardly have been prepared twenty years ago. It is only one of 
the many signs of the remarkable improvement, within a few 
years, in the methods of studying history as well as in the 
methods of writing it. This recent increase of interest in his- 
torical studies is, in reality, quite as important a phase of the 
intellectual activity of our time as the scientific movement of 
which so much has been said. Cc. T. W. 





Literature and Fiction. 


An Etymological Dictionary of the English Language. By Rev. Water W. 

18,-M.A., Elvington and Bosworth Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the University 

of Cambridge. 8vo, pp. 799. Oxford: Printed at the Clarendon Press, for 
Macmillan & Co. New York, 1882. 


A Concise Etymological Dictionary of the English Language. By Rev. WALTER W. 
Skgeats, M.A., Elvington and Bosworth Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. 8vo, pp. 616. New York: Harper & Bros. 

Comparative philology is pouring its amazing wealth of dis- 

covery into dictionaries. It has already transformed them 

into almost new things, and the transformation is not half fin- 
ished. The fountains of Aryan speech have been opened and 
have made an epoch, Then the laws of changes from language 
to language have been developed, and investigators have been 
surprised at the large degree in which the apparently chance 
transitions from speech to speech have been made with all the 
uniformity of law. The languages of Europe are investigated to 
ascertain affinities, The progress of each language from age to 
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age must be chronologically traced, But as their records are 
obscure and difficult of access, associations are formed for print- 
ing old documents, and enthusiastic scholars are too happy in 
passing their years in poring over these remains of obsolete 
or obsolescent speech. Then comes first your dictionary for 
exact analytical definition of the meaning of the word you 
see or use, and Webster led the way in this work splendidly. 
Then we have a chronological dictionary, like Richardson, in 
which the definition is subordinate, but the nature of the word 
is disclosed by sentences quoted in which it is used by authors 
through successive centuries in order. Then comes the etymo- 
logical dictionary, like this of the learned and faithful Cam- 
bridge professor, in which, as nearly as possible, the birth, re- 
lationships, career, present status, and perhaps death of a word 
are traced. A word seems born in the Aryan age. It may be 
traced down to our to-day’s English, through perhaps Greek, 
Latin, French, ancient English, thence through varying fortunes 
down to our hodiernal lips. We have the biography of a word, 
forming a little narrative; yet often so tangled a narrative as 
to require some concise discussion. 

Professor Skeats has in the present volume gone through an 
elaborate and very difficult process, and made a very decided step 
in advance of all predecessors in presenting the detailed life of 
English words. The volume, though a valuable acquisition for 
the scholar in English, is tributary to a great comprehensive 
dictionary, embodying all the objects of a complete work, now 
in preparation by the English Philological Society, which he 
hopes, under the presidency of Dr. Murray will soon commence 
publication. 

We quote the following definition of a word in which Amer- 
icans have some special interest, as a specimen of Professor 
Skeats’ methods, and for the sake of interposing a query as to the 
accuracy of his decision. 

YankEE: We also find Low German jakkern, to keep walking about, certainly 
connected with Dutch jagen and jacht. Also Norw. janka, to totter, belonging to 
the same set of words. I have now little doubt that yankee is connected with these 
words, and not with English nor with Dutch yankin, both obviously guesses, and not 
good guesses. In his Supplem. Glossary, Davies quotes: ‘‘ Proceed in thy story in 
a direct course, without yawing like a Dutch Yanky,;” Smollett, Sir L. Greaves, 
chap. iii. Davies explains yanky as meaning a “species of ship,” I do not know 
on what authority. If right, it goes to show that yanky, in this instance, is much 
the same as yacht. I conclude that yanky or yankee orig. meant “ quick-moving,” 
hence active, smart, spry, etc. ; and that it is from the verb yank, to jerk, which is 
a nasalized form from Du. and G. jagen, to move quickly, chase, hunt, ete., cf. 
Icel. jaga, to move to and fro, like a door on its hinges, Swed. jaga, Dan, jage, to 
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chase, hunt. The Dan. jage is a strong verb with pt. t. jog. The verb to yank, 
meaning to “jerk,” was carried from the north of England to America, where Mr. 
Buckland heard it used in 1871, and thought “we ought to introduce it into this 
country ;” quite forgetting whence it came. In his Logbook of a Fisherman and 
Naturalist, 1876, p. 129, he gives the following verses, ‘“ composed by one Grumbo 
Cuff:” “A grasshopper sat on a sweet-potato vine, Sweet-potato vine, A big wild 
turkey came running up behin’, And yanked the poor grasshopper Off the sweet- 
potato vine, The sweet-potato vine.” 


We think very few Americans will for a moment believe that 
the term Yankee for a New Englander came from the verb to 
yank, That verb we presume is known to most of our readers 
as a syllable sometimes uttered in a lower style of conversation, 
with a sense of its hardly being entitled to the dignity of a word 
in the language. It seems to possess a slight onomatopeic quality; 
its brevity and uncouthness somehow representing the quickness 
and roughness with which something is pulled, or, as it might 
otherwise be expressed, “snaked” out of your hands. If this 
word became “ Yankee ” it must have been by the act of the New 
Englanders themselves, and yet it was so little recognized there 
that Webster’s dictionary does not know it. It is not conceivabie 
that it should have obtained currency, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, as a popular denomination. On the other hand, the 
Indian attempt at pronouncing “ English” might easily run from 
the border line and become popularly current in the center of 
population until it became fixed. 

The second book in our rubric is an abridgment by the author 
of the larger work, as an accurate and handy manual for those 
who are satisfied with net results without going through the proc- 
esses by which they are attained. 





Miscellaneous. 


Money-making for Ladies. By Eta Ropman Cuurcn. Square 18mo, pp. 221. 
wow York: Harper & Brothers. 

A lively little book, suggesting to women of limited means va- 
rious methods by which they may increase their scanty incomes, 
To some its hints and facts may be beneficial ; to others it will 
prove misleading, inasmuch as its writer generalizes too broadly 
from isolated and exceptional facts. Because one woman suc- 
ceeds in this or that enterprise it does not follow that others will, or 
evenmay. There is a vast difference in women and in the circum- 
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stances which surround them. We, therefore, recommend all 
women of the class addressed in this volume to qualify its rose- 
colored pictures with this grain of common sense in one of its 
closing paragraphs, to wit: “One of the great arts of money- 
making consists in the gift of knowing just what to do, according 
to one’s power and circumstances.” 


The Indian Sunday-School Manual. Specially adapted to Sunday-School Work 
in India. By Rev. T. J. Scorr, D.D. A Centennial Volume. 12mo, pp. 226. 
Lucknow Methodist Episcopal Church Press. 1882. 


Catalogue and Report of the Bareilly Theological Seminary and Christian High 
School of the North India Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, for the 
Year 1881. 12mo, pp. 34. 


English Men of Letters, Edited by Jonn Mortey. John Milton ; by MARK 
Pattison. Alexander Pope; by LESLIE STEPHEN. William Cowper; by GOLp- 
WIN Smita. New York: Harper & Bros. 


Anne. A Novel. By Constance FENNIMORE WOOLSON. Illustrated by C. S. 
REINHART, 12mo, pp. 540. New York: Harper & Bros. 


Our Set, A Collection of Stories. By Annre Tuomas, author of ‘Denis Donne,” 
“Theo, Leigh.” New York: Harper & Bros. 


The Heart of the White Mountains, Their Legends and’ Scenery. By SAMUEL 
ApAms Drake, author of “ Nooks and Corners of the New England Coast,” 
“Captain Nelson,” etc. Forest Edition, With Illustrations by W. Haminton 
Gipson. New York: Harper & Bros. 1882. 


California for Health, Pleasure, and Residence. A Book for Travelers and Set- 
tlers. New Edition. Thoroughly Revised; giving Detailed Accounts of the 
Culture of the Wine and Raisin Grape, the Orange, Lemon, Olive, and other 
Semi-Tropical Fruits; Colony Settlements, Methods of Irrigation, ete. By 
Cuar.Les Norpuorr. With Maps and Numerous Illustrations. 12mo, pp. 206. 
New York: Harper & Bros, 1882, 


Reminiscences of my Irish Journey in 1849, By THoMAS CARLYLE. 8vo, pp. 227. 
New York: Harper & Bros. 1882. 


Dickens. By ADOLPHUS WARD. 8vo, pp. 222. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1882, 

The Order of the Sciences, An Essay on the Philosophical Classification and 
Organization of Human Knowledge. By CHartes W. Sureips, Professor in 
Princeton College. 8vo, pp. 103. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1882. 


Quaint Folk of Haverly. By E. J. Boyn, author of ‘ Rachel Cardingford’s Book,” 
“ Hearts of Gold,” “Stories of Diamonds,” “Farmer Burt’s Seed,” ‘ Prayer- 
Tests Series,” etc. Two Illustrations. New York: Phillips & Hunt. Cincin- 
nati: Walden & Stowe. 1882. 


The Burden Lifted. By JOSEPHINE PoLLARD. Two Illustrations. New York: 
Phillips & Hunt. Cincinnati: Walden & Stowe. 1882. 


Shakspeare’s Comedy of The Two Gentlemen of Verona. Edited with Notes by 
WiuuraM J. Roure, A.M. Formerly Head-Master of the High School, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. With Engravings. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1882. 


Shakspeare's Tragedy of Timon of Athens. Edited with Notes. By WiiuaM J. 
Rotrg, A.M. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1882. 


John Inglesant. A Romance. New York: Macmillan & Co. 1882. 
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Thomas Carlyle, A Wistory of the First Forty Years of his Life, 1795-1835. 
By JAMES ANTHONY FroupE, M.A. Formerly Fellow of Baxter College, Oxford. 
With Portraits and Illustrations. Two volumes. Vol. I, New York: Har- 
per & Brothers, 1882. 


Charles Lamb. By ALFRED AINGER. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1882, 


Plain-Speaking. By the author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1882. 


Seventieth Annual Report of the Mission Stations and Minutes of the Eighteenth An- 
nual Session of the North India Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Held at Moradabad, Jan. 11-17, 1882. Lucknow: Printed at the Methodist 
Episcopal Church Press. Rev. J. H. Messmore, Superintendent, 1882. 


The Christian Orphanage. John 15.7. A Faith Work; at Curreemnuggar and 
Mylarum, Nizam’s Dominions, India. Second Report, March 12, 1880, to 
March 12, 188r. Bombay Methodist Book Concern. 1881. 


Victor Hugo and His Time. By ALFRED BARBov. Illustrated with 120 Drawings, 
by MM. Emile Bayard, Clerget, Fichel, Jules Garnier, Gervex, Giacomelli, 
Ch. Gasselin, Jean-Paul, Laurens, Lix, Olivier Merson, H. Meyer, Ed. Morin, 
Scott, Vogel, Zier, etc.; and a great number of Drawings by Victor Hugo. 
Engraved by Méaulle. Translated from the French by Ellen E. Frewer. New 
York: Hurper & Brothers. 1882. 


The Bible Doctrine of Heil. Cincinnati: Elm-street Printing Co. 1882. 


Unknown to History. A Story of the Captivity of Mary of Scotland. By Cuar- 
LOTTE M. YONGE. New York: Macmillan & Co. 1882. 


Hunting Adventures on Land and Sea. Part II. The Young Nimrods Around 
the World. A Book for Boys. By Tuomas W. Knox, author of “The Boy 
Travelers in the Far East,” ‘The Young Nimrods in North America,” “How 
to Travel,” “Overland through Asia,” “John,” etc. Copiously Illustrated. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1882. 


The Positive Evidences of Christianity. By Rev. B. W. Bonn, of the Baltimore 
Conference, M. E. Church, South. Edited by Thomas O. Summers, D.D., LL.D. 
Revised Edition. Nashville, Tenn. Southern Methodist Publishing House. 
1881. 


Fortieth Annual Report of the Board of Education of the City and County of New 
York, for the Year Ending December 31, 1881. New York: Hall of the Board 
of Education. 1882, 
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Please Renew your Subscription for the New Year. 


WE have the pleasure to announce that the future numbers 
of our Quarterly will be illustrated each with 


A FINE STEEL ENGRAVING, 


in the highest style of the art, of some eminent person, spe- 
cially connected with our denominational history, or other- 
wise acceptable to our readers. 

Our Quarterly is now more than half a century old, and 
B) intends to hold on in its unfaltering career to the next cen-@ 
tennial, growing ever younger and stronger as it grows older. 
Free yet loyal, conservative yet progressive, it maintains the 
cause of Christian truth amid opposing unbelief; of evangel- 
ical life'ih contrast with rationalistic deadness; of our own 
historic Church institutions and doctrines in preference to 
rash innovation. 

The form of our Quarterly suggests its permanent bind- 
ing ina volume. For its size, the volume will be seen to be 
singularly cheap in price. There are many who have taken 
it for years who regret not having preserved it in permanent 
shape. 





Subscription price, postage included, - + + - + $260, 





PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, 


805 Broadway, New York. 
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